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A CALL TO HARVARD MEN} 


During the last 35 years this University has, as we well know, 
developed along several lines. First is the great increase in the 
number of studies and in the breadth of selection. The University 
has responded to the wonderful development of knowledge in the 
last half century. The breadth of study expressed in numbers 
can be shown in this way: in 1867-8, the year before Mr. Eliot 
became President, the number of courses offered in the Academic 
Department was 92; last year, 1902-3, the number was 456. 

The result has been that a far larger body of youth has been 
appealed to and there have flowed into the College gates from more 
paths than was possible 35 years ago young men from various 
schools with various interests and with many pursuits before them. 

Through these two movements this University has come into 
closer relations with the great body of the American people than 
ever before in its history. Harvard is more democratic to-day 
than she has been in the centuries past. (Applause.) Upon the 
education of the people democracy is built. The ideal of the 
past 35 years has been not that of a seat of learning set apart 
and separate from the great body of the people, but the Uni- 
versity as the capstone of the pyramid of popular education. And 
as the capstone of a pyramid is indissolubly bound together with 
every part of the structure, so the University cannot do her best 
work unless she offers every youth in the country who is worthy 
of it his best opportunity for a higher education. 

More than this, Harvard has developed in leadership. She is 
to-day not only by tradition and history, but in fact, the leading 


1 Part of the address at the Alumni Dinner on Commencement, by Bishop Law- 
rence, who presided. The rest of the speech is printed in the report of the Dinner. 
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university in this country. She ranks with the greatest universi- 
ties of Europe. And we are confident that she will retain her 
leadership. 

Now, brethren, this is the point that I am after, — unless some- 
thing radical is done within the next three years, Harvard will 
be in danger either of losing her leadership or else of drawing a 
bit away from the democracy, or both. We are confident that 
none of these things will happen; but unless, I say, something 
radical is done within three years one of these things is likely to 
happen. 

What doI mean? I put it in this form: the business of the 
University has outgrown her income and quick capital; and if 
the University is to hold her own something must be done to make 
the income or the quick capital large enough to run the business. 

Let me give you some figures. Thirty-six years ago the ex- 
penses of the University were $148,000 ; thirty-five years later, a 
year ago, $1,126,000 — eightfold in the increase of expenditure. 
Thirty-six years ago 282 degrees were given, a year ago 1206 — 
about fourfold. The cost of the degree to the College thirty-six 
years ago was $525, a year ago, $950. 

How has the University been able to meet these remarkable 
changes in financial conditions? Partly by the enlargement of 
endowments and the increase of students, and partly in this way, 
note it carefully — while the professors’ salaries have been raised, 
and through the great leadership of the President the pension system 
has been inaugurated, the average salary of the instructor is less 
to-day than it was thirty-five years ago. Moreover, there is not a 
department where money is not wanted, where it is not needed for 
the greater efficiency of the department.! 

Western universities are rising up and are obtaining great 
incomes. The policy of the Western higher education is on the 
whole a free education — no tuition fee. The competition with 
Harvard up to this time has not been great because the Western 
universities have hardly got on to their feet; but when they are 
on their feet, and having large incomes from the states, or large 
endowments, charge no tuition fees, Harvard may have to begin to 
think. 


1 Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Overseer, to whom I am indebted for these figures, 
gives them not as exact but as substantially correct. 
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This University must have the best men, the best tools, and such 
financial elasticity as to enable her to move on with confidence and 
with reserve power. She cannot afford because of the compara- 
tively meagre salaries of her instructors to allow them to be called 
away, as they are called away, and as occasionally they have to 
go, because she cannot afford to keep them. 

Now, brethren, in the effort to meet this situation there are four 
alternatives. 

The first is: Go as we are; take our chances. Is there a loyal 
son of Harvard that is ready to allow her to take her chances for 
leadership, and to call upon the instructors and the professors to 
make the sacrifices which the alumni themselves might make ? 

The second alternative is the raising of the tuition fee, whereby 
a larger income may be obtained. Every dollar that you raise the 
tuition fee you draw the University just so much farther away from 
the great democracy. It is the last twenty-five dollars of the tuition 
fee that keeps out of the College many youth that might be an 
honor to her and to the nation ; and if we add $25, $50, $100, who 
knows how far away from the great body of the people Harvard 
might be compelled to move? 

A third alternative: Make your tuition fee so large that a 
good fraction of it can be turned over in scholarships to those who 
could not otherwise afford to come to the University ; let the rich 
boy pay for the poor boy. That may be good for the rich boy, 
but there is an ethical question there; how healthy may it be for 
the poor boy to receive, even on the grounds of scholarship, the 
bounty of a yearly income paid in by the rich boy? What the 
results might be one cannot tell, but it is, to say the least, an 
ethical experiment. 

The fourth and the only safe alternative is this: A great in- 
crease of free endowment for the use of the University in all her 
lines of work. She needs to-day $100,000 a year more than she 
now has, to give her reasonable elasticity. She has during the 
past two years had a deficit in her annual account of $30,000 or 
$40,000. That can be made up under strain; but it is under 
strain, and how long do we want her to go on in that way? 

“But,” some one says, “has not Harvard received great en- 
dowments, and have not the alumni been called upon?” When 
there is a panic, and a dozen speculative concerns go under, and 
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a fraction of the community become poorer, it is remarkable how 
poor other people feel who have got their money salted down in 
strong bonds. (Laughter.) Now because one or two hundred 
alumni have been giving, and giving handsomely, to the Univer- 
sity, that does not make the great body of the alumni givers to 
the University. The four great gifts that have been made in the 
last six years —the Henry L. Pierce Fund, the Nelson Robinson 
Jr. Fund, the Gordon McKay Fund, and the Medical School 
Fund — amount in the very rough to eight million dollars. Of 
that amount less than a million has been given by a few alumni 
of Harvard, and almost all the rest has been given by six per- 
sons who were never members of the University. Does that make 
the alumni poorer ? 

And mark this, my friends, of that eight million — and I speak 
now to you who bemoan the decline of the College, and who are 
anxious lest the School of Liberal Arts be not treated with the 
same generosity as other parts of the University —of the eight 
million of dollars (of course the McKay Fund comes in gradually 
later) less than a half a million has gone or will go to the old 
School of Liberal Arts. Zhe College of Harvard University 
needs free endowments. 

Now, brethren, Harvard has not made an appeal to her alumni 
since the Boston Fire in 1872. She makes no appeal to-day. The 
question is for the alumni, — whether they, knowing the facts, 
will rise up and ask themselves whether they are ready to let the 
University go on as she is and take her chances, whether they are 
ready to run the risk of drawing her somewhat away from the 
democracy, whether in order to increase her income they care to 
experiment on the character and self-respect of her students, or 
whether they are ready to take hold and in the course of the next 
three or five years raise an endowment — call it three million if 
you wish, but raise an endowment which will be free, and which 
will help the University during the last years of its great President 
to more than continue its leadership of education in the nation. 
(Applause. ) 

I am not making any appeal, it is not for me to do that, but I 
believe that it is my duty, having been chosen as your president 
(and I have spoken without consultation with President Eliot), to 
say that while we should deplore any spasmodic effort or anything 
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that has not been fully matured, I am confident that with a strong 
organization, hearty work, and such a body as Harvard’s alumni, 
the crisis can be met. 

A few months ago there came wafting in from all parts of the 
world some ten thousand bits of paper on each of which was writ- 
ten the name of an alumnus of Harvard. They came as a token 
of loyalty not only to the President but to the University. Let the 
alumni show their loyalty by their works as well as by that beauti- 
ful tribute. 

Thirty-five years ago Harvard selected a young man who had 
been a teacher in the College, to be its President. It is not for 
me to tell you what Charles William Eliot in these 35 years has 
done for the University. We have watched its strong, steady, and 
large growth; we have recognized how it has responded to his 
touch, and has been doing its work not only for culture and the 
truth but for the people; we have noticed also that in the growth 
of the University the President himself has grown, grown in lead- 
ership, in character, and in warmth of affection. 

You may remember, you who were here in the 70’s and the 80's, 
that we used to look to old Dr. Peabody as the heart of the College. 
He represented to us the affection, emotion, and friendship of 
college life; Mr. Eliot represented the administration and the 
organization. Let me tell you—and I can say it because I have 
lived in Cambridge for some 20 years — that the elements of those 
two men have now molten into one, and President Eliot stands to- 
day to the undergraduates not simply for the administration, but as 
their ideal citizen, friend, and leader. I stood among the students 
in the Harvard Union when the President received the volume 
in which were placed the names of the alumni, and while he was 
speaking an undergraduate unknown to me turned to me (and he 
represented, I believe, the voice and the heart of all the students) 
and said: “I wish that President Eliot could know what we think 
of him, we admire him, we revere him.” I was ready to say that 
much in the 70’s, and so were you. And he added, ‘and we love 
him.” That, I say, is a great move in the last 20 years, and in 
it the President in his growth has met the University also in its 
growth. 

Brethren, may I ask you to stand. 

Mr. President: At the time that you passed your seventieth 
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year we from many parts of the world sent to you our names as 

a token of our loyalty, we now in your presence, as President, 

leader, educator, citizen, friend— give you our hearty fealty. 
William Lawrence, ’71. 





THE PROPOSED INCREASE OF THE TUITION FEE. 


“ THE financial result of the year was a deficit of $40,403.07 in 
the combined account of the College, Scientific School, Graduate 
School, and Library. . . . The larger part of the new expenditure 
[of the year] went to increase the amount of instruction offered ; 
but a significant portion was used to improve the instruction 
already offered, particularly in the elementary courses resorted to 
by large numbers of students.” 

“It is the clear duty of the Corporation to repair, as soon as 
possible, the mistake they made in the too large increase of the 
salary list for the year 1902-3. . . . This reduction can be made 
by diminishing the number of instructors and assistants annually 
appointed. There will result some diminution in the number of 
courses of instruction offered, and some redistribution of work 
among professors and instructors holding permanent appoint- 
ments; but, in general, the reductions can be made without seri- 
ously affecting the interests of any considerable number of the 
undergraduates.” 

The foregoing extracts from the last Annual Report (pp. 48- 
50) of President Eliot are at once significant and suggestive. 
They are significant, as disclosing the failure of the income of the 
University to cover its present annual outgo; they are suggestive, 
as indicating the way in which the Corporation proposes to make 
good the deficit thus created. The situation is simple, and in no 
way unusual. In pursuing the policy of instruction heretofore 
adopted, in meeting the increased expenses forced upon it, the 
University has exceeded its income, and economies are deemed 
necessary ; those economies are to be effected in that portion of 
the annual expenditure included in any analysis of outgo under 
the head of Instruction, or Salaries. 

Harvard thus finds itself face to face with a question of policy 
of the first magnitude. In order to decide it understandingly it is 
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necessary first to ascertain the real occasion of the deficit. The 
outgo of the University must be analyzed. That preliminary dis- 
posed of, the question of policy can be discussed. 

Is then the deficit which now confronts the University due to 
preventable waste, calling only for measures of economy, and the 
lopping off of “a too large increase of the salary list” ;— or is it 
a necessary incident to that multiplication of studies inevitably 
imposed on any university which, in a period of rapid develop- 
ment, — material and social, — endeavors to keep, not in advance 
of its environment, but only abreast of the forward movement of 
that environment? No better test can perhaps be applied in such 
case than a comparison between the present and the past, — let 
what is be contrasted with what was; for it will hardly be alleged 
that, during the earlier periods, those intrusted with the admin- 
istration of Harvard’s affairs erred on the side of extravagance, 
or were addicted to waste. Taking for purpose of comparison the 
figures given in the Treasurer’s Report for the last year preceding 
the commencement of the administration of President Eliot, — 
1867-68, — and those given in the Report just submitted, — that 
of 1902-03, — and dividing the expenses of those two years on 
the same basis, it will be found that they were as follows : — 


1867-68. 1902-03. 
GRMN a sds Stes $78,330.76 $616,656.39 
Administrative Expenses . 17,210.84 145,987.07 
Miscellaneous Expenses .. 52,583.91 363,587.93 





$148,125.51 $1,126,231.39 


It will be seen that in 1902-03 the amount expended in salaries 
was nearly eight times what was so expended in 1867-68; the 
cost of administration had multiplied over eightfold; miscella- 
neous expenses between six and sevenfold. In the case of a uni- 
versity the number of degrees conferred may be taken to represent 
the output of finished product. In 1868, Harvard University con- 
ferred 282 degrees; in 1903, it conferred 1206. It would thus 
appear that in 1903, as compared with 1868, the Harvard educa- 
tional output had increased 4.31 fold; while the cost of running 
the institution had increased nearly eightfold, or, speaking exactly, 
7.6 fold. The increase of output had, therefore, not kept pace 
with the increase in running cost. Measured by annual running 
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cost and output, each Harvard degree of 1903 represented an 
expenditure of $950, as compared with an expenditure of $525 in 
1868, or an increase of close upon 81 per cent. 

Of the entire money outgo of the first (1868) period, approxi- 
mately 53 per cent. was devoted to the payment of salaries, and 
55 per cent. was so devoted in the last (1903) period; adminis- 
trative expenses consumed 12 per cent. of the increase during the 
first, and 13 per cent. during the last; miscellaneous expenses 35 
per cent. during the first, and 32 per cent. in the last.1 The 
division is, of course, more or less arbitrary, and somewhat gen- 
eral; but the results reached are, it is believed, sufficiently accu- 
rate for present purposes. The analysis is noticeable as indicating 
a stability in the division of expenditures. The ratio of growth in 
annual cost has been about the same under all the heads; and a 
natural inference might hence be drawn that the outgo for no one 
department had increased at the cost of the others. Further ex- 
amination, however, suggests grave doubt as to the correctness of 
this inference. 

During the 35 years between 1868 and 1903, the administrative 
expenses of the University would seem to have increased in the 
aggregate $128,776.23, or nearly sevenfold. Measured by the 
entire number of students those expenses stood at $23.87 per stu- 
dent in 1868 ; in 1903 they stood at $34.14, — an increase of $10.27. 
In view of the multiplication of schools and courses, involving of 
necessity additional buildings and plants of a character both costly 
and complicated, this increase can hardly be considered excessive. 
It represents only that reasonable expansion of outgo necessarily 
incident to a growth at once rapid and complex. Nevertheless, 
the fact must be noted that, under the second head, — Adminis- 
trative Expenses, — each student in 1903 cost the University 43 
per cent. more than each student cost it in 1868. 

It is under the third head — Miscellaneous Expenses — that the 
results of any extravagance in management would naturally become 
apparent. But the increase under this head, as under the second, 
or administrative head, has been almost exactly sevenfold, with a 
fourfold increase in the number of students. The cost of each 


1 Under the head of Miscellaneous Expenses in this division, the following are in- 
cluded : Botanic Garden, Herbarium, Gymnasium, Library, Bussey Institution, Pea- 
body Museum, Observatory, etc., and all general expenses and repairs. 
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student was $72.93 in 1868 ; in 1903 it was $85.03. Thus, under 
this head, each student in 1903 cost the University 17 per cent. 
more than in 1868. 

The great item of all university cost is, however, tuition, and 
falls under the head of Salaries. The development of Harvard as 
respects courses of instruction has, during the Eliot administration, 
been phenomenal, and a source of pride to all connected with the 
University. In 1867-68 there were but 92 courses in the Aca- 
demic Department ; whereas in 1903 there were about 456 courses. 
It is needless to point out that every additional course, especially 
if post-graduate, imposes on the University a disproportionate 
expense. Some special courses are taken by few students, and, 
it may be, by one only.! It goes without saying that in such cases 
the tuition of the student costs from ten to twenty, or more, times 
as much as in courses largely attended. 

Under these conditions the increase under the head of Salaries 
during the 35 years has been the same as under the other heads, — 
roughly speaking, sevenfold, — or from $78,330.76 to $616,656.39. 
The cost of each student was $108.64 in 1868, and $144.68 in 
1903. Thus in the matter of tuition the average student in 1903 
cost the University $36.04, or 33 per cent., more than in 1868. 

Turning now from students to instructors, it next appears that, 
while the University is steadily increasing in the liberality of its 
expenditure so far as students are concerned, it is elsewhere effect- 
ing economies. An examination of the Treasurer’s Reports for the 
two periods selected for comparison shows that, while the higher 
salaries paid by the University have, during the interval of 35 
years, been raised, and most properly raised, from 25 per cent. 
to 40 per cent., the number of instructors receiving a lower grade 
of compensation has been disproportionately increased. The 
average amount paid per instructor has thus been decreased from 
$3444.78 in 1867-68 to $2070.28 in 1902-03, — a diminution of 
some 40 per cent.? 


1 At Yale, it is stated that, out of 181 studies, 70 are taken by fewer than ten 
students each; 36 by fewer than five; 8 by fewer than two, and 11 by a single 
student each only. It has recently been asserted that, for the first time in 25 years, 
Yale has this year found itself compelled “ because of lack of funds” to reduce its 
courses from 263 in number to 249; while of these 249 between 50 and 60 “ would be 
cut out unless a sufficient number of students elected them to make it worth while 
to give them.” 

2 These figures are believed to be sufficiently accurate for present purposes; but 
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The foregoing analysis is of necessity partial and incomplete. 
It would be desirable in this connection thoroughly to go through 
the accounts of the University for the period taken; but to do 
this would involve a vast amount of labor and great statistical 
skill. As a result of the figures presented, and the comparison 
made, it would, however, appear that, during the Eliot adminis- 
tration, the number of students has quadrupled ; and, in every 
division of expenditure, there has been a marked increase of 
outgo on the average individual student over any income received 
from him. As a result, each Harvard degree now conferred re- 
presents an outgo over 80 per cent. greater than it represented in 
1868. The corps of instructors has been increased commensu- 
rately with the increase of students; but the average compensa- 
tion paid the instructors has diminished. Accordingly, in 1902-03, 
as compared with 1867-68, 28 per cent. more per student was 
paid out in excess of what the student paid in, on four times the 
number of students; while a 40 per cent. decrease took place in 
the average compensation of those engaged in teaching those 
students. That, under these circumstances, the resulting deficit 
between the income and outgo of the University is not much more 
considerable than that now reported is due to three causes: (1) 
the income from a large increase, through gift and bequest, in the 
endowment of the University; (2) the decrease in the average 
compensation paid per instructor; and (3) the increase in the 
number of students attending certain standard courses. 





Harvard University has now acquired a position in the country 
which, from an educational point of view, is almost unique. It is, 
and should remain, an institution of advanced education, where 
practically any branch of learning can be pursued by those, many 
or few, seeking instruction in it. The special courses already pro- 
vided to that end may be numerous and costly, — indeed, they un- 
questionably are both; nevertheless few would be found willing to 
they are necessarily deceptive to a certain extent. The system of instruction has 
changed greatly with the increase in the number both of students and courses. The 
number of instructors who give only a portion of their time to the work of tuition, 
and look to other sources for support, has increased out of proportion to the body of 


professional teachers attached to the University. Due allowance for this fact will 
not, however, affect the substantial correctness of the conclusion drawn. 
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maintain that these special courses offer a field either fruitful or 
inviting in which to practice a niggardly economy. But, on the 
other hand, it must be at once conceded, such a generous array of 
courses in the most developed branches of education cannot be 
maintained except through a heavy expenditure. It of necessity 
involves a “large increase of the salary list”’; unless, indeed, the 
teaching force is to be recruited exclusively from those who, 
having other and independent means of support, feel an altru- 
istic call to instruct. For a great university this, however, is 
obviously an uncertain reliance, besides being otherwise some- 
what questionable. And this brings the discussion back to the one 
suggestive result of the comparison of periods just presented, — the 
decrease in the average compensation of instructors. It is safe 
to say that no single salary now paid by Harvard University can 
be pronounced more than moderate. Measured, indeed, by the 
standard of living expenses in 1868 as compared with that now 
prevailing, it is indisputable that the compensation paid those 
engaged in instruction is neither so large as it was, nor as it should 
be. For men to devote themselves to teaching under existing 
conditions implies, as every one must realize, a continually in- 
creasing sacrifice. From a material point of view the prizes of an 
educational career do not compare with those possible to be won 
in American business or professional life; and the sacrifice thus 
involved should not be aggravated. On the contrary, it would 
be a consummation greatly to be wished could the Harvard salaries, 
throughout the list, be increased by at least 50 per cent. This, 
however, under existing conditions, is manifestly impracticable. 
Efforts at economy through a reduction of expenses should never 
be discouraged in universities, any more than in business corpora- 
tions or governmental departments. Such always and everywhere 
are both in order and commendable: but it is worse than futile, 
—it is self-deceptive to suppose that in the important matter of 
engaging competent instructive ability, economy can be carried 
beyond a certain point without injurious results. While the laborer 
is worthy of his hire, the field in which he labors should be taken 
into some account ; and the hire of an instructor of Harvard Uni- 
versity should be at least what is known asa living wage. Whether, 
if the present policy is pursued, — much more if it is intensified, 
— what the average instructor receives will long continue to be so 
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deemed, — much less will attract and retain in the University’s 
employ the necessary talent, — is open to serious question. And, 
curiously enough, the contention of President Eliot that last 
year’s deficit can be made good “ without seriously affecting the 
interests of any considerable number of the undergraduates by 
diminishing the number of instructors and assistants annually 
appointed ” is, as soon as made, emphatically — almost rudely — 
controverted in the formal report of a committee of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences appointed under a vote passed May 27, 1902. 
According to that committee the responsibility of seeing that the 
work of the students taking the academic courses is properly done 
“must rest chiefly with the assistants, who come into more imme- 
diate contact with the students. As the University is now organ- 
ized, these assistants are necessarily young men, and therefore 
without experience in teaching. The committee feels the extreme 
importance of selecting the very best available men, and the false 
economy in failure to get them by reason of insufficient salaries. 
Some of the men are now as good as could be desired, but even 
these have charge of too many students. The need of a larger 
number of competent assistants is felt by instructors and students 
alike.” } 

Thus the situation is simple, and can be put in few words : — 
While, during the term of President Eliot, the endowment of the 
University has been vastly increased, both the number of students 
and their educational requirements have increased in yet greater 
ratio. Viewed from a purely commercial standpoint, the Univer- 
sity finds itself in the not uncommon position of a man whose 
business has extended out of proportion to his plant. To maintain 
his former standard of excellence, he must, therefore, either restrict 
his output or devise some means of increasing his income. The 
outgo is neither extravagant, nor considering the work done excess- 
ive. On the contrary, in its most essential feature, economy has 
been carried to the extreme limit of safety. 

Under these circumstances, it would, on the whole, seem to be 

1 See Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1904, vol. 12, p.616. This very sug- 
gestive report, drawn up apparently by Prof. LeB. R. Briggs, is signed by Professors 
Byerly, A. L. Lowell, Morgan, Woodworth, Cobb, Sprague, and Grandgent, as well 
as by the present Dean, B. S. Hurlbut, and the ex-Dean, Prof. Briggs. Throughout, 


whether intended as such or not, it is a conclusive rejoinder to President Eliot’s plan 
of immediate retrenchment. 
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less difficult, and far more in consonance with the true interests of 
the University, to increase its income than to decrease its outgo. 
It remains to consider the source from which the necessary increase 
may most fairly as well as easily be derived. 





Were reliable data to be had, it would be interesting at this . 
point to reach some conclusion as to the proportion the fees for 
tuition bear to the whole present cost of student-life at Harvard. 
Unfortunately on this head approximations only are possible, as it 
is, of course, out of any one’s power to say what the average 
amount spent by students is. Young men have been known to go 
through a university course at Cambridge on a little less than 
$400 a year. These, however, were extreme cases; and, after 
allowing for term-bills, such economy may well involve privations 
in matters of clothing, heating and food, which might entail a 
permanent impairment of health. It would be safer to fix the 
minimum cost of education at Harvard at $450 to $500 a year. 

At the other extreme are those wealthy students, who, in some 
cases, spend, it is said, several thousand dollars a year. Between 
these two extremes, it would probably not be far out of the way to 
fix the average present outgo of the Harvard student, whether in 
the Academic Department or in one of the Professional Schools, at 
$800 to $900 per annum. The present term-fee ($150) therefore 
may, with the average student, be taken to represent from 15 to 
18 per cent. of his entire expenses; while, with the most needy, it 
would represent, possibly, as much as 30 per cent. This last fact 
must be borne in mind, and provision made accordingly. 

It is manifestly unnecessary to extend the investigation into the 
relative cost of education at Harvard, either at present or after the 
change now proposed, as compared with the cost of education at 
other similar institutions, such as the School of Technology in 
Boston, Yale, or Ann Arbor. In the matter of graduates and de- 
grees, whether in the Academic Department or in the Professional 
Schools, it is not a question with Harvard of quantity so much as of 
quality. Proposing to give the best education anywhere attain- 
able, it is immaterial to the University whether it graduates a 
larger number of students than are graduated elsewhere, or a less 
number. Between universities, competition should be in excellence, 
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not numbers. The quantitative aspect of the problem should not 
even be considered. 

The effect of any increase of the tuition fee may, however, well 
be considered in another aspect. In the evolution of education in 
this country, the position of Harvard is becoming more and more 
pronounced. The rapid increase in number of endowed institutions 
of advanced education during the last few years — an increase 
which shows no sign of diminution — has led to the inevitable re- 
sult that a university degree has no necessary significance. It may 
mean much; it may mean little ; it may mean nothing at all; or, 
finally, it may be an actual fraud. The degrees of certain insti- 
tutions, however, are known, and at once recognized everywhere ; 
so to speak, they are, if not legal tender, at least current money. 
Among those institutions, it is needless to say, Harvard holds a 
recognized place. While, indeed, the degrees of numerous other 
institutions very possibly mean as much educationally, they have 
not all the same market-place value as that of Harvard. It is, 
therefore, becoming more and more the practice of students at 
other, and well-nigh innumerable institutions throughout the coun- 
try, to end off by a longer or shorter course at Harvard in order 
to receive what may be called the educational mint-mark, or 
tower-stamp. The more than probable result of an increased 
cost of Harvard education would be to promote this tendency. A 
larger and larger number of students would come to the Univer- 
sity, especially to its Professional Schools, for shorter and shorter 
periods, within given limits, looking forward merely to taking a 
degree after the necessary examinations could be passed. There 
is in this nothing which Harvard University, or the friends of 
Harvard University, should oppose, or which should cause in it, 
or to them, a feeling of regret ; on the contrary, it tends to put the 
University in its proper place in what may not improperly be 
described as that educational hierarchy of the country in plain 
process of evolution. 





It is now 35 years since the fees of the Harvard Academic Course 
were fixed at $150 a year. During those years, as the analysis 
presented in the earlier part of this paper shows, the cost of each 
student’s education has largely increased, while the purchasing 
power of the monetary unit has, as is well known, steadily de- 
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creased. It is not unsafe to say that, as a matter of difficulty in 
getting or of value in spending, a dollar and a half now is not the 
equivalent of a dollar in 1868. A tuition fee of $225 a year 
would not, therefore, represent either to the student or the College 
what the present fee of $150 represented at the time of its adop- 
tion. As compared with the average cost of student-life at Cam- 
bridge, it would represent an increase of some 9 per cent., or, in 
the case of the more necessitous, 15 per cent. 

Assuming such an increase to be decided upon, it remains to 
consider the policy which, in other respects, should thereupon be 
adopted ; for a measure necessarily so far-reaching as an increase 
in the tuition fee ought to be treated as one feature only in a more 
or less comprehensive program. 

Should the number of students seeking admission to the College 
not be diminished by the proposed change, the average addition 
of $75 a year to the present tuition fees would represent an annual 
aggregate income-increase of $225,000. This sum would obviously 
far more than suffice to extinguish the deficit under considera- 
tion, and relieve the more pressing needs of the University for an 
indefinite time to come. But so considerable an addition to the 
revenue of the University, derived from such a source, raises 
other questions. 





Included in the body of reports accompanying that of the 
President, is one of the present Dean of the College. The fol- 
lowing passage (p. 109) in this Report of Mr. Hurlbut relates to 
the question of aid given to the more necessitous students, towards 
meeting the cost of their education : — 

‘The increase in the number of scholars in the first group is 
gratifying, but points at the same time to a condition that the 
Committee on Scholarships has for a long time deplored, the lack 
of an adequate number of scholarships with stipend. . . . Every 
graduate of the College knows how mistaken is the idea, so com- 
monly held by those who trust only to report, that the College 
has an abundance of money ; but many graduates, especially those 
of the classes before the ’90’s, fall with the public into the error 
of thinking that the College has adequate resources to help all 
deserving students who must wholly or in part pay their way. A 
merely superficial examination of the facts will convince the inves- 
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tigator that this opinion is mistaken, but how greatly mistaken 
only those who are brought closely into contact with these men 
fully understand. Before the great increase in the number of 
students, in the early ’80’s, there was probably a sufficient number 
of scholarships for the really deserving men; but in the years 
since that time the growth in the funds for assisting students 
has not kept pace with the growth in numbers.” 

Here, then, is a crying present need of the University. Har- 
vard is to-day educating out of its endowment a large and con- 
stantly increasing number of young men both able and ready to 
reimburse it the entire cost of their education; at the same time 
it cannot adequately assist those in great need of assistance, or 
even relieve them of their tuition fees. It is a condition of af- 
fairs which obviously calls for comprehensive remedial treatment. 
Both classes should be reached; the one should be made to pay, 
while the other should be relieved from paying. 

This double result could, it is submitted, be in great measure 
secured through the proposed increase of the tuition fee. The 
half ($115,000) of the increased income ($225,000) derived from 
this source might be divided into scholarships, respectively, of X, 
Y, and Z dollars per annum, — say, perhaps, 500 scholarships in 
all, representing, on an average, $225 per annum each, — and 
these be assigned to those applicants for aid who should have 
established a grade, which may be designated, respectively, as A, 
B, and C, in the studies to which they have devoted themselves. 
Or, if objection be made to this direct reimbursement from a fund 
thus created, the proposition could be put in a slightly different 
form. Such an addition ($225,000) to the free income of the 
University would release so large an amount now otherwise utilized, 
that a sum of not less than $115,000 could be appropriated to 
scholarships from the income of the endowment. This, however, 
is but an evasion. No student, not even the wealthiest, would 
under the proposed arrangement pay the College what his educa- 
tion will cost. He may now pay 50 per cent. of that cost; he 
might then pay two thirds of it. To the extent of that unpaid 
third he will, in common with all his fellows, be a charity student. 
The proposition is, therefore, one of reimbursement to the more 
needy. As such it had best be treated; and treated directly. 
There is no call for subterfuge. No student pays, or is likely to 
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pay, for what he gets. All are recipients of aid; and the only 
question is as to the equitable disbursement of an educational trust 
from which each receives something. But, must they necessarily 
receive equally? Is not such a proposition political democracy 
run mad educationally ? 

It remains to examine the practical working of this scheme, if 
adopted. In the first place, it may be assumed that the proposed 
increase in the tuition fee would not materially diminish the num- 
ber of students. As already pointed out, $225 a year is in com- 
mon acceptance not a more formidable amount than $150 was 35 
years ago; and the increase to that sum then seems to have pro- 
duced no appreciable, and certainly no permanent, effect on the 
University roster. On the contrary, it was at that time Harvard 
entered upon a period of great and continuous growth. The fact 
is the debate here sttikes a very momentous consideration ; one 
not to be lost sight of in developing a broad university policy. 
The problem before Harvard is to adjust itself to existing condi- 
tions. The constitution and peculiarities of a community must be 
understood and allowed for. Now, it is a characteristic of the 
American people that they want the best. At first they may 
hesitate before an increase of expense ; but experience shows that, 
whenever an improvement is offered looking to a higher and better 
standard, the community at large is, in the case of the United 
States, eager ultimately to participate in it. Speedily educating 
itself to a new standard, it is not long deterred from participation 
by the cost thereof, if within reasonable limits. Stated broadly, 
therefore, the mere fact that Harvard College, and University, 
is recognized as the most expensive — provided always it is also 
the best — institution of education in the country, might, in the 
long run, tend quite as much to increase as to diminish the body 
of those seeking admission. Assuming this result, the University, 
then, would practically take this position: It would say to the 
American community at large, —‘“ We propose to give the best, 
sparing no expense. The best is costly ; our endowment, limited. 
Those, therefore, who desire to enjoy the advantages we offer 
must be prepared to pay a reasonable proportion of the cost 
thereof. On the other hand, Harvard’s policy is such that no 
youth of good ability, disposed to apply himself closely, and to 
take advantage of his opportunities, need hesitate to come to it. 
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Provided he is endowed with a fair degree of intelligence, and 
applies himself faithfully, he can, so far as tuition is concerned, 
pay his own way almost from the outset. All depends on him- 
self. The University, so far as it can help it, does not propose to 
use its resources for the education of those who, either from indo- 
lence or from deficient capacity, are not calculated to derive full 
advantage from the opportunities afforded. The Harvard courses 
are not so difficult that any man of average abilities cannot, with 
fair application, easily obtain a degree. For the wealthy, or well- 
to-do, therefore, the situation presents no difficulties; for those 
less well provided, but who have good natural faculties and steady 
application, the cost of tuition is within reach. Ample opportuni- 
ties for education are afforded by less expensive institutions for 
such as have neither the means to pay for tuition, nor the faculties 
which give reasonable assurance of benefit from the opportunity 
offered. The resources of Harvard University can be used to 
better advantage than by sharing them equally, promiscuously, 
and indiscriminately among all, irrespective of ability, industry, 
or means. They should be economized.”’ 

It has just been said that the problem now presented to Harvard 
is that of adjustment to existing conditions. In this connection 
Harvard may well take to itself, and bear carefully in mind, this 
recent utterance of the president of a sister university :— “In 
order to become great — indeed in order to exist at all — a univer- 
sity must represent the national life and minister to it. When 
the university of any country ceases to be in close touch with the 
social life and institutions of the people, and fails to yield to the 
efforts of those who would readjust it, its days of influence are 
numbered.” Turning to the consideration of the present problem 
with these weighty words in mind, the first essential fact to be 
recognized is that the United States is now the richest country 
in the world, as well as the most populous of those educationally 
advanced. Both in wealth and numbers, moreover, it is growing 
at a rate for which history offers no precedent, nor the present a 
parallel. The rich and the thoroughly well-to-do are increasing 
proportionately. The territorial area from which Harvard should 
draw has practically no limits. That under these circumstances 
its resources will in future be taxed to the utmost, admits of no 
question. Its whole problem is to adapt itself to its environment, 
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—the environment, be it remembered, of the 20th, and not of 
the 19th century. Inequality, and an inequality ever increasing 
in degree, of worldly possessions is one of the facts of that envi- 
ronment; and, recognizing this fact, the effort of Harvard should 
be to equalize conditions in so far as it is in her power so to do. 

Finally, the system proposed is merely another application of 
the great natural law of the survival of the fittest. It may be 
assumed that, to a considerable, and ever increasing, portion of 
those seeking to obtain their education at Harvard College, the 
payment of $150 or of $225 per annum, for tuition, is immaterial. 
To another, perhaps a larger, portion, it is most material. Under 
the system proposed, one half of the total additional amount paid 
for tuition would be refunded to the whole body of students, and 
applied to defraying the cost, in whole or in part, of the education 
of such as, by their work, should demonstrate that, under any 
reasonable doctrine of chances, the amount expended upon them 
would be expended most profitably both for themselves and for the 
community. The fittest would, under this system, naturally sur- 
vive. 

To summarize: Through the adoption of such a policy as that 
outlined three excellent results would be accomplished. First, the 
College deficit would be amply provided for; secondly, Harvard 
would not, as now, be brought into direct and continued competi- 
tion with other, and less elaborate, institutions for the education of 
a vast number of young men wko could just as well, or even better, 
be educated elsewhere; and, thirdly, a sufficient additional fund 
would be forthcoming to aid that large and most deserving class 
of students, for whom, confessedly, there is now no adequate provi- 
sion. Each and all of these things, it is submitted, are in them- 
selves most desirable. 

Two objections have been advanced to the proposed policy: 
First, it has been urged that many of the students who are unable 
to distinguish themselves in their courses sufficiently to obtain a 
scholarship, prove, notwithstanding, in after-life, those upon whom 
the education has been most profitably bestowed. This argument 
has, in fact, been pushed to its extreme limit. The proposed sys- 
tem of scholarships would more than provide for every case of hard- 
ship in the first half of each class; but it is then urged the real 
“bone and sinew ” of our College life is found not in the first half 
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of each class, but in its third quarter, or, perchance, nearer to the 
foot thereof. In fact, poor scholarship, if combined with lack of 
means, has figured, somewhat sentimentally perhaps, as indicative 
of our most precious educational material. Sympathy has at 
times even seemed to obscure discernment; for, while the dull, 
lumpish, and mentally inert, provided only they are also poor, have 
been almost passionately adhered to as the possible flowers of the 
flock, others of the same general type, but more fortunate in 
their worldly belongings, have been roundly denounced, and char- 
acterized as college barnacles. All this may be so. Scholarship 
may, as asserted, be no test of capacity ; and high college rank 
may serve only to excite doubt of subsequent success in life. If, 
however, such is indeed the case, experience is sadly at fault. But, 
reverting to ex erience for light and guidance, the answer to the 
first objection is obvious. No process of elimination is perfect ; 
none, indeed, is otherwise than rough and general; and, in Na- 
ture, most so of all. While, then, there are exceptions to this as 
to all rules, it may fairly be assumed that the test of application, 
natural ability, and industry, as developed in University standing, 
is approximately correct as a basis of guidance for an estimate of 
the individual. In a general way, it may be anticipated that the 
young man who stands well in his studies in the College will stand 
high in subsequent life. While, therefore, it is impossible to adopt 
any system of elimination which will work no occasional hardship, 
or set all criticism at defiance, the system proposed — that of 
judging by established tests — will, it may not unsafely be asserted, 
produce, as a general rule, results as little unsatisfactory as can 
be reached through any test possible to devise. 

In the second place, it has been argued that the American stu- 
dent is unwilling to support himself, or be supported, through 
scholarships; such aids partake of the nature of charity, and his 
self-respect revolts thereat. It may well be questioned whether 
this argument is sustained in practical experience. The extract 
quoted from Dean Hurlbut’s Report looks certainly in the opposite 
direction. The highest College authority is thereon immediate 
record as recommending an increase in scholarships. He refers 
to it, indeed, as one of the more pressing present needs of the 
University. The obvious implication is that scholarships are not 
unpopular to any excessive extent, and that the demand for them 
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even now largely exceeds the supply. Certainly it is not easy 
to see why any man should consider himself degraded -by recouping 
for himself or his family the expense of his education through high 
scholarship. But that such supersensitiveness exists at all taxes 
the credibility of almost every graduate of even moderate means. 
It is directly opposed to the facts of his experience. The applica- 
tions for aid to get a university education are both incessant and 
pressing, nor is hesitation in the acceptance of the same conspicu- 
ous. The exception is the case where gratitude is subsequently 
evinced, or effort at repayment made. But if, contrary to all 
individual experience, such a hesitation as to the acceptance of a 
fairly won money recognition does prevail to any large extent, 
those subject to it had better, with the least delay possible, be 
educated into a sounder condition, mental and moral. The win- 
ning of a scholarship should be looked upon as the winning of 
a decoration, and as a source of pride. The suggestion that any- 
where or by anybody it is held a badge of mendicancy is not 
worthy of consideration. If such is the case now, it cannot too 
soon cease to be the case. 

The discussion is now in its earlier stage. Of necessity it in- 
volves many points worthy of careful consideration. Harvard 
may, it is apprehensively argued, by making the well-to-do pay, 
and throwing wide its portals to the more capable poor, acquire 
evil reputation as being a “Rich Man’s College”; or it may, 
by not bestowing its endowment impartially on the less capable, 
as well as the more capable, of the poor, be drifting away from 
“democracy.” These, and other similar considerations should, 
and doubtless will, be thoroughly thrashed out by those upon whom 
a final decision devolves. Many points of detail will also have to 
be considered. For instance, under such a system as herein sug- 
gested, it is obvious that some provision must be made to meet 
the requirements of students during the year of competitive test. 
A scholarship of the sort proposed can, of course, only be gained 
as the result of work done; and cases of privation and hardship 
must necessarily occur during that preliminary period. Such 
could, however, be met in various ways, once the necessary funds 
are provided. The tuition fees could be omitted on evidence 
of high scholarship; regulated advances could, on application, be 
made; or, finally, conditional scholarships might be awarded. 
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Other provisions would have to be made as to the bestowal of 
scholarships when earned, and alternatives to a money recognition 
arranged. These, however, are all matters not now to be discussed.! 


C. F. Adams, ’56. 





THE NEWSPAPER PRESS.? 


Tuat brilliant and thoroughly trained journalist, Mr. Charles 
A. Dana, expressed the opinion, a few years before his death, that 
the art of gathering news had been so far perfected that editors 
were emancipated from that drudgery, and had again become 
intellectual beings. The marvelous methods of communication 
which sprang into being during the last century had made the 
earth, physically, a very small object. The enterprise of the 
newspapers had picketed the globe so that very little of what can 
properly be called news could long escape their attention. The 
important news problem which apparently confronted the news- 
papers at the time Mr. Dana spoke was one relating to accuracy 
and manner of statement, so that the current history of the world 
might be presented with correctness and literary form, and all that 
remained for the editor was to take a view of the world each day 
from his conning tower, and devote his time chiefly to political 
discussion, to literature, science, and art, and to civilizing the tone 
and influence of his newspaper. 

But old problems are solved only to have new and often more 
difficult ones take their places. Mr. Dana’s vision wasa noble and 
not an irrational one. But along came the portent of yellow jour- 
nalism. It turned out that the new editor was far from content 
with the humdrum existence of a mere intellectual or, indeed, of a 
moral being. To his view the great modern searchlight had only 


1 It is not generally known that the question of anincrease in the tuition fee of the 
Harvard Academic Department was agitated in the Board of Overseers in 1894. The 
matter was then referred to a special committee of the Board, consisting of the late 
Henry Lee, Moses Williams, and H. H. Sprague. A majority report, drawn up by 
Mr. Lee, and signed by him and Mr. Williams, was then presented, advocating an 
increase of the fee. Mr. Sprague dissented therefrom. Both reports were printed 
for the use of the Board of Overseers, but never made public. The recommendations 
contained in the report of the majority were not adopted. As the proposal is now 
matter of public discussion it might be desirable to have the two reports then made 
printed, for the information of the alumni, and the large number of others interested. 

2 Oration delivered in Sanders Theatre, before the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, June 30, 1904. 
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given him a larger horizon, and there still remained an even 
greater borderland between the known and the unknown. He 
was not attracted by the monotony of printing what everybody 
else printed, and he was compelled to seek for something else than 
legitimate news which had become the common possession of all. 
Something else was necessary to give his journal a striking indi- 
viduality, and especially a circulation, that would appear impos- 
ing in affidavits. In order to make an impression upon the stone 
wall of public opinion it was necessary to deal it a hard blow. 
Sensationalism, instead of news, became the leading feature in 
the new development, and the accuracy which the perfected art of 
collecting news had placed within the grasp of the editor gave 
place to exaggeration. It is undeniable, too, that the audacity 
and energy of the new journalism had a very distinct influence 
upon the field at large, an influence which, although the evil pre- 
dominated, was not wholly unmixed with good. It at least stimu- 
lated enterprise, but it discolored the institution as a whole, in- 
cluding even the periodical press, with a streak of yellow, and it 
lessened the sense of public responsibility. I believe I cannot 
better employ the time I am, through your highly prized invita- 
tion, to occupy to-day than in speaking to you about some aspects 
of the present journalism and particularly about some of the pub- 
lic responsibilities of the press. 

The vast consequence of newspapers under a free government, 
like ours, and the necessary reliance upon them on the part of the 
people, who are supposed to decide public policies, for the facts 
of current political history, make the press, I believe, a fitting 
subject for discussion upon an occasion like this. We tax ourselves 
enormously to support schools and colleges and carefully discuss 
systems of education, and yet the press as a practical educating 
force for good or evil is hardly second to any other agency. I fancy 
the press will be the last to find fault that it should become, 
what it has not yet been, the subject of general and critical public 
discussion. There is no other business than its own under the sun 
that it does not discuss with the greatest freedom and often even 
propose to regulate by law. It keeps its watchful eye upon gov- 
ernors, legislatures, and courts, and it has its say about them. 
That is one of the things the press was brought into the world to 
do. But what can a corrupt legislator or governor avail if the 
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press be vigilant and pure, and on the other hand, what can the 
most honest public officer avail if the press be corrupt and devoted 
to the service of humbug? Who then shall keep the keepers? Is 
it not most important above all that the professional censors be 
clean-handed and pure? If you give them the benefit of honest 
and unsparing criticism, shall we not have a better press and con- 
sequently a better public? There is so obviously only a single 
answer to these questions that they may seem to you very common- 
place. The press should be publicly discussed and we shall be told 
that it is publicly discussed. There is scarcely a month rolls by 
when some of our statesmen or clergymen do not make speeches, 
and very eloquent speeches, at meetings of editors about the press. 
But the difficulty is we have speeches about it but very little dis- 
cussion. The subject is approached from the kneeling posture. 
We are worshiping at the shrine of a very great goddess. She 
has fame in her gift, or, what at the moment in most men’s minds 
is just as good as fame, she has publicity. And so it comes about 
that the press has many palaverers and few critics, and that it gets 
very little of the faithful wounding of a friend except when one 
newspaper falls out with another and they each generously, and in 
a kindly spirit, no doubt, point out the other’s failings. And so, 
too, it also comes about that the eloquent speeches I have referred 
to are usually about the wonder-working press, or the world- 
embracing press, or the cloud-banishing press, with the newspaper 
men as a set of wizards and magicians, and as a natural result of 
this generous appreciation we have a group of the best edited, if 
not the greatest statesmen the world has ever seen. 

But do not understand me as imposing upon myself the danger- 
ous and difficult task of presenting our brethren of the press to 
themselves in all their enormity, or the formidable task of promul- 
gating a code of newspaper ethics. I am attempting nothing so 
ambitious. I shall say the few things about newspapers that it 
seems to me the time has come for speaking publicly, as they have 
probably been spoken many times privately. I shall refer to the 
special relation in which the press stands to the state, and I shall 
also say a word for its regulation, not indeed by law, but a regulation 
that shall come chiefly from an enlightened public opinion oper- 
ating upon those who conduct our newspapers. And I shall esteem 
myself fortunate if I shall be able to stimulate in any degree the 
discussion necessary to the formation of that opinion. 
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It surely is most necessary to watch critically the operation of 
an institution which acts as the cement holding a great nation like 
our own together and without which our continental republic under 
its existing institutions would not be possible. The press furnishes 
great masses of people with the means of touching elbows, and 
makes it possible for each one of them to become a vital part of 
organized society. It is the general eye and ear, and brings before 
the intelligence of each man in the state current events bearing 
upon the problems upon which he is to exercise his will as a free- 
man. Individuals can see and understand what is happening in 
their immediate neighborhood, and there may be developed a nar- 
row and contracted public sentiment in localities, yet an isolated 
sentiment and one unable to regard broadly or to comprehend 
great national issues ; but without the press a great mass of men, 
under conditions now prevailing in the world, would be like driven 
cattle. When Emmel established his weekly journal three centu- 
ries ago, such a thing as public opinion did not exist, and culture 
was confined to the very few. The ability to read and write was 
proof of great learning. At that time the nearest approach to 
public opinion would be found in idolatry to a reigning family or 
in the carefully cherished and unreasoning hatred of a rival nation, 
or in some similar sentiment or prejudice. 

Despotic governments recognized with unerring instinct the 
printing-press as a deadly enemy, giving promise, first of intelli- 
gence and then of political organization to the great mass of the 
people, and they treated it like a foe. All the miracles that have 
been wrought by the printing-press cannot of course be ascribed 
to newspapers or even to freedom of printing. The most imper- 
ishable monuments of English literature were created while the 
press was in chains. But freedom of political discussion was 
chiefly the outgrowth of the newspaper press, and as a consequence 
a genuine public opinion has at last been established which mani- 
fests itself unmistakably. This tremendous force, which sweeps 
across the continent, is irresistible when right, and when wrong 
awes men and makes them cowards to speak the thing they will 
if it is against the error that darkens the sky. As the growth of 
the newspaper press is chiefly responsible for the existence of this 
opinion, so with it rests largely the responsibility to determine 
whether it shall be a force for evil or for good. 

With all the enormous resources of the press to-day and the 
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prodigies of energy which it commands, and so often misapplies, 
it has undergone a somewhat haphazard and Bohemian develop- 
ment. The remuneration of its owners and writers in its early 
days was indeed paltry. Fora long time they were in the main 
little better than social outcasts, with a low standing even in the 
profession of letters. Only three quarters of a century ago Wal- 
ter Scott wrote to Lockhart, “Nothing but a thorough-going black- 
guard ought to attempt the daily press.” And yet, chiefly by the 
genius of individual editors, by the lavish use of marvels of inven- 
tion, the greatest of which were especially adapted to collecting 
news and to making and circulating newspapers, and by the gen- 
eral diffusion of education, it attained a position where it had 
almost within its grasp a power greater than that wielded by any 
other human institution. In the interest of the nation which has 
so much at stake, in the interest of the press itself, which should 
exercise that power, but which never will unless it shall show a 
sense of public responsibility befitting its importance, I believe 
the time is here when the press must be regulated, not indeed by 
law, which would be harmful if not nugatory, but, as I have said, 
by self-imposed restraints, and in deference to public opinion which 
is slowly being educated to a sense of what the press should be 
and the favor of which is the object the newspapers struggle most 
strongly to secure. There is, of course, danger that if regulation 
does not come inside the institution it may come from the out- 
side. Extremes often lie very near each other, and it is only a 
step from the wildest license to the most severe repression. Society 
is often long suffering and slow to act, but the gross abuse even 
of a most cherished freedom may force it to act for its own pre- 
servation. Long delayed action is apt to be extreme action. 

It is vital that the regulation of the press should come by some 
other means than by law. Law has been tried and produced evils 
which society should be slow to face again. The early workings of 
the printing-press developed its most formidable foe, the Court of 
Star Chamber. The right, and indeed the means in any effective 
way, of discussing public questions had not existed. There was a 
sanctity, if not a divinity, about the operations of governments 
which made it perilous in the extreme for any subject to question 
them. At the appearance of an agency like the printing-press for 
creating public opinion and disseminating it in a permanent form 
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those who wielded the governments stood aghast. Repression, 
licensings, summary punishments, mark the growth of the new 
power. The battle for liberty in England was not waged more 
fiercely over taxation than over the right of publishing. From the 
celebrated trial of the bishops for criminal libel to the trial of 
Woodfall, the verdicts in proceedings for libel were most momen- 
tous to freedom. In spite of prosecutions in regular and irregular 
courts the liberty of publishing was steadily extended until the 
printer of the merciless letters of Junius was permitted to go un- 
punished, and not long after the absolute freedom of the press was 
definitely established. But it must be borne in mind that this re- 
sistless encroachment of the right of printing did not sweep away 
any of the barriers for the protection of the individual and in no 
degree tended to the upbuilding of an engine for the destruction of 
the right of private character. The liberty of printing no more 
gave a man the right to take away the good name of his neighbor 
than the right to bear arms gave him the right to take his life. It 
was essentially a struggle to establish those fundamental rights 
which are comprehended under the name of freedom, and among 
them all there was none more primary or more vital to the happi- 
ness of men than the right to enjoy in an undiminished degree the 
good fame to which their characters entitled them. In every phase 
of the struggle Lord Wynford’s epigram was true as it is to-day, 
that the liberty of the press ends where vituperation begins. An 
exception, however, should be made to this statement. Under a 
law solemnly enacted by a Massachusetts legislature a newspaper 
may take chances with a man’s character in order to beat its rival, 
may print a scandal about him first and investigate it afterwards, 
and, if wrong, may apply the salve of retraction in mitigation ; as 
if there were not scandal enough in the world already and as if 
withdrawing the poisoned arrow would heal the wound. If indi- 
vidual character required safeguards when the press was weak, 
much more does it require them when the press is powerful. If 
any change were made in the relation of newspapers to private 
character it would be in the interest of the public and the individ- 
ual to make it a serious offense to publish scandal on mere rumor 
and before ascertaining its truth. 

General regulation by law, then, is not to be thought of unless, 
as I have said, the press forces its way to the farthest extreme of 
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license and compels society to regulate it in order to preserve 
civilization. The freedom of the press is the essence of all our 
freedom, and to attempt to limit the right of public discussion, to 
revive the scandalum magnatum, to put barriers against the criti- 
cism of the acts of public officers, however intemperately em- 
ployed, would be to send us back again upon the thorny pathway 
over which we have traveled. If the attempt to protect society 
by law from the “ yellow peril” and the other perils growing out 
of journalism would cost us too dearly in the diminution of our 
general liberties, how shall the press be led to restrain itself within 
those limits which are demanded broadly by its own safety and by 
the interests of society? Perhaps it may aid us in suggesting a 
solution of this question to consider somewhat the condition which 
our journalism has reached and what it should be. We may not 
agree upon an ideal journalism, but we shall probably have no 
difficulty, in agreeing that some things conspicuous in it are not 
ideal. 

Very few generalizations can fairly be applied to all our news- 
papers, but the striking characteristics of our new and most con- 
spicuous journalism are its impatience, its sensationalism, and its 
exaggerated enterprise, or, rather, its sham enterprise. It cannot 
wait until an event happens, but aims to wring secrets from the 
breast of fate and to record things which have not yet come into 
being. It is not unwilling to relieve the courts of their responsi- 
bilities and acquit, or more often, convict, men accused of crime. 
The London Times, early in its career, performed a notable 
service by publishing a plain and unsensational statement of facts 
which prevented the carrying out of a gigantic system of forgeries, 
and a somewhat similar service has more than once been rendered 
by American newspapers. But the emulation of these exploits of 
vigilant and really enterprising journalism has carried the typical 
yellow newspaper to the extreme of sensationalism. Every mys- 
tery is magnified into crime, and crime itself is given new horrors 
by the publication of the most minute detail and by hideous special 
clues, elaborately worked up, duly set off by the camera and put 
forth under headlines in the most appalling type, clues which if 
followed out would very likely put the police upon a false scent, 


instead of aiding them. If the state secures a conviction some, 
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if the crime is a sufficiently depraved one. The tendency of this 
incredibly base and wicked practice to increase crime by sugges- 
tion is too obvious to be commented upon, and, like Milton’s Satan 
squat like a toad at the ear of Eve, these newspapers poison the 
minds of the millions who read them. Then they are in the con- 
fidence of the commanders of the world’s armies, and almost any 
day you may read in detail the plans upon which the Japanese or 
Russian generals propose to fight a future battle. If one of two 
particularly yellow newspapers in some city publishes a rumor 
that six Russian battleships have been sunk, its rival will likely 
issue an extra increasing the number from six to eight. Illustra- 
tions, some of them depraved, some of them innocent, of this 
colossal and ludicrous egotism which calls itself by the name of 
enterprise might be multiplied indefinitely. 

I will cite one instance of an attempt, of a common enough 
kind, to magnify something of slight importance into a great jour- 
nalistic triumph. A few years ago one of the newspapers secured 
what it claimed was an interview with the pope. It might or 
might not have been genuine, but it was an entirely safe gener- 
ality, with no particular meaning. It was determined to make it 
a great central feature in one of the issues, as if it announced a 
new department in theology, and, as a tribute to its consequence, 
to present it to the public with interviews from distinguished men 
about the interview itself. Among those asked for his opinion 
upon the interview was Mr. Thomas B. Reed, who read it over 
and said: ‘I should be very glad to give you an interview about 
this, but the overpowering emptiness of the production leaves me 
speechless.” 

Our newspapers undoubtedly show extraordinary enterprise 
and make lavish outlays for what is called news, but those mes- 
sages which are borne upon the wings of the press, those “ eagle 
wings,” on which Juvenal tells us “immortal scandals fly,” have 
within a few years greatly changed in quality. The strength of 
the pinion has so increased that very common and heavy material 
is often now carried upon it. Wing-borne freight is still only 
freight, and much of it had better never be carried at all. The 
universe is ransacked for horrors with which to decorate the first 
page and drive the people towards madness or at least towards 
barbarism. 
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Sydney Smith said that reputation is one of the prizes for 
which men contend, and therefore that praise should not be given 
unless justly due. Praise should not be bestowed grudgingly 
when deserved, but it violates: the inherent sense of justice to con- 
fer the palm not upon the swift runner but upon the laggard. I 
fancy no one would accuse our press as a whole with discrimina- 
tion or even an attempt at a just holding of the scales. Gross 
exaggeration as a daily mental diet helps to engender a condition 
of mind in the American people which is only satisfied by the 
constant employment of superlatives — a condition which finds its 
consummate flowering-out in our national conventions, where to 
the incredible laudation of words is added a noisy powwow, run- 
ning thirty minutes by the clock, from which nothing is lacking 
but enthusiasm and paint to make it a reproduction of the war- 
dance of the savage. Our newspapers alternate between violent 
eulogy and violent abuse. You may read the contemporary his- 
tories of the golden age of American eloquence or of the time 
when Gladstone, Peel, Disraeli, and Palmerston were contending 
for supremacy in the British Parliament, and you will find, if not 
always measured and temperate statement, at least the lineaments 
of the great actors retaining the appearance of real humanity. 
But living in an era of the headline and the limelight, newspapers 
speak of our war ministers often in terms that could not justly be 
applied to Stanton and Carnot; we have secretaries who eclipse 
Adams and Webster; and statesmen, who in former times were 
developed by a long discipline and training in their calling, now 
spring full-armed from the head of the appointing power. They 
will paint the war bantam as the eagle and drive the eagle from 
the sky. Charges of criminality will be leveled at large numbers 
of men in the mass and, by way of compensation, other men will 
be exalted to the heavens. Abuse, however, greatly predominates 
over commendation, especially in the treatment of agencies of 
government. To illustrate: there may be instances in recent years 
when a state legislature has been spoken of by the newspapers in 
any other terms than of derision and contempt, but if so the in- 
stances are rare indeed. If the press is justified in the matter, one 
of two conclusions follows, either that the American people are not 
far from being a corrupt people, or that they usually elect their 
worst men to public office. There has been a reversal of condi- 
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tions since the first appearance of newspapers. Then the gov- 
ernment persecuted the press and now the press is apt to perse- 
cute the government. Criti¢ism of course only attains its object 
when it is discriminating and just. Unrestrained, furious, and 
unjust attack can in no sense be called criticism, but it is destruc- 
tive of its ends. Since the public must see public officers chiefly 
through the press, it is necessary that it should be vigilant, spar- 
ing no wrongdoing wherever it may exist, but it is as necessary, 
too, that it should be just. Unsparing denunciation, particularly 
of representative bodies, has become a seated habit. The people 
come to recognize this habit of mind and are less influenced by it. 
Indeed, on more than one important occasion, when the press was 
united in support of a good political cause, it has gone down to 
defeat largely because the weight of its opinion had been im- 
paired by its own intemperance. 

But the real danger after all probably lies in the opposite direc- 
tion. The press is more apt to combine with the government, 
especially if it be a government of the blessed paternalistic kind. 
Newspapers already are a species of monopoly. They are increas- 
ingly hard to set on foot. That fact is the prime cause of yellow 
journalism. Great sums of money legitimately expended are 
hardly adequate to establish a newspaper, and it becomes neces- 
sary in addition to employ the arts of the showman, the art of the 
pander, and to appeal to the side of human nature most easily 
reached, which is the side of passion. With the present economic 
tendency continuing, the time is not far distant when it will be 
nearly as difficult to create a new newspaper as to create a new 
coal-mine. The great news centres are comparatively few, and so 
are the important newspapers. Combinations have already been 
made for the purpose of collecting news — combinations perfectly 
natural and highly beneficial to the public because they have 
tended to do away with the competition to tell the largest story, 
and they furnish us to-day with the greater part of the real news. 
The general tendency to combination, already at work in the 
newspaper field, will not need to proceed far before we shall have, 
if not a common ownership of newspapers, at least a “ gentleman’s 
agreement” or the “community of interest” plan, and we shall 
have our news “ barons” as well as our steel and coal “ barons.” 
Great capitalists do not fancy agitation. They prefer to have 
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things go along as they are. Being on the box-seat, they are will- 
ing to let well enough alone. And so there is a likelihood that 
there may be a new sort of partnership with the government, not 
the kind of a partnership which existed until lately in Germany 
when policemen acted as editors-in-chief, putting the finishing 
touches upon editorials, and harmonizing everything with the gov- 
ernment’s wishes, but a partnership of real interest where rich 
newspaper owners and the individuals controlling the government 
will desire to “stand pat” and keep what they have. Then we 
should have the really strong newspapers smugly proclaiming to 
the multitude the freedom so full of blessings to themselves, and 
the struggling, short-lived newspaper, wildly crying out for lib- 
erty, and smearing on the yellow in order to gain a living support. 
I imagine none of us, if we were there, would fancy either of these 
sorts of newspaper, but as between the sleek, thoroughly com- 
mercialized champion of privilege, trying to lead public opinion in 
the direction of its own interests, baffling justice in her eternal 
struggle to give one measure to all men, and the miserable starv- 
ing yellow sheet, protesting against a system of government for the 
benefit of the few, I trust we should be with the yellow starveling. 

Not long ago we had an instance which portended the possi- 
bility of newspaper partnership with our government, or rather 
with our administrations, for we yet fondly cherish the notion, at 
least just before an election, that the people are the government. 
It is well known that, with few exceptions, the American press 
suppressed for days after it knew about them the facts of the inglo- 
rious Samar expedition, facts which it was most vital for the peo- 
ple to know if the government is their own and they have any 
concern for its honor. A conspiracy of silence on the part of 
newspapers to break faith with their readers, to cheat the people 
and to treat them like children, shows very little of the flashing 
of the old fire. Certainly it has little of the spirit of the tribune 
about it, and has an ugly suggestion of subserviency to those in 
authority. Between the voluntary course of the imperialistic 
newspapers and the press censors of this free government, censor- 
ing the news for its own sovereign citizens, how much were we 
permitted for years to know of the real conditions in the Philip- 
pines? They do things differently in England, the country which 
chiefly established for us our right of free printing. The news- 
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papers there exposed the policy of reconcentration which the gov- 
ernment had adopted in the South African war, and they exposed 
it so effectively that many of its horrors were mitigated. But 
even a partnership between the press and the government would 
not be a final solution. It would be merely a reaction, and ulti- 
mate progress is only the net result of successive reactions. If 
you believe that political freedom, with all its tumult and dis- 
quietude, is yet better for humanity, that under it the greater 
number of men reach the highest development, that it is demanded 
by the dignity of manhood, and nothing else will satisfy its inborn 
aspiration, the thing to do is to keep up the fight in the hope that 
the battles that are won will more than offset those that are lost, 
and that your effort will be constantly bringing you nearer to your 
goal. If one is contented always to row with the tide he either 
has before him no definite port or he is not steadfast to attain it. 

But sensational journalism, the reporting of false or grossly 
exaggerated news, is not a disease of modern times. It is as old 
as lying. It was found in what answered for the press in the 
early days of Carthage, presided over by the daughter of the earth, 
the goddess or monster of whom Virgil wrote. A truer picture 
of yellow journalism than that given by the poet has never been 
painted : 





a pedibus celerem, it pernicibus alis 
Monstrum horrendum, ingens, cui, quot sant corpore plumae 
Tot vigiles occuli subter, mirabile dictu 
Tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, tot subrigit aures. 
Nocte valet caeli medio terraeque per umbram, 
Stridens, nec dulci declinat lumina somno ; 
Luce sedet custos aut summi culmine tecti, 
Turribus aut altis, et magnas territat urbes ; 
Tam ficti pravique tenat, quam nuntia veri.” 


I would thus sum up the attributes of the monster: 

Swift of foot and wing, with an eye, mouth, ear, tongue for 
every feather, flying over the earth at midnight, shrieking, sleep- 
less, standing watch on the roof-tops, or high towers, at early 
dawn, terrifying great cities, as much a messenger of wicked false- 
hood as of truth. 

And because this tendency to exaggerate and spread rumors is 
old like other inherent vices and has its roots in human nature, it 
will probably yet remain with us a very long time. The printing- 
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press, the telegraph, and the telephone have not created it, they 
have only made it vastly more effective, for unfortunately the 
vices as well as the virtues get the benefit of the inventions and 
usually employ them with a more aggressive enterprise. But 
scandalmongering and lying have never commended themselves to 
the better opinion of mankind, and there is scarcely a reason why 
they should not be held in the same aversion as they have ever 
been. It is not given us to remove from man the tendency to- 
wards them by a surgical operation, but all right-thinking men 
can and will apply the natural antidote of contempt. 

But the breath of a newspaper’s life is popularity, and it is 
for its interest to gain the good opinion of the public. It may 
achieve an ephemeral success without it. Sensationalism gross 
enough to catch quickly the popular eye is often employed to 
secure a circulation. But when that is gained, there is usually an 
effort to place the newspaper upon the basis of respectability. 
More than one journal now important and respectable has trodden 
the pathway of filth and scandal. Perhaps it is not strictly true 
to ascribe this evolution to the belief of the publisher that it pays 
to behave well and that in the newspaper business in the long run 
“virtue has its own reward.” The fierce struggle is first to es- 
tablish and maintain an existence, and after that object has been 
attained the publisher prefers to be respectable and to permit his 
readers to enjoy sanity. But the swamps of journalism at any 
important news centre are not permitted to remain long un- 
tenanted. The moment one newspaper emerges and gains the 
highlands of respectability, another usually takes its place. 

Macaulay has said somewhere that the newspapers afford the 
only true history of a country. That doubtless has a large mea- 
sure of truth as applied to the newspapers of his day, and should 
be even more true of the press of our time. The modern news- 
paper has resources of which Macaulay never dreamed. If it 
were what it might be it would give a living picture of the world’s 
life, the daily ebb and flow of the mind of the race, with nothing 
too great to be comprehended, nothing too small to escape its eye, 
and all portrayed by the artist’s pencil, guided and inspired by 
the spirit of truth and justice. But if some historian in the far 
future should apply Macaulay’s observation generally to the news- 
papers of our time he would be likely to epitomize the striking 
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points of the history of our age somewhat in this wise: “That was 
an era of gross public robbery and of atrocious scandals and 
crimes. Its great schools for the training of gladiators have since 
developed into famous seats of learning. It did indeed possess 
one good man, but the vast sums with which he endowed libraries 
were apparently expended for historical novels and other sensa- 
tional books.” 

It is, I believe, a criticism that will generally hold good against 
our newspapers that they do not attempt genuine and serious dis- 
cussion. The newspapers of the country are few indeed whose 
editorials present more than the miserable claptrap of the day. 
They cannot of course be expected to record the final judgment 
of history the day of the event. Mistakes will occur even in care- 
ful writing, and they frequently could not be avoided in the hasty 
writing required for the press ; but our newspapers certainly do not 
lack for men of talent able to improve greatly the quality of their 
editorial discussion. If the editorial writer would bring a serious 
purpose and the result of careful study to his work, if he would aim 
higher than to produce scrappy paragraphs, often without a point, 
ad captandum appeals to popular errors, or essays designed only 
to stand the test of a single reading by one who knows nothing of 
the subject, there would more commonly be something else than 
the air of infallibility now found upon the editorial page to influ- 
ence the opinion of the reader. 

The press possesses the talent necessary to produce editorials 
which would impart a tone and dignity to the newspaper, assist in 
making journalism a genuine institution, and give it a place among 
the learned professions. It has a fertile field from which to draw 
recruits. It exerts a strong attraction upon many bright college 
men, an attraction that will steadily wane if the work becomes 
more and more that of hack writing for a commercialized institu- 
tion. Young men enter trade for the purpose of making money, 
but very many of them enter journalism for a far different reason, 
from a taste for literary work, and, inspired by the careers of the 
great journalists, from a laudable ambition to exercise an influence 
in shaping the public opinion of their time. It should be a great 
school for the training of men of letters. It has the character of 
work; it has splendid material; but a vicious policy requiring 
insincere and shallow and smart writing impairs, rather than cul- 
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tivates, literary talent. It has long been the practice in France 
for the most brilliant literary minds of the nation to come each 
day in contact with the readers of the newspapers. Leaders in 
the London Times of a generation ago will many of them re- 
pay reading to-day for the vigor of their style, their admirable 
lucidity, and often for their just treatment of current history. 
They were apparently written by specialists of high attainment, 
and they frequently combined the judicial quality of history with 
the vividness of writing at the time and on the spot in the atmo- 
sphere of the event. Take what are called our metropolitan news- 
papers, although they by no means absorb the editorial talent of 
the country. The World, when Mr. Marble was its editor, printed 
admirable, if partisan, essays. Mr. Greeley, as editor of the 
Tribune, was chiefly a political gladiator, and his editorials, while 
not conspicuous for literary merit, displayed great political force. 
There were other New York journals of that time with able ed- 
itorials, but, with all their greatly increased financial resources, I 
question if more than two of all the newspapers in that city main- 
tain editorial pages on the whole comparable with what they were 
a generation ago. 

There is too much space-filling. It would require all the genu- 
ine literature of a year to fill one of those enormous combinations 
of wood pulp and ink which make the Sabbath hideous. Newspa- 
pers would shrink their bulk if they cultivated a proper sense even 
of dignity. There are many things they should not stoop to »rint, 
and a sense of truth would make still further inroads upon their 
columns. The press, as it is, undoubtedly enlarges the basis for 
literature, broadens the outlook, and kindles the minds of very 
many people, but it also takes the attention of many others from 
good literature, from what is connected to what is fragmentary, 
encourages intellectual dissipation rather than the habit of severe 
thought, and leads to the impairment of memory and the destruc- 
tion of literary taste. An able and sincere editorial page would 
furnish something in the nature of an antidote for all this. 

But there are some newspapers remaining which, while suffi- 
ciently recognizing the modern spirit, hold fast to the high-minded 
traditions of journalism and may well serve as models. As an 
illustration I will select one, that I do not need to name, published 
in the interior of New England. Those in its immediate constitu- 
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ency have their local news printed each morning, and printed 
where they can find it. Then comes the important news of the 
state, the nation, and the world, with the sense of proportion fairly 
applied, and the whole is crowned by the honest, sensible, and often 
inspiring word of editorial comment. Very few things of import- 
ance in the world are brought to light each day of which its 
readers are not informed the next morning, and they are spared a 
good deal of unnecessary emotion over false news, and are spared, 
too, the special companionship of the fiends at their breakfast- 
tables. It holds a level mirror up to life so that the sky of hu- 
manity, with its light as well as its shadow, may play upon it; 
returning no hideously distorted image, not merely giving the 
sensational and the base, but reflecting also some of the beauty 
of which the world is full, and of which the yellow journal gives 
little suspicion. It is the sort of newspaper in character that 
Macaulay was familiar with and which inspired the remark to 
which I have referred. 

Then we have a few newspapers in broader fields which in all 
respects but an important one are nearly ideal. They possess 
dauntless courage, scorn their own financial concerns when the 
public interest is involved, display the austere spirit of the tribune, 
wear the collar of no party, show a high measure of enterprise, do 
not treat the intelligence of their readers with contempt by empty 
or specious writing, and are forcible and often brilliant in their 
editorials. But they cherish too much the implacable spirit which 
is rarely satisfied by anything poor humanity can do. I remember 
that a newspaper so conspicuous in this class as really to stand by 
itself had for many years as a subscriber a professor in a noble old 
New England college, towards which many, and myself among 
them, cherish feelings of gratitude and love. One day the pro- 
fessor stopped the paper. The editor wrote asking him to state 
frankly the reason, and received a reply somewhat after this 
fashion: “I think your paper a very able one, but I fear if I con- 
tinue reading it I shall take to beating my wife.” 

However, newspapers are edited by men, and as they are the 
expression of human characteristics they are apt to differ just as 
men differ. If a man is selfish or generous, a true democrat or a 
born flunkey, do not think to change his nature by making him an 
editor. To convert a man into an institution and to speak of the 
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voice of the pulpit or bar or press is to an extent misleading. 
There is each time a man speaking behind the mask, perhaps no 
less human nor wiser than his brother in the street, where wisdom 
so often cries aloud. The newspaper, indeed, except where a 
strong character is at its head, shows less of the individual and 
more of the composite man because of the great number of minds 
engaged in its production. The influence of the press has been 
on the whole to diminish the artificial authority of institutions by 
bringing the public face to face with men; and at last, too, the 
sanctity of the editorial “we” is disappearing. The personal 
element as a human force in journalism is almost a thing of the 
past. The newspaper was once a companion to its readers. They 
received it at their firesides as a welcome guest, and felt a sense 
of personal friendship towards its editor. Very few were the 
journals that were not generously welcomed to the homes of the 
land. But with the exception of rare cases that sentiment has 
gone. 

The commercial spirit of the times has effectually invaded the 
press and is, I believe, not without responsibility for the lowering 
of its tone, for it must be borne in mind that the press has 
become a great money-making institution. The capitalized value 
of the British newspapers is stated on good authority to be nearly 
$800,000,000, while the value of the annual product alone of 
American newspapers is $225,000,000, with the great profits of 
the advertising to be added. We have here an enormous com- 
mercial element, an element which ranks it financially with the 
great industrial interests, which has not usually been taken into 
account in considering the development of the press or the nature 
of the influence it should wield. Enormous fortunes have been 
made, and made quickly, in this country and in England out of 
journalism or the influential business connections which the own- 
ership of an important journal brings. The commercial feature 
is destructive of the idea that it should have a higher sanctity in 
the public mind than any other commercial business. One who 
is at the same time a missionary and a merchant will doubtless 
do as much good as he can without serious injury to his business. 
But there is necessarily the element of double service which it has 
ever been impossible to render to two masters. He would, indeed, 
be a heroic editor who would be willing, by advocating an unpop- 
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ular cause, to jeopardize the prosperity of a great newspaper and 
lessen the dividends to the stockholders of the wealthy corpora- 
tion which employed him. It was a dictum of the late Mr. God- 
kin that “there are not many newspapers which can afford to 
defy a large advertiser.” The support of a just cause, the print- 
ing even of an unvarnished news article, would be an expensive 
luxury if the prosperity of the newspaper should thereby be in- 
jured. And so the man who must secure the great sums of money 
necessary each year to meet the expenses and satisfy the stock- 
holders is more and more the man who really runs the newspaper, 
and the control of our journals is being rapidly transferred from 
the editorial floor to the counting-room. 

The once mighty editor makes as brave a show as he can with- 
out injuring the interests of his journal. Trusts in the abstract it 
will be safe to batter hard, also legislatures and congresses and 
sometimes the courts, as it will put the newspaper in the attitude 
of defending the people against public oppression. Some wonder- 
ful diplomatic triumphs will be unearthed and beautifully written 
about, for whether there was any diplomacy in the triumph or 
any triumph at all, it will appeal to the patriotism of the people 
and sell papers. Being conducted by men essentially as a money- 
making enterprise, we are to regard it as we should any other 
money-making enterprise. The laborer of course is worthy of his 
hire even in the pulpit, but although that is an institution which 
it requires money to support, it is not ordinarily run to make 
dividends for the pewholders. When the press capitalizes and 
attempts to earn profits upon its capacity as an educating force, 
as a director of public opinion and as a guardian of liberty, some 
of the presumptions surrounding it in former days cease to exist. 

But the prosperity of the newspapers has obvious advantages 
to the public. They can at least afford to be independent. The 
hungry patriot is sometimes no less a source of danger to the state 
than the well-fed patriot. In the good old days, when editors 
were thrown into prison or starved, the Walpole government used 
to buy them as freely as it bought members of Parliament. 

It by no means follows also, because newspapers are printed to 
make money, that their conductors need be dishonest with their 
patrons or essentially unpatriotic, any more than that men in the 
other callings should be guilty of the same faults. Even if hon- 
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esty is put upon the thrifty plane of policy, fair dealing is the only 
safe way to a solid success, and the good esteem of the public is a 
most valuable asset for the newspaper. And there is an element 
also which differentiates newspapers from ordinary property, and 
does not leave the appeal for better journalism to rest solely upon 
a showing of better profits. The control of a great journal gives 
to the owner personal consequence, influence, power, things which 
many possessors of great wealth would gladly buy. Quite apart 
from its money value and for reasons which make most men even 
more ambitious for other things than for wealth, there is a just 
pride in the ownership of so magnificent a mechanism coming each 
day in contact with hundreds of thousands of men and helping to 
mould the opinion of a great nation. “There she is,” said War- 
rington to Pendennis, “there she is —the great engine — she 
never sleeps. She has her ambassadors in every quarter of the 
world, her couriers upon every road. Her officers march along 
with armies, and her envoys walk into statesmen’s cabinets. Look, 
here comes the foreign express galloping in. They will be able 
to give news to Downing Street to-morrow.’ The man must be 
utterly sordid and lacking in imagination who would regard such 
a possession as he would a common piece of property, just for the 
income he could squeeze out of it ; who would not feel pride in 
owning a good newspaper and shame in owning a bad one. In 
most cases, then, the prosperity which the owner gains from his 
journal he will naturally employ to make it stronger and better. 
But my address to-day would be even more incomplete than it 
is sure to be if I did not speak one word about the high duty, 
which, in common with all others and even in a greater degree 
than others, the journalist owes to the nation. Mr. Dana, in the 
speech from which I have quoted, said to his fellow editors : “ You 
must be for the Stars and Stripes every time, or the people of this 
country won’t be for you and you won’t sell papers enough to pay 
your expenses.” Mr. Dana very likely meant this advice to be 
taken broadly, as on another occasion he coupled the flag with 
the constitution and liberty, and, taken broadly, it was very good 
advice indeed. But if it is applied literally, as it often has been 
recently, I think it scarcely gives a full measure of the editor’s 
duty to the nation. Is that duty performed by fidelity to the 
symbol rather than to the substance of our institutions? Is it 
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satisfied by attachment to a mere representative object or to the 
principles of free government for which that object stands, which 
alone give it a meaning, and without which even with all its 
beauty it would be hateful to the eye? Suppose the flag is sep- 
arated from freedom. Suppose it ceases to stand against arbi- 
trary imprisonment or in favor of the right of trial by jury or in 
favor of any of the other great muniments of freedom which it 
came into the world to emblazon. Can treason to American prin- 
ciples be fidelity to the American flag? Shall we stand by the 
livery of heaven even when it is pressed into the devil’s service ? 
Take a concrete instance which is close to the subject upon 
which I am talking. Our editors, secure upon the heights of 
their dearly bought and grossly abused freedom, look across the 
ocean and see their brother editors thrown into prison for assert- 
ing only a scanty measure of free discussion, and denied the right 
of jury trial; see the proceedings of the Court of Star Chamber 
reproduced, if not put to shame, and their flag standing for the 
seventeenth century, and they appear serene and unruffled in the 
presence of the spectacle. Is it that sort of standing by the flag 
which would satisfy Mr. Dana’s idea of an editor’s patriotism? 
Or is it not the only patriotic way to stand really by the flag for 
the editor to flame with indignation against an unfitting and base 
use of it? There are laws in some of the states, which appear to 
me to have much good in them, against the desecration of the flag 
by using it for the purpose of advertising a business. This 
“ stand-by-the-flag-or-you-won’t-sell-papers ” sort of patriotism so 
much in vogue to-day is of the same order as the patriotism of 
the meat dealer who brands his bacon with the American flag, and 
it is infinitely more mischievous in its results. The meat dealer 
merely violates a sentiment, but the editors who teach false patri- 
otism to their countrymen contribute powerfully towards over- 
turning the principles of their government. The nobler the sen- 
timent the more hateful its profanation, and as pure patriotism 
ranks high among the lofty and beautiful virtues, so false patriot- 
ism may often be the most hideous and revolting vice. In the 
name of attachment to country it leads to the destruction of its 
institutions. By holding a beautiful image before men’s eyes it 
lures them to their doom. It often causes unjust war and then 
it lies in wait upon what Plato calls “the rich meadow lands of 
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generous youth” where it has stilled the beatings of millions 
of noble hearts. For an editor to preach false national ideals in 
his newspaper in order to increase its circulation is nothing less 
than to sell his country and his countrymen for gold. It is a very 
wretched article of patriotism that, which does not regard the 
nation as a moral being, which would pander to its greed and 
claim for it immunity from the demands of justice. 

But why should we wonder particularly at the inconsistency of 
the editors when their conduct can be matched, thanks however 
to their own powerful aid, in the conduct of their countrymen? 
Devoted as are those peoples calling themselves Anglo-Saxon to 
the right of self-government for themselves, they are in practice 
exceedingly jealous and critical of it when claimed by others. 
That doctrine was our foundation-stone and was written large all 
over our history ; but when the people of some other nation, bound 
to us by the most distant tie, or no tie at all, set up our own 
magnificent declaration against our purchased claim of ownership 
over them, we at once become cautious and prudent, fearful for 
Christianity, and bring on our heavy tomtoms to thunder out the 
usual hypocrisies about civilization. 

If the press were as genuinely patriotic as it is intelligent, it 
would, I imagine, never preach so grotesque a doctrine, for in- 
stance, as that of international eminent domain, a doctrine subver- 
sive of the first principles of public law and involving nothing less 
than international anarchy. If our relations with other peoples 
are to be conducted according to the ethics of the prize-ring, our 
country cheered on by the press to every combat which offers 
itself, it would not, I fancy, even then be regarded as a mark of 
honor for this strong nation to engage a weak one and afterwards 
to set down its victory among its exploits. It should be the first 
duty of the press to resist that boastful, swaggering patriotism 
and its concomitant hair-trigger statesmanship to which the pre- 
datory desire for the acres of a weak neighbor is ever a sufficient 
cause for war, ready to fight at the dropping of a hat, unmindful 
of the great heroes and the glorious traditions of the Republic. If 
the rights or the honor of this nation shall be assailed, it will 
never lack for defenders. Like the French cardinal who could 
not find room enough between the Rhine and the Pyrenees for 
the lilies of France, when our flag shall enshrine the sacred cause 
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of justice, tens of millions of Americans will find the bounds of 
our continent too narrow to fix the limits to their patriotism. 
And while in our need we shall never lack brave men, so may we 
never lack for cravens when it shall be proposed that we ourselves 
trample the great principles of our government under our feet, 
raise our flag in mockery of our history, and plunder some sister 
nation whose only offense it is against us that she adds to the 
crime of weakness the more heinous crime of possessing that which 
tempts our avarice. 

The heroism in peace and war displayed in the upbuilding of 
this nation does not simply exemplify brute courage, athletic 
prowess and endurance, but finds its glory in the working into 
our nation’s life of a magnificent ideal. Our newspapers must, if 
they are patriotic, preach the true meaning of it all. 

But, to sum up what I have been saying, and to bring it to a 
conclusion, the press has indeed become a mighty engine, but its 
rapid development has brought with it great abuses. Its chief 
fault is that, reveling in the freedom it enjoys, it has shown in 
much too slight a degree asense of public responsibility for the 
use it makes of its freedom. The time has come when journalism, 
in its own and the public interest, should become a genuine pro- 
fession, when it should become subject to self-imposed ethics, such 
as govern the other professions, and when it should not exercise 
unregulated power. For so far as its relation to the public or the 
nation is concerned, it is neither regulated by law nor by anything 
else than the caprice of the conductor of the individual newspaper 
and by what he considers at the moment to be his interest. It is 
for its members to say whether it shall be a real institution and 
one of the most powerful in the state, whether it shall be in fact 
the Fourth Estate, or whether, by being essentially superficial, 
unreliable, narrowly patriotic, sensational, and by doing the work 
of the scavenger of society, it shall sink into contempt. The 
nobility of the work of a calling will elevate those who devote 
themselves to it. Take the profession of medicine. Undoubt- 
edly physicians might flaunt their cures, might play with the lives 
of their patients for their own financial gain, and might show 
the same sort of enterprise that is too often shown by editors. 
If it be said that the newspapers give the public that which it is 
willing to pay for and that the ultimate responsibility for the press 
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lies with the people, the quack could make a similar plea, and if 
he possessed skill in his calling he might gain wealth by its 
degradation. But inspired in the mass by the noble ethics which 
the profession imposes upon itself, we see physicians risking their 
lives in battle to save while those about them are striving to kill; 
we see them exposing themselves freely to the more deadly perils 
of infection, drawing generously upon their own strength that they 
may give it to others ; we see them, in short, a profession of heroes. 
But what sanctions cannot be invoked by the press! In the most 
splendid piece of prose ever written, its rights were heroically 
vindicated by John Milton. They were established by the fiercest 
battles that were ever fought in the cause of freedom. The press 
has Garrison proclaiming his message of liberty in defiance of the 
mob, and Lovejoy dying in defense of his printing-press. It has 
had in its ranks those who have rendered their country a service 
unsurpassed by that of any statesman of their times, and whose 
fame is as solid and enduring. No other calling or profession 
has a finer membership. The splendor of its history, the fertility 
of its field of labor, and the character of the men it attracts to it 
should, and I believe will, develop a code of professional ethics 
making impossible some of the abuses committed in its name. 
It can restore again what Bagehot calls “the daily play of the 
higher mind upon the lower,” casting the light of the sun upon 
the doings of the world, and at the same time sweetening the 
atmosphere as the sunshine sweetens it. The freedom of the 
press and the freedom of the people are closely interwoven, the 
cause of the one is the cause of the other. If liberty is to be 
submerged again, fetters imposed upon the souls of men, and their 
honest spoken thoughts made crimes ; if the roofs which now cover 
the freemen of America shall ever shelter a race of slaves, it will 
be only when the press shall have proved false to its responsi- 
bilities. The employment of its power with the sense of the re- 
sponsibility which freedom should always confer, devotion to 
those fundamental principles underlying our government, rather 
than to the transient fortunes of an administration or party, an 
ambition to see its country at the head of the nations of the 
world, in justice as well as in physical strength, will contribute 
to make the American press the most potent and the most bene- 
ficent of all the political forces in the American commonwealth. 
Samuel W. Mc Cail. 
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NOW AND THEN 
PHI BETA KAPPA POEM, 1904. 


I 


WE LcomME, O learned audience, Harvard bred ! 
I stand before you on this summer morn, 
With memories all too ancient o’er my head, 
The oldest graduate who is Cambridge-born. 


My father once owned ships in Boston town, 

His flags once floated o’er a score of seas, 

But France and England tore their glories down 
And checked the young republic’s favoring breeze. 


And while sad owners mourned each wasted cargo 
Which ruin brought without their sin or shame, 
There came a fatal craft they called Embargo 
And Jefferson was master of the same. 


My father struck his last lone flag; the College 
Whose modest benefactor he had been 
Prepared a calm retreat without his knowledge, 
Opened its kindly arms and clasped him in. 


He builded near this spot neath springtime airs ; 
“Steward and Bursar” was his title given. 

*T was when a few professors filled all chairs 

And said in Wordsworth’s language “ We are seven.’ 


He planned a path to each professor’s door 
And placed a gate at every foot-path’s end ; 
Above each gate he hung a lantern o’er 

To which each pair of learned feet might tend. 


He planted elms, but then there came a frown, 
And stern economy soon cast a blight. 

The frugal college took the lanterns down 

But left the trees to flourish as they might. 


We march beneath them yet ; above your head 
Their sweeping foliage shaded you to-day, 
And while its course the long procession sped 
That early foresight sheltered all the way. 


Silent each teacher’s name who, calm and still, 
Controlled that little college with his care. 

Who are the men who now pursue their will 
And take the place of Quincy and of Ware ? 
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Seven are replaced by seventy times seven ; 
Young follow old and larger learning rules ; 
So many vanished saints are safe in Heaven, 
But each has left a crowd to fill the schools. 


Before this throng of wisdom, day by day, 
The newly entered student bends his knees, 
Let me but speak for him, till I portray 
With feeble touch some types of men he sees. 


Ir 


There ’s one I ’ve watched from childhood, free of guile, 
His man’s firm courage and his woman’s smile, 

His portals open to the needy still 

He spreads calm sunshine over Shady Hill. 


I gaze on one who holds his gracious place 

And knows two thousand students face to face ; 
He traces treacherous craft through various rigs 
And many a pirate schooner strikes to Briggs. 


An archer’s glance and then an arrow’s flight, 
A stroke as sure and searching as the sight ; 
With all its means as stainless as its aims ; 
Are they not written in the book of James? 


And one there is who fears not, nor retracts ; 
Stands firmly on his feet as on his facts ; 

He finds no lecture-room too large or small 

In Harvard classroom or in Faneuil Hall. 

Placed as you please, he comes out free from blame, 
Tried by all tests, he ’s Eliot still the same. 


Tit 


And placing thus the present o’er the past, 
Youth’s leaders better far than age’s toil, 
I ask two acts of mercy that may last 
And give our lamp of freedom its fit oil. 


For whom arose this hall in which we stand ? 
For those who fought to keep the nation free. 
I ask that those far off adown the land, 

Our fearless foes, may henceforth pardoned be. 


Forgive, and let their names, too, deck the walls; 
Those who once fought for what we held a sin, 

Obeyed their State’s and not their Nation’s calls; 
They died for that sad cause. Now let them in! 
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This for our first great pardon, shown to those 
Who warred against us. When a great strife ends 
Can aught be nobler than forgiving foes ? 

This can more noble be: to pardon friends. 


The humbler friends who ne’er betrayed a trust, 
And never in defeat yet turned their back, 

Stood firm till gunshot strewed them in the dust. 
Why need they pardon? For their faces black ! 


A hundred thousand Negroes filled your ranks 
When most depleted, with their manhood strong. 
Shall we not still keep warm the nation’s thanks 
While lingering days those modest lives prolong ? 


They saved you ; charged Fort Wagner ; they held out, 
Held the coast safe that Sherman might pass through. 
You built Shaw’s statue ; can you calmly doubt 

That those who marched with him should vote, like you ? 


“ Not fit to live,” some say ; “an alien race. 
Oh, set them all aside!” advisers cry. 

“ Their birth a shame, their color a disgrace.” 
Not fit to live ? You trusted them to die ! 


Not on these walls your tribute need be paid, 
But in that outer world your teachings rule. 
Here by your thoughts a nobler conscience made 
Gives to the nation’s life a loftier school. 


To praise one’s self by flattering all the great ; 
How easy! Worthier honors then were won 
When Harvard kept her cherished laurels late 
And placed them on a humbler Washington. 


Within this hall she cried, “ Protect the low!” 
Till all earth’s children from this life are whirled 
To see fulfilled the debts we vainly owe 
And find God’s justice in a nobler world. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ’41. 
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THE NATION’S PARTING OF THE WAYS.! 


Wuoever follows the honored President of this University necessarily 
follows at a long distance. I propose, however, to try to follow his lead 
so far as to touch upon certain prominent features of the times in which 
we live, features which are of peculiar interest to lawyers as a class, as is 
everything which pertains to the principles of government and the funda- 
mental laws of the land. 

If it were true, as is sometimes said, that the law as a calling has 
lost its former characteristics and that the modern lawyer has become 
simply an uncommonly well-equipped man of business, there would be 
little or no pertinency in what I desire to say. But in spite of some 
evidence to the contrary, I believe, and prefer to believe, that the lawyers 
of the day have not abdicated what is their normal function under every 
government having a right to be called either free or enlightened — that 
they are still the ruling class in our own country in the sense that, in 
matters of law and of government, they determine the predominant tone 
and temper of the community. 

In that view, what I ask you to note is that the old order is changing, 
changing swiftly and vitally, and that whether the change be for good or 
for evil, is to be temporary or lasting, are matters to which the American 
bar cannot address itself too seriously. A revolution, indeed, is in pro- 
gress, none the less real that it may not be generally recognized ; only the 
more important that it relates to ideas and to ideals rather than to things 
visible and material ; only the more insinuating and sure in its advance 
that it follows legal forms and marches silently and peacefully without 
beat of drum or drawing of sword. 

Speaking of the scientific movement of the age, the late John Fiske 
declared that “the men of the present day . . . are separated from the 
men whose education ended in 1830 by an immeasurably wider gulf than 
has ever before divided one progressive generation of men from their 
predecessors.” The declaration, as it touches the American people, is 
hardly less applicable to law and government than to physical science, and 
the lawyers and statesmen of 75 years ago would have been as startled by 

1 The following address was made at the Dinner of the Harvard Law School As- 
sociation on June 28. Chief Justice Fuller, who presided, introduced Mr. Olney in the 
following words: “ To the presiding officer there never can be an embarrassment of 
riches ; he never can be tempted to exclaim : ‘ How happy could I be with either, were 
t’other fair charmer away.’ After all, presidential timber and judicial timber are 
very much alike —in that they are lying around loose. By the discharge of his 
duties as Attorney-General and Secretary of State, the name of Richard Olney became, 
as it remains, a household word throughout the United States, and then throughout 
the world. I know that we shall all be delighted to hear from our brother Olney on 
this occasion.” 
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current American theories of government as would the scientists of that 
date by the modern developments of electrical energy, by the phenomena 
of radium, the X-rays, or the mysteries of bacteriology. 

That the new order is better than the old — better in point of logic, 
of morals, or of practical results— is possible and debatable. I 
leave that question wholly on one side and only aim to point out that a 
new school of thought has arisen and that the American lawyer of to-day 
finds himself grappling with ideas for which he will search in vain any 
writings or utterances of the great American jurists of two generations 
ago. 

The welcome presence here of my friend, the eloquent orator of the 
day, suggests some of the most striking of the new doctrines. He has 
filled with éclat certainly the second, if not the first, most important post 
in the national Department of Justice. He has been a Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States, inferior in merit and repute to none of the 
eminent holders of the like office. He may in the time to come — and 
prophetic voices to that effect are by no means uncommon — become a 
member of the greatest court the world has seen, or even Chief Magis- 
trate of the American Republic. I venture to say, however, that when 
his career is run and is summed up by the historian of the future, the 
Solicitor-General, the Judge, the Secretary of War, the holder of what- 
ever other office he may fill, will rank second to the Governor of the 
Philippine Islands. Having absolute mastery over the lives and fortunes 
of seven millions and a half of people, he has won general admiration 
and applause by the justice and skilfulness of his rule, and by the 
tact, patience, and humanity of his dealings with an alien and subject 
race. 

Yet upon the American lawyer, steeped in the doctrines and traditions 
of the past, the inquiry at once forces itself, what place has despotism — 
even the most benevolent and most intelligent — in our American polit- 
ical system, and where by searching shall we find it out? We may pur- 
sue the inquiry after the manner of the Sunday newspapers and their 
puzzle pictures. Given the Constitution —the national chart within 
whose four corners the lawyer must look for a warrant for every govern- 
mental act — puzzle, to find therein the despot— if and when he is 
found, that my genial friend from Ohio will easily take rank as among 
the best specimens of the class need not be questioned. 

But the despot in our governmental scheme is by no means the only 
thing which present conditions invite us to look for. There are others. 
The orator of the day, for example, with a laudable frankness which 
ignored any claim of benefit to the people of the United States from its 
present oriental experiment, defended it a few days since on humanitarian 
VOL. x1. —NO. 49. 4 
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grounds. According to him, we are rich enough and can afford it, and 
therefore it is our duty to sacrifice American lives and American treasure 
indefinitely and without stint for the education and elevation of Filipinos 
according to American standards. 

But out of any such proposition at once issues another legal puzzle 
for the modern American lawyer —to find in the national Constitution 
the principle of altruism —to find in a frame of government declared on 
its face by the people adopting it to be designed to “ secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ” any authority for purely philan- 
thropic enterprises — any right in that government to turn itself into a 
missionary to the benighted tribes of islands in the South Seas 7000 miles 
from our shores —or any power to tax the toiling masses of this country 
for the benefit of motley groups of the brown people of the tropics be- 
tween whom and the taxpayers there is absolutely no community either 
of interest or of sympathy. 

Again, international law being part of American law and the equality 
of nations inter sese without regard to size or strength being the very basis 
of all international law — still another search is needed to find in Ameri- 
can law any right in a strong nation to appropriate the sovereignty or 
territory of a weak nation, either in the name of “ collective civilization ” 
or in any other name or on any pretext whatsoever. And, if the search 
be successful and the doctrine vindicated that there are superior peo- 
ples in whose interest inferior peoples may rightfully be subjected to a 
process which would be expropriation if it did not lack the element of 
compensation to the victims, question —is not a rule which is good for 
nations good also for individuals and why may not the lives and pro- 
perty of weaker and inferior citizens in any community be rightfully 
expropriated for the benefit of the stronger and the superior ? 

Again, the first principle as well as essential merit of a written consti- 
tution of government being that even the most desirable end must be 
pursued and attained only in conformity with the fundamental law — 
must not our national code be most carefully interrogated for some symp- 
tom of the doctrine that the end sanctifies the means and that to “get 
there” by short cuts or paths unprovided or forbidden is anything else 
than sheer lawlessness and usurpation ? 

Again, is the great end of government what the founders of the Re- 
public conceived it to be, namely, the maintenance of social order and 
the affording of equal opportunity, or have times and men so changed 
that paternalism supersedes individualism and that we are to look with 
favor on an ever-widening field of public activity and an ever-narrowing 
field of private enterprise ? 

Again, as consequences of the Civil War and of the commerce power 
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and the Fourteenth Amendment as judicially interpreted, has the State 
become so weak and so limited in function and the General Government 
so strong and so pervasive that the latter now counts as the chief factor 
in the life of the American citizen, that the State comes second in his 
: interests and affections, and that the sphere of local self-government is 
; seriously curtailed ? 

That new conceptions of law and of government like those just 
indicated, with others akin to them, are rife among us to-day — that 
they are accompanied and accentuated by a political theory that the 
“saints” should enjoy the earth and that the conglomeration of races, 
miscalled the Anglo-Saxon, is the “ saints” — is not to be denied. They 
cannot be ignored because in seeming violent contradiction to what 
Americans have professed to love and have loudly boasted of in the past. 
They cannot be whistled down the wind as pure speculations, since 
they are the basis of novel measures and policies of the most momentous 
character. Neither do they lack defense and justification by good.men 
and by able men. If sound, they should be inculeated as such upon the 
laity, should be acted upon as such in the courts and the halls of legisla- 
tion, and should be taught as such in Harvard Law School and all other 
law schools of the country. 

It is imperative, therefore, that the lawyers of the day should give 
them earnest consideration. It is for them to say whether there is a 
break with all our past which ought to be and is to be perpetuated ; whether 
American principles as embodied in American Constitutions and State 
papers, once deemed models of wisdom and inspirations to humanity the 
world over, are now to be relegated to the limbo of antiquated supersti- 
tions; whether the flag shall symbolize the ideas and the ideals of the 
great Americans who are identified with all that is most glorious in our 
past history or shall stand for the theories of the new guides and teachers 
of the present hour. 

That a function so weighty in point of responsibility and so honorable 
by reason of that very responsibility will be satisfactorily discharged by 
the lawyers of the country is not to be doubted. To Harvard men 
in particular, I may well close by commending the wisdom of Lowell, 
who, being asked how long the American Republic would last, answered 
that it would last as long as the principles of its founders were valued 
and acted upon. 


Richard Olney, 1 ’58. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE MARK ANNIVERSARY VOLUME.! 


THE great body of graduates spread the influence of Harvard through 
the community, while a minority directly perpetuate and distribute the 
methods and ideals of Harvard teaching, becoming themselves teachers. 
The lesser number has perhaps the wider influence and comprises many 
men, who carry the impress throughout life of the instruction received at 
Harvard each from his special personal leader. The lasting nature of 
such an impress, and the value in their subsequent years which those 
bearing it place upon it, has never been more strikingly evidenced than 
by the Mark Anniversary Volume, —a remarkable tribute, of which the 
whole University should feel proud. 

The dedication is signed by some 150 men and women — the number 
of the latter, from Radcliffe, is small. All have pursued special studies 
under Prof. Mark. The list shows that a large majority of these former 
pupils are now teachers of biological science, for the most part in colleges 
and universities. There are included five professors and other men in 
minor positions at Harvard. The rest are widely distributed. Noting 
merely the professors, we range from Tokyo to California, Colorado 
Springs and Nevada, from Texas to South Carolina and Vermont, from 
New Hampshire to Indiana, and on the way we come repeatedly to Mas- 
sachusetts, to Pennsylvania and to several Western States. It would be, 
in fact, searcely an exaggeration to say that Prof. Mark’s personal influ- 
ence has been carried directly into every State in the Union. The dedi- 
cation itself says, “ We, your pupils, seek through this volume to express 
our devotion to you as our erstwhile teacher, as the advocate of the high- 
est ideals in scientific work, and as the trainer of investigators and teach- 
ers in zodlogy.” But the relation of these pupils to their master was far 
more personal, for the closing paragraph of the dedication says: “the 
memories that we cherish most, the inspiration and the stimulus that have 
abided longest, depend on certain traits of your character of which this 
is not the fitting place to make analysis, and of which only your students 
fully appreciate the influence.” Surely that teacher is blessed in his 
work who inspires a lifelong affection in his pupils. 

The Mark Anniversary Volume is a large quarto of over 500 pages, 
very handsome in typeand paper. It comprises 25 articles, as if to match 
the 25 years of Harvard service which the book commemorates. Be- 
sides illustrations in the text there are 36 plates, several in color. Each 
article embodies the results of an original investigation in zodlogy. The 


1 Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1903. Price, $15. 
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first place is occupied by Prof. Seitaro Goto with a paper on two new 
species of Japanese jelly-fish. One is struck by the very wide range of 
the remaining articles. Several are on systematic zovlogy, discussions on 
new or little known animals and on their relationships. Others deal with 
the natural history, the life and habits of fishes and worms. There are 
important contributions to morphology, memoirs of cytological and em- 
bryological interest, essays on variation and heredity. Almost every im- 
portant class of the animal kingdom is included, protozoa, coelenterates, 
worms, mollusks, ascidians, insects, fishes, birds, and mammals. No one 
man could possibly judge authoritatively of the value of all these learned 
writings, but we can at least recognize that they have all been written 
with conscientious care, in good form and without undue verbosity. In 
contemporary scientific writings these merits are by no means common. 
The very fact that they are shared by so many of Prof. Mark’s pupils is 
noteworthy evidence of the high standard of scholarship which he must 
have maintained in his laboratory with great efficiency. The substance 
of the articles is undoubtedly excellent. Upon those concerning which 
I have ventured to form an independent judgment, I place a high value. 
Indeed, the volume may be accepted as one of the most noteworthy con- 
tributions to Natural Science which has appeared in America, and will 
certainly long be consulted and quoted by scientific zodlogists throughout 
the world. The wide range of topics is significant, for it implies a broad 
training and a varied. ‘These erstwhile pupils must have been both thor- 
oughly grounded in the fundamental principles of zodlogy, and then 
guided wisely, each in a direction of study adapted to his personal talents 
and yet all kept to measure themselves by one high standard of compre- 
hending, orderly, fact-obeying thoroughness, of technical excellence in 
study, in bibliography, and in writing. Only thus can the effects of their 
training have become so enduring as they reveal themselves. 

The Mark Anniversary Volume was carried to success by a committee 
consisting of Professors Reighard of Ann Arbor, Davenport of Chicago, 
and Ward of Lincoln, under the active editorship of our own Prof. G. H. 
Parker. They have well earned sincere congratulations. The publica- 
tion of congratulatory volumes in honor of distinguished professors is a 
custom long practiced in Germany, but as yet comparatively rare in 
America. We rejoice that the present publication is so sumptuous in 
appearance and that it is graced bya fine portrait of the “Jubildr.” 
Study of the volume goes far to reveal why and how Prof. Mark has 
succeeded in training able and competent professional zodlogists in num- 
bers hitherto unparalleled in the history of American universities. Let 
us all wish him another 25 years of equal service. 

Charles Sedgwick Minot, p ’78. 
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W. V. MOODY’s ‘THE FIRE-BRINGER.” * 


ALTHOUGH published second, The Fire-Bringer is structurally the first 
part of a trilogy of which The Masque of Judgment appeared two years 
ago. It is difficult to state in brief space the character of Mr. Moody’s 
supernal drama, and why, in spite of many noteworthy qualities, it falls 
short. He has set himself the task of depicting the course of human 
destiny, and he uses the personages of Hellenic mythology as puppets 
behind whom he speaks. They are ostensibly the products of the Hellenic 
imagination of six or eight centuries B. Cc. ; he is filled with the philosophy 
and the skepticism of the end of the nineteenth century 4. D. This in- 
compatibility of itself accounts for the air of artificiality, one might 
almost say of insincerity, which stamps every page. For new wine, new 
bottles, should certainly be the rule of every poet. 

To be satisfied with revamping the Promethean myth argues inability 
to construct. ‘“ After all, good Poet,’ we ask, “why try to compose 
variations on Aeschylus’s masterpiece, any more than on the Book of Job 
or on Paradise Lost? If you have a cosmic interpretation, give it an 
original and appropriate symbol. Do not delude yourself by supposing, 
because Shakespeare revamped an old tale into Hamlet, and Goethe 
magnified a medieval legend into Faust, that you can revamp Aeschylus. 
They took something mediocre and transmuted it by their genius into 
something supremely good; you would begin by taking something su- 
premely good and would transmute it— into what? Certainly not into 
something better.” 

On the score of his theme, then, we regret that Mr. Moody has re- 
vealed his limitations. With such a theme, it does not surprise us that 
the puppets through whom he ventriloquizes have no trace of nature 
about them. We are bored by the supernal creatures who shiver in 
Black Night on the Slope of Caucasus. Shelley preémpted once for all 
in Prometheus Unbound the entire dramatis personae and stage thunder, 
the Voices, the Spirits, the Shapes, required for this sort of drama. 
Many persons, unable or too lazy to visualize their thoughts, like to asso- 
ciate with such flimsy spectres, — they even mistake this for a sense of 
the sublime; but whatever excellences Prometheus Unbound possesses, 
they do not really spring from such inanity, they exist in spite of it. And 
the same is true of Mr. Moody’s Fire-Bringer, which is rich in poetic 
raw material, in metrical skill, in ideas, in many a well-turned phrase or 
picturesque epithet. But all these cannot galvanize into life or make 
interesting the cold carcass of Mr. Moody’s theme. One longs to urge 
him to jettison all his cargo of spurious classicism, and to address men 

1 The Fire-Bringer. By William Vaughn Moody, 93. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.10 net. 
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to-day with the modern thoughts that are in him. Let him take warn- 
ing by Bayard Taylor with his Prince Deucalion ; let him remember 
Hengist Horne with his Orion. Who reads, or would be paid to read, 
those very admirable tours de force ? 

The Greek Drama petrifies the work of all moderns who attempt to 
imitate it. Shelley’s Prometheus is “classical” neither in form nor 
spirit. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, which has a wider reputation 
than any other recent mongrel “ classical”’ drama, is quite un-Greek, 
and could not help being so; for Swinburne, with his verbosity, his cheap 
metrical tricks, his readiness to sacrifice everything to rhyme, his intel- 
lectual hysterics, his moral slackness, is the antithesis of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. You never mistake their passion for neurotic outbursts, nor 
feel that, for the sake of tickling your ear with a rhythmic straw, they will 
string together words which have no substance of thought behind them. 
The Greek dramatists had, in the first place, always something to say ; 
Swinburne often reminds us of the boy who whistled as he went — for 
lack of thought; for him, the tune is everything. 

And so, although we have high respect for Mr. Moody’s devotion to 
his theme, — a devotion which has withdrawn him too long from giving 
free utterance to his genuine talent, and which threatens to absorb an- 
other year or two of his time until he has completed his trilogy, — we 
hope that he will reconsider his determination, and let the proposed third 
drama go. The Masque of Judgment and The Fire-Bringer will more 
than serve as witnesses to his earnest endeavor to compel an impossible 
medium to obey him. Let him adopt a medium through which his mod- 
ern message can reach modern ears. A lover to-day does not write his 
love-letters in Assyrian on bricks; no more should poets to-day revert to 
antique themes, which the ancients themselves exhausted, or try to bind 
new meanings on old symbols. A Prometheus who discourses in post- 
Darwinian terms on man and the cosmos is an anachronism if he be not 
a fraud. Mr. Moody’s poetic craftsmanship is now so well trained that 
it needs only to be set to work in a proper field in order to produce re- 
sults which shall be in a high sense popular and shall lift him out of the 
theory of academic experimenters in verse into the circle of true poets. 


PRES. G. STANLEY HALL’S ‘ ADOLESCENCE.” ! 


Whatever criticism may be passed on Pres. Hall’s conclusions, there 
can be no question that his vast work is the most important contribution 
to practical psychology which has been made by an American. Not only 

1 Adolescence: Its Psychology, and its Relation to Physiology, Anthropology, 
Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education. By G. Stanley Hall, p 78, President 
of Clark University and Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy. (Appleton: New 
York. Cloth, 2 vols., 4to, $7.50.) 
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has he amassed an encyclopedia of concrete facts, but he has grouped 
them with admirable clearness, and has shown by his method of interpret- 
ing them that he has a firm grasp on the whole. He can both investigate 
minutely and generalize broadly. That other psychologists and special- 
ists in the many fields where he has gathered his material will always 
agree with him, cannot be expected: he has long stood as an able cham- 
pion of a school of metaphysics and pedagogy from which some of our 
most popular and authoritative men dissent ; but even these will not fail 
to pay hearty tribute to the manner in which he has achieved his monu- 
mental undertaking. The present reviewer, in the space assigned him, 
cannot hope to discuss Pres. Hall’s conclusions; he can, at best, give a 
brief inventory of the important contents of these volumes. 

Pres. Hall begins at the beginning, with the impregnation of the ovum, 
and describes human growth in height and weight, in infancy, childhood, 
and youth, up to adolescence. He infers that the children of mature 
parents are most likely to advance the race. He next studies the growth 
of parts and organs, and draws wise deductions as to the interruptions in 
uniform development, the arrest of some organs, the abnormal increase 
of others, until stability is reached. Naturally following on this is an 
exhaustive analysis of the development of motor power and function, 
which leads to a powerful discussion of the various methods — gymnastics, 
manual training, sloyd, sports, and games — by which, through the train- 
ing of the body, the will and character may be made vigorous and re- 
sourceful and enduring. Pres. Hall, we may remark in passing, believes 
in strenuous sports, not excepting those which necessarily involve bodily 
danger, but he protests against immoderate athleticism. His well-known 
view of the beneficial influence of games, formative for the young, and 
recuperative for the adult, he supports by many examples. A chapter 
devoted to diseases of body and mind presents a survey of this patho- 
logical field, with many tables of statistics and citations from eminent 
medical authorities. Pres. Hall distinguishes clearly between the diseases 
incident to growth and those which may attack the old as well as the 
young, making plain the enormous part puberty plays in causing a whole 
series of physical and mental maladies. 

A chapter of equal importance, and more within reach of the lay reader, 
discusses juvenile faults, immoralities, and crimes, tracing to the normal 
craving of adolescence for strong feelings and new sensations, the origin 
of much of the drunkenness, prostitution, and related evils. Still more 
important is Pres. Hall’s chapter on sexual development, which contains 
not merely a scientific exposition of that most critical change in physical 
structure and function, but also a straightforward statement of those 
sexual abuses from which every youth should be guarded. Whoever 
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reads the conclusive array of facts which Pres. Hall musters will acknow- ‘ 
ledge with profound shame that the education of which we make so many 

boasts, but which neglects the most vital subject of all, is an awful failure. 

The chief fact in every life is sex; on the relations of the sexes depends 

the very existence of the family and of society ; probably half of the 

disease in the world is due, directly or indirectly, to sexual perversions 

and immorality ; so, too, is much of the crime, and much of the sorrow 

which overshadows human life; and yet there is no school, no college 
nor seminary which teaches the young the conditions of sexual health and 
the moral and physical dangers which beset its infraction. 

After an essay on periodicity, Pres. Hall summarizes from many works 
of literature and biography concrete examples of adolescence. Here we 
have the experience of pious youths who became saints ; the recollections 
of persons more or less famous in many walks of life; and youths as 
described in fiction. Pres. Hall would encourage young people “to 
enough of the confessional private journalism to teach them self-know- 
ledge.” A description of the changes which take place in the senses and 
the voice leads him to consider the feelings and psychic evolution, in 
which he demonstrates the inadequacy of other fundamental principles in 
psychology and philosophy and formulates his own. This is the point at 
which, were we writing a critique instead of an inventory, it would be 
interesting to pause and examine the bases of Pres. Hall’s system. If, as 
he believes, his doctrines are bound to supersede many of those at present 
more popular, the sooner they are generally understood, the better. But 
it would require another volume to deal with the subject. 

And now we come to the central topic of the treatise, to adolescent love, 
which is analyzed from many sides, — physiological, social, spiritual, | 
ritual. The stage has been reached when the experience of love, or the 
subtler processes of adolescence, reveals a new world in nature, science, and | 














































religion. Touching the last, Pres. Hall enters minutely into the question 
of adolescent conversion. True to his reliance on phyletic experience he 
traces conversion back to its earliest or crudest manifestations. We pass 
in review the pubic initiations of savages, circumcision, the customs of 
Greece and Rome, down to confirmation as practiced by the Catholic 
and Anglican churches. The chapter on the psychology of conversion 
may well be compared with Prof. William James’s recent book on re- 
ligious experience — which, by the way, comes in for a page of trenchant 
criticism. The remainder of Pres. Hall’s treatise is devoted to the part 
played by adolescence in social instincts and institutions ; to intellectual 
education, and the education of adolescent girls; and to adolescent races 
and their treatment. So wide a variety of topics has seldom been dis- 
cussed between the covers of any book except it were an encyclopedia. 
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Most earnest attention should be called here (and throughout) to Pres. 
Hall’s views on education. That he runs counter to deep-rooted theories 
makes what he says all the more worthy of consideration. So, too, his 
onslaught on our fashionable psychologists and metaphysicians who grow 
wizened in their search for the key to epistemology, will be noted with 
satisfaction by many persons who are becoming wearied by current 
attempts to palm off old fallacies under new names. 

But for most readers the value of Pres. Hall’s great work will lie in 
its practical rather than its controversial sections — and that value will 
be immense. We hope that the author may be persuaded to compile a 
small abstract (similar, for instance, to James’s small Psychology) for the 
benefit of multitudes who cannot master the entire treatise. There are 
chapters which every youth and every parent should know, for they con- 
tain information the knowledge of which should be indispensable for every 
intelligent human being. We could wish that Pres. Hall were a little 
more genial in style. He goes out of his way to use Anglicized Greek 
terms to such an extent that,even for a fellow scientist, a glossary is 
needed. What has the English language done to be so slighted? But we 
cannot close carping. The substance of these volumes, its supreme im- 
portance, its practical bearings, the patience and fidelity with which moun- 
tains of material have been sifted, the firm and well-reasoned plan on 
which it has been arranged, the candor of expression, deserve and 
shall receive our high and cordial praise. And to illustrate the cosmic 
range of Pres. Hall’s survey we quote from his preface the following re- 
markable passage: “‘ While inanimate nature and even lower forms of 
animal life are relatively stable, some of the latter having persisted from 
remote geologic ages, man is rapidly changing. His presence on the 
globe, his dominion over animals, his diffusion and the historic period, 
are a series of increasingly recent events. While his bodily form is com- 
paratively stable, his soul is in a transition stage, and all that we call pro- 
gress is more and more rapid. Old moorings are constantly broken ; 
adaptive plasticity to new environments — somatic, economic, industrial, 
social, moral, and religious — was never so great; and in the changes 
which we hope are on the whole truly progressive, more and more human 
traits are too partially acquired to be permanently inherited. All this 
suggests that man is not a permanent type but an organism in a very 
active stage of evolution toward a more permanent form. Our conscious- 
ness is but a single stage and one type of mind; a late, partial, and 
perhaps essentially abnormal and remedial outcrop of the great under- 
lying life of man-soul.” 
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1 The discussion of the University’s finances makes particularly timely these tables, prepared by 
Mr. Allen Danforth, ’66, comptroller. — Ep. 
2 Including $700 from income of ‘‘ Lee Prizes for Reading.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER. 


Mr. James H. Hyde, ’98, encouraged by continued interest in the annual 
International French lectures established by him at Harvard some years 
Relations since, has arranged for a course of lectures on American 
Literary History next autumn at the Sorbonne and certain provincial 
French universities. If these lectures in English prove successful, Mr. 
Hyde will probably provide for a permanent English lectureship at 
French universities. Prof. Barrett Wendell has been invited to be the 
first lecturer, a choice which is particularly fitting because of his recently 
published “ Literary History of America” and his successful lectures a 
year ago at the University of Cambridge, England. Prof. Wendell has 
been granted leave of absence for the coming college year, for his duties 
call for two lectures a week from November to March at the Sorbonne, 
and lectures in six of the French provincial universities between March 
and July. It is not known yet whether Mr. Hyde desires to found a 
lectureship in English to deal solely with American subjects, or for 
American scholars treating their subjects, whatever they may be. It 
would seem that such a lectureship should be an admirable opportu- 
nity for noteworthy treatment of the influence of France on American 
history, especially in Colonial days. Mr. Hyde has shown himself so 
ready, in arranging the conditions of his numerous past gifts to Harvard, 
to require only what would make those gifts most useful that the new 
lectureship will probably develop into a strong stimulus to scholarship. 
Certainly, with the annual lectures in French, a resident graduate teach- 
ing at the Sorbonne, a French student serving as an instructor in the 
College, and this new lectureship, the connections of Harvard University 
with France are close. 

In the first assignment of Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford a Harvard 
graduate of this year is the appointee from Massachusetts — Francis 
Howard Fobes, of Lexington. Indeed, it is an interesting coincidence 
that four of the Rhodes Scholars on this first appointment have been in 
the University during the past year. ‘The present conditions in Massa- 
chusetts of assigning these scholarships, for which Cecil Rhodes had such 
high hopes, are interesting in themselves and as showing some modifica- 
tions of the conditions of the will as at first announced. A committee of 
five consisting of the President of Harvard, chairman, the head masters of 
the Boston Latin School and of Groton, the secretary of the State Board 
of Education, and the professor of the Latin Language and Literature at 
Tufts College administer these regulations. Candidates for these scholar- 
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ships, with a tenure of three years and an income of approximately $1500, 
must be citizens of the United States, not less than 19 years of age and 
not more than 25, and unmarried. They must have completed at least 
two years’ work in some recognized degree-granting university or college 
of the United States. They must either have fulfilled this last condition 
within the Commonwealth of Massachusetts or must show that they have 
their private domicile, home, or residence within that commonwealth. 
They must take a qualifying non-competitive examination prepared by 
three Examiners named by the University of Oxford and forwarded 
under seal to the chairman of the Committee. The examination, in- 
tended merely to assure the University of Oxford that candidates pass- 
ing it are qualified to enter on a course of study at Oxford, is based on the 
first examination ordinarily exacted by the University from a candidate 
for a degree, Responsions, and this examination when passed will be ac- 
cepted in lieu of Responsions. Inthe examination, candidates must offer 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, — two books of Euclid’s Elements, 
— Greek and Latin Grammar, translation from English into Latin prose, 
and in Greek and Latin authors, two books — one Greek, one Latin -—or 
unseen translation. Portions of six Greek and six Latin authors are 
named as an acceptable list from which the choice of two may be made. 
The papers written by the candidates are sent to the Examiners at Ox- 
ford, who after about a month return to the Committee the names of the 
candidates who have passed. To these the Committee then apply these 
tests laid down by the will: Zeneral literary and scholastic attainment ; 
fondness for and success in manly outdoor sports; qualities of manhood, 
truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for and protection of the weak, 
kindliness, unselfishness, and fellowship ; exhibition during school-days of 
moral force of character and of instincts to lead and to take an interest 
in schoolmates. Moreover, the Committee is free to apply in addition, 
to any or all of the successful candidates, such intellectual or other tests 
as it may consider necessary. 

The tendency evidently is toward use of the scholarships for graduate 
students, as teachers in this country have seen from the beginning it must 
be. It is noteworthy, inasmuch as the will favored granting the scholar- 
ships to lads about to enter college, that Mr. Wagner graduated two or three 
years ago from an Indiana college, and that Mr. Fobes is now a graduate 
of Harvard. The Massachusetts committee, however, add a footnote to 
their circular of information stating that their conditions may be so modi- 
fied later as to admit scholars from secondary schools to candidacy. 
Another probable result, pointed out when the conditions of the will were 
first discussed in this country, has come true: the larger number of can- 
didates are students who have excelled in the Classics rather than in 
VOL. xut.— NO. 49. 5 
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History, Economics, or Modern Languages. Indeed, it is reported that in 
one state most of the candidates were from the Jesuit schools. Of course 
the amount of the dead languages required in the qualifying examination 
is responsible for all these results, for American boys on entering college 
are hardly ready for the examination in question, whatever be their in- 
formation in subjects other than the Classics. The rather exacting char- 
acter tests laid down by Mr. Rhodes are certainly well met in the 
successful candidates known to the writer. Mr. Fobes delivered the 
Latin address at Commencement this year, and has been prominent and 
popular among his classmates. Mr. Wagner came to the Law School 
with a reputation as a skilful debater which he has increased by effective 
service on two of the intercollegiate debating teams. 

It will be interesting to watch this first group of distinguished young 
Americans — for they were all students of mark before this last distinc- 
tion became theirs—and to see to what extent it is possible for them, 
with their own college traditions strong upon them, to enter thoroughly 
into Oxford life. To be in this first group of Rhodes Scholars involves 
real responsibility, for its members will set the standards for judging what 
kind of youtlis are to follow them, and they will inevitably be regarded 
as typical young Americans. But that responsibility may easily be made 
one of the chief pleasures of three years sure to be filled with new, de- 
lightful, and enriching experience. They are an enviable group, these 
first holders of the Cecil Rhodes Scholarships ! 

In these days of closer relations of institutions of learning in the old 
and the new world, why not a resident scholarship or two for Harvard 
men at her mother University, the Alma Mater of John Harvard? Dur- 
ing the past few years the bonds between the universities of old and of 
new Cambridge have steadily been drawn closer. Why should not one 
or more Harvard graduates have from time to time the pleasure and 
profit of study at Cambridge University ? 


As one passes through the Yard these July days it is not easy to realize 
that two Summer Schools with some 1200 students between 
them are in session. Most conspicuous are the authorized 
guides, who are so assiduous that they have been known to offer their 
services to members of the Faculty who chanced to hesitate as to which 
door of University Hall to enter first. Workmen are busy with repairs on 
Hollis and Stoughton Halls, and a few hatless women are strolling across 
the Yard. Not only is the school, described elsewhere, for the 300 or 
400 Porto Ricans in session, but this year the Summer School has a reg- 
istration of 827. That figure has been passed before in the history of 
the School only last summer when the meeting of the National Educa- 
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tional Association swelled the enrolment abnormally. The following table 
of the registration by states shows that, though students in the remote 
Western States satisfy their needs at Summer Schools nearer home and 
naturally the majority of the students come from Massachusetts, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, the attendance is widely distributed geographically. 
Particularly noteworthy is the large proportion of teachers from the 
Southern States. 





REGISTRATION BY STATES. 


Als, .. 2 Ga. . . 15 Mam. . 808 Okls . . 1 Utah 2 
Ajke . 2 ia. 3. 23) Mies 2). 36 ee 1s OR VE 3 
Ark. . 2 Ind 11 Minn... 5 PortoRico 23 Va... Il 
Bermuda 1 Ia ° Dn ond) AO) ee 6. db Waele +. 3 
Cal. 2) Oapanin » 2 Mies « 1 BCL... TW. Va. 6 
Colo. 2 Kan. 2 ee. 12 SD.) Ll 2 
Conn 13 Ky. 2 N28? |S 22 Tenn. . 4 Canada . 12 
Del. 2 La... 2 NOY... «400° Doxas.s « Dh, Eaglend.... 1 
DMs 3 AE, Bs 2h PS C.. «>. Be Rees 1 

Bia: .«. >. 4 Mid. 18 Ohio .. 382 Total . . 827 


Those who hold that a feminization of learning is going on in this coun- 
try and that summer schools are the chief maleficent influence toward this 
dire end should mark the proportion of men to women in the School this 
year, — 352 men to 475 women, a larger proportion of men than in past 
years. The relative interest in the courses offered does not vary much 
from preceding years. As usual, the work in Physical Training draws 
the largest number of students (134), with Dr. Ross’s course in Drawing 
and Painting second (61). Close to the latter course come the two rudi- 
mentary courses in English Composition. Noteworthy, too, is the in- 
crease from year to year of courses primarily for teachers, such as “ Ger- 
man for Teachers,” “ College Admission English,” — a proper recognition 
of the fact of the great preponderance of teachers in the school. 


In comparison with some years, there is little building this summer. 
The foundations for Emerson Hall, the new building for the gnanges 
Department of Philosophy, are going in. The Hall has #bout the Yard 
been skilfully placed so as to save the fine trees which shut in the stage for 
the outdoor performances of Shakespeare. This will avoid the look 
of newness which the quadrangle would otherwise have with a new 
building at each end and the recent 85 Gate and Fence on the Quincy 
St. side. To an older graduate it is, of course, a little upsetting to find 
Prof. Shaler’s house much nearer the President’s house and close to the 
street, but Emerson Hall made the change necessary. In preparation 
for the new building, men are at work installing in Sever Hall a new 
heating plant from which both Robinson and Emerson Halls, as well as 
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Sever itself, are to be warmed. When the new Hall is completed and 
shrubs have had time to grow about it as the rhododendrons now blossom 
against Robinson Hall, Eliot Quadrangle should be one of the most at- 
tractive corners in the College grounds. 

The pressure for better accommodations resulting from the rapid mul- 
tiplication of private dormitories results this summer in tearing out the 
hall bedrooms in Stoughton and Hollis Halls in order to put in a bath 
and lavatory on each floor. It is interesting, by the way, that in the 
applications for rooms in these buildings this spring no use was made of 
the opportunity for a group of students to apply together for all the 
rooms on a floor. Just why this chance was not taken is not clear, for 
outside the Yard the use of a common study by more than two students 
or control of a group of rooms by four to six students still is popular. 

The addition to the Stillman Infirmary, for an infectious ward, is well 
above the foundations. 


To the Class of 1904 belongs the honor of initiating a new Class Day 
The Stadium CUStom. It transferred to the Stadium the exercises which 
and ClassDay have in recent years taken place in the Delta, round the 
statue of John Harvard. The success of the experiment shows not only 
that the afternoon exercises on Class Day should hereafter be in the 
Stadium, but makes it worth while to consider seriously the necessity 
of overcrowding Sanders Theatre on Commencement Day. A slight 
fence, with a gate at each end, was built across the Stadium so as to leave 
available for spectators all seats in the curve and for a short distance on 
each side. Midway in the fence was a platform, garlanded with the 
flowers which have always been a part of the afternoon exercises. A 
light framework backed and overhung the platform so as to make a 
sounding-board. The audience was admitted only by the stairs leading 
to the seats from the passageway below them. Because of the Stadium 
walls and the sounding-board, it was easier to hear the name called be- 
fore each cheer than was the case even at the Tree. Of course, the crit- 
ical moment was when the Ivy Orator mounted the platform. Could he 
make himself audible to the thousands of persons before him? Mr. 
Bowie began slowly, artificially no doubt, but very distinctly — and for 
30 minutes he held the close attention of an audience which had no 
difficulty in hearing. After five minutes, too, the slightly artificial deliv- 
ery which produced the admirable clearness was not noticeable. The 
rush for the flowers and the surrender of the Senior banner to the Fresh- 
men followed the Ivy Oration, but both of these missed in effect from 
lack of skilful management of the audience. After Mr. Bowie ended, grad- 
uates and undergraduates sitting between the Seniors in front of the ros- 
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trum and the main audience, rose and stood, shutting out the Seniors from 
most of the audience. At this same time ushers distracted the attention 
of those on the seats by passing about confetti and colored paper ribbons. 
When the spectators above and below were well supplied with both of 
these, the battle of confetti began. It seemed to many that this imitation 
of a carnival custom justified itself for the first time. Ten minutes after 
the mock battle began an almost inextricable tangle of many-colored rib- 
bons bound all parts of the huge audience together, and the wind, coming 
in gentle puffs, lifted the great net in swelling waves of color —some- 
thing impossible in the restricted space round the Tree or the Statue. 
Finally the classes marched past, from left to right of the spectators, the 
confetti raining on them through the interstices of the great web of color. 
That the exercises could be so completely satisfactory to ear and to eye 
was a surprise even to those who had been most hopeful. Evidently the 
old Tree exercises which seemed threatened with extinction will in this 


modified form become permanent. 


Geo. P. Baker, ’87. 





COMMENCEMENT. 


Wednesday, June 29, 1904. 


EXERCISES IN SANDERS 
THEATRE. 


Commencement morning was spoiled 
by heavy showers, which caused the 
procession to march under umbrellas, 


and considerably diminished the at-, 


tendance. About noon, the rain ceased, 
and was followed by intense humidity. 
Contrary to general expectation, the 
academic festival was neither brilliant 
nor especially noteworthy. Its one 
remarkable feature was the tremendous 
ovation to Pres. Eliot at the Dinner, 
in recognition of the completion of his 
35th year as president, — following 
upon Bishop Lawrence’s statement of 
Harvard’s financial needs and his fine 
expression of Harvard’s loyalty to the 
President. The celebration of the 
Law School Association the day before 
drew many distinguished men to Cam- 


bridge, few of whom stayed over for 
Commencement. 

Gov. J. L. Bates, accompanied by 
members of his staff and escorted by 
the Lancers, reached the Johnston 
Gate in a pelting shower at 10 a. M., 
and as soon as possible thereafter the 
procession formed and marched to 
Sanders Theatre. Prof. Barrett Wen- 
dell, ’77, acted as marshal, in the ab- 
sence of Prof. M. H. Morgan. At 
the Theatre, after the Rev. W. W. 
Fenn had offered a prayer, the follow- 
ing parts were delivered : Latin ora- 
tion, by Francis H. Fobes ; dissertation, 
“The Millionaire in Politics,” by 
Frederick W. Catlett; dissertation, 
“The Gunpowder Plot,” by John J. 
Rogers; “ The Influence of the West,” 
by Selden O. Martin, candidate for 
A. M.; “The Legal Settlement of 
Controversies between Nations,” by 
















Henry LeB. Sampson, candidate in 
Law; and “A Prophet of Democ- 
racy,” by Earl C. Davis, candidate in 
Divinity. 

Pres. Eliot then announced the de- 
grees in course — the numbers include 
those conferred last winter; the figures 
for last year are given for the sake of 
comparison. 


1904 1903 
Bachelors of Arts.......-..-+s0e++++ 47 527 
Masters of Arts........5..-.s0-0..-+ 162 125 
Doctors of Philosophy..........---.. +6 28 
Bachelors of Science............-.++ 80 101 
Masters of Science.........+...-++++ 3 6 
Doctor of Science... ......--..-+++++ 1 1 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science.... 3 6 
Doctors of Dental Medicine.......... 25 27 
Doctors of Medicine... .......... +++ 130 4=:114 
Bachelors of Laws...........--+s008 172 158 
Bachelors of Divinity ..........-...+ 7 5 

1099 = 1098 
Certificate without degree,.......... 1 1 
Degrees out of course........-.+-.-- 53 66 
Honorary degrees .........--.++.+4+ 11 11 
Honorable mention ................- 143 144 
PANE so indcidn cncvdcesctcnnncs 21 18 


Of the Senior Class 261 graduated 
with the simple A. B.; 88 cum laude ; 
51 magna cum laude ; and 11 summa 
cum laude. The summa cum laude men 
were Arthur A. Ballantine, Anson W. 
Belding, Percival W. Bridgman, Fran- 
cis H. Fobes, Ralph H. Keniston, Ken- 
dall K. Smith, Abbott P. Usher, Roy 
S. Wallace, for excellence in the whole 
course; David A.McCabe, for highest 
honors ; Charles F. Lovejoy, for both 
reasons; and Chandler R. Post, for 
general excellence in the whole course 
and highest honors in two subjects. 
1904 averaged higher than 1903 in 
scholarship. 

Final honors were awarded to F. H. 
Fobes, R. H. Keniston, K. K. Smith, 
and E. R. Vinal, in Classics; R. H. 
Keniston and L. E. Snowman, in 


Latin and English Literature; W. R. 
Bowie, J. W. Helburn, and B. J. Rees, 
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in English ; N.S. McKendrick, in His- 
tory and Government; A. W. Belcher, 
R. W. Bourne, F. W. Catlett, C. P. 
Huse, and A. S. Wiener, in Political 
Science; P. P. Ferris and C. E. Lake- 
man, in Philosophy. Highest honors, 
C. F. Lovejoy and C. R. Post 
(Classics); C. R. Post (Latin and Ro- 
mance literatures); D. A. McCabe 
(Political Science). 47 men have fin- 
ished their course who will take their 
A. B. in 1905. 

Of the 25 Doctors of Dentistry, 5 
graduated cum laude, viz: H.S. Clark, 
W. S. Hamilton, L. J. Lawton, L. M. 
S. Miner, and E. B. Wyman. Of the 
130 Doctors of Medicine, these 27 
reached the cum laude grade: L. Arkin, 
C. H. Baldwin, W. L. Barnes, L. S. 
Beals, L. G. Beeley, E. B. Bigelow, 
N. H. Clark, A. A. Cushing, H. W. 
Ellam, Marshall Fabyan, G. B. Fen- 
wick, L. M. Freedman, S. W. God- 
dard, J. B. Hartwell, F. C. Kidner, 
L. C. Kingman, W. G. Lee, H. Linen- 
thal, L. Nelson, E. H. Place, H. B. C. 
Riemer, P. S. Smyth, C. H. Staples, 
S. Strauss, E. F. Timmins, R. L. 
Whitney, J.T. Williams. Of the 172 
LL. B’s 20 graduated cum laude: H. W. 
Ballantine, J. M. Blayney, W. Catch- 
ings, H. S. Davis, P. B. Fischer, E. 
E. Franchot, S. Hickenlooper, W. N. 
Hohfeld, H. F. Lyman, R. Mott, C. H. 
Olson, H. V. Poor, J. O. Procter, S. E. 
Qua, H. L. Sampson, W. A. Seavey, 
R. D. Stevenson, C. F. Taplin, R. O. 
Wells, H. A. Yeomans. 

The exercises concluded with the 
conferring of the honorary degrees. 
The announcement of Dean Ames’s 
honor called forth the greatest enthu- 
siasm. Several of the recipients were 
strangers to the audience, but all were 
cordially applauded. Pres. Eliot spoke 
as follows: 

“Tn exercise of the authority given 

















me by the two Governing Boards, I 
now create Honorary 

“ Masters of Arts: 

‘© ARCHER MILtTon HUNTINGTON, 
scholar, son of a strenuous and broad- 
minded man of business, author, editor 
of ‘The Poem of the Cid,’ the most 
comprehensive and judicious collector 
of this day in the field of Spanish lit- 
erature. 

“GrorGE Howarp EARLE, oncea 
member of the class that graduated 
twenty-five years ago to-day, banker, 
trusted man of affairs, public spirited 
citizen of Philadelphia. 

“WiLt1aM Watts TaYLor, sympa- 
thetic and successful promoter of a 
highly artistic craft, manager of the 
Rookwood Pottery, the best American 
contribution to ceramic art. 

«“ ARTHUR GILMAN, editor and man 
of letters, first executive of the Har- 


1 The Latin version, by Prof. M. H. Morgan, 
follows : 

ArcHEer Mitton HuntTIneTOoN, patris in negotiis 
tractandis strenui atque ingeniosi filium doctum, 
poematis de gestis Roderici editorem, omnium 
qui hodie litterarum Hispanicarum libros colli- 
gunt largissimum et sagacissimum, ArTrum Ma- 
GISTRUM. 

Grorgium Hovarpum EARLE, ei classi quae 
XXV annis ante e nobis exiit olim adscriptum, 
argentarium, virum in rebus gerendis fidelem, 
civem Philadelphenum communis utilitatis avi- 
dum, Artium MaaiIsTruM. 

GumLreLMuM Watts TAyYLor, artificii perquam 
ingenui fautorem amantem atque felicem, figlinae 
Rookwoodianae administratorem ubi maxime 
Americani artem fictilem promoverunt, ARTIuM 
MAGIsTRUM. 

ArTHURUM GILMAN, editorem, virum litteris 
deditum, Annexi ut dicebatur Harvardiani pro- 
curatorem primum, Collegii Radcliviani socium, 
in instituendis puellis mulieribusque rationes 
sanas foventem, ARTIUM MAGISTRUM. 

GutLieLMuM HERBERTUM PERRY Faunce, virum 
animi libertate praestantem, praedicatorem elo- 
quentem, pastorem validum, iam quinque annos 
Vniversitatis Brunensis praesidem, SACROSANCTAE 
THEOLOGIAE DocToREM. 

EnpIcoTT PEaBopy, Cantabrigiae Anglicanae 
alumnum, scholae in qua pueri ut sincere, virili- 
ter, utiliter agant instituuntur magistrum, Sacro- 
SANCTAE THEOLOGIAE DocTOREM. 
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vard Annex, associate of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, purveyor of sound education for 
girls and women. 

“ Doctors of Divinity : 

“ Witt1amM HERBERT PERRY 
Faunce, liberal thinker, eloquent 
preacher, and efficient pastor, since 
1899 President of Brown University. 

“Enpicotr PEABopy, graduate of 
the English Cambridge, clergyman, 
head master of a school for boys that 
stands for purity, manliness, and help- 
fulness. 

“ THEODORE THORNTON MUNGER, 
preacher and author, prophet of lib- 
erty and unity, who long ago saw what 
kind of seed the nineteenth century 
was sowing in literature, philosophy, 
and religion, and foresaw the precious 
harvest of the twentieth. 

“ Doctors of Laws : 

“ WILLIAM OSLER, Anglo-American, 


THEODORUM THORNTON MunGeER, praedicatorem 
et scriptorem, libertatis unitatisque prophetam, 
qui iam pridem cum vidit quae quasi semina 
litterarum philosophiae religionis spargeret sae- 
culum undevicesimum, pretiosam vicesimi saeculi 
messim praevidit, SACROSANCTAE THEOLOGIAE 
DocTorem. 

GuiLieLMuM Oster, Angloamericanum, de re- 
bus medicis consiliarium, scriptorem, praecepto- 
rem, oratorem in hac continenti terra principem, 
Leeum DocTorem. 

Jacopum Barr Ames, virum iuris iudicialis 
valde studiosum eiusque pr ptorem eximium, 
qui adulescens magni magistri rationibus novis 
avide se dedit, nunc maturitate aetatis ut eorum 
fructus capiant Vniversitatem atque omnes qui 
iurisconsultos se profitentur inducit et exemplo 
confirmat, Legum DocTorEeM. 

CRAWFORD How8kLt Toy, virum voluminis divini 
scientem et eorum quasi exemplar propositum 
doctorum qui hodie quae sit in libris sacris veri- 
tas animo pio et libero investigant, Leaum Doc- 
TOREM. 

Henricum CasorT Lopes, scriptorem elegantem, 
biographum, virum iuris scientem, quem cum 
XXXVII annos natus in contionem reipublicae 
popularem sit cooptatus iamque XI annos in 
senatu Americano Massachusettensium vice fun- 
gatur, longa etiam series futuri temporis invitat 
ut liberaliter publicis utilitatibus inserviat, Lz- 
@um DocTOoREM. 
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the leading medical consultant, au- 
thor, teacher, and orator of this con- 
tinent. 

“ JAMES BARR AMES, profound stu- 
dent and masterly teacher of court- 
made law, in youth an ardent disciple 
of a great discoverer, in maturity 
leader and exemplar in winning for 
the University and the profession the 
fruits of the discovery. 

“ CRAWFORD HowELt Toy, Biblical 
scholar, incarnation of the free and 
reverent spirit in which modern science 
searches out the truth in sacred books. 

“ Henry Casor Lopes, essayist, bi- 
ographer, jurist, member of Congress 
at thirty-seven, now already Senator 
from Massachusetts for eleven years, 
with long vistas of generous service 
still inviting him. 

“ And in the name of this Society of 
Scholars, I declare that they are en- 
titled to the rights and privileges per- 
taining to their several degrees, and 
that their names are to be forever 
borne on its roll of honorary mem- 
bers.” 

After benediction, by Mr. Fenn, the 
ceremony closed. 


ALUMNI DINNER. 


“ Assembly ” was sounded at 2 P.M. 
as usual, and the Chief Marshal, I. T. 
Burr, Jr.,’79, immediately formed the 
procession in front of Massachusetts 
Hall, in the following order: 


Two Aids 
The Band 
The Chief Marshal 
Aids 
The President of the Aesociation of the Alumni 
The President of the University 
The Fellows of the Corporation 
The Chaplain of the Day 
His Excellency, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth 
His Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor 
The Governor’s Military Staff 
The Sheriff of Middlesex 
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The Sheriff of Suffolk 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees, not Graduates, 
and other Invited Guests 
Alumni of the College in the Order of their 


Classes 
The following-named acted as Aids and Mar- 
shals: 
Aids: Alfred Bowditch, J. T. Bowen, J. T. 


Coolidge, Jr., G. von L, Meyer, W. B. Thomas, 
Robert Bacon, E. W. Atkinson, Winthrop Burr, 
C. F. Adams, 2d. 

Marshals: R. H. Gardiner, J. C. Whitney, 
Francis Almy, J. E. Cowdin, Alvah Crocker, 
Samuel Hill, G. R. Sheldon, H. O. Underwood, 
J. A. Wright, Wm. Hooper, R. M. Saltonstall, 
Lawrence Godkin, W. R. Thayer, F. M. Stone, E. 
J. Wendell, R. 8. Codman, W. C. Endicott, Jr., 
W. C. Baylies, W. H. Goodwin, J. J. Storrow, 
Stephen Chase, G. L. Peabody, Gordon Dexter, 
F. G. Balch, E. C. Storrow, P. L. Saltonstall, R. 
G. Fessenden, J. A. Lowell, T. N. Perkins, In- 
gersoll Amory, L. A. Frothingham, J. H. Parker, 
Louis Bacon, Robert Homans, R. W. Emmons, 2d, 
A. J. Peters, J. C. Fairchild, R. H. Stevenson, 
Jr., J. H. Perkins, Arthur Adams, F. L. Higgin- 
son, Jr., James Lawrence, Jr., A. L. Devens, Jr., 
8. H. Wolcott. 


The Senior graduate in line was 
Judge J. S. Keyes, *41, of Concord. 
The procession reached Memorial Hall 
without incident, and then with unusual 
difficulty it was packed into the chairs 
at the tables. It is evident that the sar- 
dine packing process can no farther go, 
and that if all the graduates who come 
to Commencement with a strong desire 
to hear the speaking are to be gratified, 
some other arrangement must soon be 
made. The dinner is so ancient and 
incorrigible a farce that, by taking out 
the tables, at least twice as many per- 
sons could be seated in the Hall. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. T. T. 
Munger. Then for nearly an hour the 
concourse sweltered and went through 
the pretense of nibbling the cold baked 
meats. At3.15 Bishop Lawrence, ’71, 
the presiding officer, rose, and Psalm 
78 was sung, under the direction of 
W. A. Locke, 69. Then the speaking 
began. 
















BISHOP LAWRENCE. 

Brethren: One year ago you elected 
as your president Samuel Hoar. He 
has been called to higher service. 
When the sculptor was asked to de- 
lineate ideally the features of John 
Harvard, to present for perpetual me- 
morial the typical Puritan, he selected 
for his model Sherman Hoar, —a 
chivalrous knight, who in the Span- 
ish War gave his life for his country 
and his brethren. Had the delineator 
of character been asked to give us the 
lines of the typical Puritan of this 
generation, he would have given us in 
strong and firm and graceful lines the 
character of Samuel Hoar. Since his 
father, E. Rockwood Hoar, died, there 
has been no more true and typical 
Puritan in thiscommunity. Descended 
from Roger Sherman, six of his ances- 
try stood on Concord bridge and faced 
the redcoats; when the Civil War 
broke out, Samuel Hoar left, not the 
college, he was not old enough to go 
to college, he left his school, and 
served with honor in the army. He 
then returned and passed through Har- 
vard, and from the time of his gradua- 
tion until his death he was at the ser- 
vice of the country, the people, the 
church, the town, and his beloved 
University. On this day when he 
should have stood here had not God 
taken him, we lay this wreath ypon 
his grave. 

And now, Brethren, if there is to be 
any froth and any joke, somebody else 
has got to get them off, I have n’t the 
time. I have got a good deal to say, 
and I will try to say it short. Because 
of the proverbial aversion of the Presi- 
dent to speak upon financial matters 
of the University here, I am going to 
speak upon that subject. 

[Bishop Lawrence went on to give 
the account of Harvard’s financial 
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needs, which is printed on pp. 1-6 
of this Magazine. At the conclusion 
of his speech, Bishop Lawrence called 
on President Eliot. — Ep. } 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Mr. President, Brethren: This is 
the first opportunity I have had to 
express to the assembled alumni my 
sincere and heartfelt thanks for the 
testimonial sent me on my seventieth 
birthday. It was a very touching tri- 
bute. I had no opportunity at the time 
of returning thanks, and I rejoice now 
to have this opportunity of telling you 
how grateful to me was your offering. 

Bishop Lawrence has said in mov- 
ing words that I have grown and im- 
proved during my service as President 
of the University. I know he is right, 
gentlemen; for I have had the most 
tremendous training at your hands, 
and at the hands of the University 
faculties and governing boards; and 
also I have been greatly instructed by 
long intercourse with the parents of 
students and with the students them- 
selves. A university of this size is an 
extraordinary microcosm in which all 
the deepest motives that govern man- 
kind come into play. The President 
of the University sees men and women 
and boys ordinarily at their very best. 
You never see a father to better ad- 
vantage than when he is sincerely try- 
ing to learn what he can best do for 
his children; and you never see young 
men to better advantage than when 
they are sincerely striving to fit them- 
selves for honorable service in the 
world, and to testify to their parents, 
their families, their college, and their 
comrades what they hope to do and 
to become. I have been sensible that 
under this training, and through this 
long experience, my own nature has 
been made larger and tenderer. And 
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I thank you, sir, for telling the alumni 
what you have seen in me as a near 
neighbor and friend, and as a member 
of one of the governing boards of the 
University. 

But, as I have often said before at 
this table, I always remember when I 
speak here of what has been done in 
Harvard University during the last 
generation, that the progress is really 
the work of a large number of persons 
contributing intelligence, public spirit, 
and a disinterested devotion ; and itis 
also the work of the entire combined 
body of the graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity, each in his own place working 
out before the community of which he 
is a member what he learned here, and 
showing it the ideals that a youth im- 
bibes here. And it is also the product 
of the spirit of the times, and particu- 
larly of the spirit of our beloved coun- 
try. This growth of Harvard since the 
Civil War is only just a feature, a bit 
of our nation’s marvelous development 
and growth in material and spiritual 
power. 

Now Harvard University has already 
a perfectly secure past. That, gentle- 
men, is a treasure laid up where neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt. The past 
is safe. Again, the present is sure ; 
we need not for a moment imagine that 
the influence of Harvard, its power 
over the young men, its power in the 
community at large, is diminishing or 
to diminish. The present, too, is safe. 
This is the first university of the land, 
and we say unanimously that we mean 
it shall stay so. And we can accom- 
plish what we say and what we mean. 
The power is in us, —in this body of 
men that I see before me. But, as 
Bishop Lawrence has said, we need to 
take some securities for the future. It 
is for the future that we seek securities. 
What should they be? This very year 
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there has been paid in to the treasurer 
of the University as gifts $1,118,000, 
which on the whole is about the aver- 
age of the last few years. We do get 
in over a million dollars a year as ad- 
dition in one form or another to the 
endowment of the University. But 
what has been the characteristic of this 
giving during the last ten years? As 
Bishop Lawrence has pointed out, it 
has not been for Harvard College. 
More than two thirds of the $1,118,- 
000 received this year is for the uses 
of Professional Schools— more than 
two thirds of the gifts of this year. 
The easiest department of instruction 
to raise money for in the last five years 
has been the Medical School, which 
has received more than $3,000,000 
within that period. I want to say here 
to-day in continuation of what Bishop 
Lawrence has said that it is for this 
body of men now before me to see to 
it that Harvard College has a great in- 
crease of its endowment. That is the 
security for the future which is now 
needed. 

I admit at once that it is security for 
the future. We can live on as we are, 
and we are neither weak nor discour- 
aged ; we can live on as we are, strong 
and hopeful ; but we want securities 
for the continued growth and develop- 
ment, and the increasing serviceable- 
ness of Harvard College. 

This institution has been from the 
first an institution resting on two re- 
sources, — the endowment given by 
public-spirited individuals, and tuition 
fees. We have no desire to change 
these bases of the University, either 
the one or the other, but looking to the 
future we desire to see this method of 
supporting a university by tuition fees 
and by endowment placed beyond all 
adverse chances in the coming century. 
Other methods are growing up in our 
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country ; other strong, good methods 
—the state university, for example. 
We want to see our Harvard method 
made perpetual. We want to see Har- 
vard College equal to the new demands 
of the new days. Thus far she has 
been kept so. Make Harvard College 
sure, gentlemen, for the next hundred 
years by enlarging her endowment. 

There is another way of making 
Harvard College sure ; itis by making 
the surroundings of Harvard College 
beautiful. Every academic seat should 
be beautiful, as Athens was. I have 
observed that this object commends 
itself naturally to the graduates of 
Harvard College; that they want to 
build more gates, and the rest of the 
fence; that they want to build the 
Stadium ; that they want to get: all the 
land between Mt. Auburn Street and 
the river and between Boylston Street 
and DeWolf Street. These objects 
have clearly commended themselves 
to our alumni. But there is more 
money needed for all those objects, 
and here before me are the men who 
are going to be glad to see those 
objects safely secured and executed. 
There is that admirable project of get- 
ting the land between Mt. Auburn 
Street and the river; it is not yet 
accomplished, it needs more help. I 
depend, gentlemen, on you to see that 
the help is given. The fundamental 
thing is that the seat of the University 
should attract students, teachers, the 
populace, everybody, by its beauty, 
its dignity, its sanctity. That, gen- 
tlemen, will be a great security for 
Harvard University in the coming gen- 
erations. 

Bishop Lawrence began his remarks 
with a reference to Samuel and Sher- 
man Hoar ; I do not know how I can 
better close than by saying that it is to 
produce, generation after generation, 
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just such men as those two brothers 
that this institution exists. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


Brethren: The Governor of the 
Commonwealth is always welcome ; 
when, however, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth by his courage and 
sense of justice guides legislation and 
protects the liberties of the people, he 
is doubly welcome. Because our pre- 
sent Governor has done this in the last 
year, we give him hearty greeting. 


GOVERNOR BATES. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen: It isa 
pleasure for me to bring you to-day 
the greetings of this ancient common- 
wealth. I come not merely because 
the constitution drafted by the fathers 
directed that this institution should be 
cherished by the magistrates of the 
state throughout all future time; Icome 
not merely because‘ of the unbroken 
precedent set by my distinguished pre- 
decessors in the high office ; I come 
rather because my heart directs me 
here, because by every love that I 
bear to this old commonwealth of po- 
tent history, of lively principles and 
of effective mankind, by that same 
love must I cherish this institution, 
coeval with the state and always an 
important factor in its direction. 

It seems to me as I look about me 
as though the old University was never 
stronger than to-day, and as though 
my first duty was to congratulate you 
who have its interests so much at 
heart upon the vigor that it manifests. 
Like a great oak counting its life by 
centuries and not by years, it seems to 
grow and to expand ; and I am satis- 
fied, Mr. President, that there will be 
forthcoming that which shall keep 
every branch alive and every leaf 
green upon its boughs. 
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It is a pleasure to congratulate an 
institution that has so many thousands 
within it fitting themselves for useful- 
ness in the great republic. It is a 
pleasure to congratulate you also on 
the unseen thousands, representing, if 
you please, the democracy of America, 
the boys who by the thousands and the 
tens of thousands can be heard tramp- 
ing this way even now, and who will 
not find the accommodations lacking, 
I am certain, when they reach these 
ancient walls. It is a pleasure to con- 
gratulate you on the regiment of men 
whom to-day you have commissioned 
for service in the activities of the 
world. 

We live in a responsible age, an age 
when every individual — whether he 
be the graduate of the college or the 
graduate of the street — finds respon- 
sibilities placed upon him, serious, 
deep, and requiring of him earnest 
living. The great catastrophe that so 
recently occurred in New York has 
shown us how the duties of men are 
related in this age, and how the fail- 
ure of one to discharge the obligation 
placed upon him — remote though it 
may be — may lead to that trend of 
events that shall turn joy into disas- 
ter, that shall produce a carnival where 
ruin exults and where death resist- 
lessly claims its victims as priceless 
tributes. An age of responsibility — 
great responsibilities for those who 
have had the training furnished within 
these walls. For responsibility lies 
not alone with the man who lays his 
hand upon the brake, along the lever, 
and controls the throttle. Life and 


death are not in the switch, they are 
not to be found in the thunder of the 
locomotive, nor in the vial on the shelf. 
Life and death are in the intelligence 
of the man behind them, intrusted 
with their use for the welfare and not 
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the injury of humanity. We say those 
men are benefactors of their race who 
have placed in a book great truths by 
which generations may be led ; those 
who by long study have invented the 
machine that takes from off the back, 
the back that wearies, the back of 
muscles and of bone, and places the 
burden upon the back that never 
wearies, whose bones are of iron and 
whose muscles are of steel. We say 
that the man is a benefactor who as 
the result of patient research discov- 
ers some cure for a disease that from 
the beginning may have troubled the 
world, and we speak of the world’s 
indebtedness to him. But how many 
men fully equipped for those very 
things have failed in the discharge of 
their obligations to humanity ; how 
many men have died in debt to the 
world because the book that might 
have helped was not written, because 
the invention was not discovered, be- 
cause the mystery was not solved ! 

In congratulating this University 
to-day, it is a pleasure to bid it God 
speed for the future, to the end that 
in the future as in the past it and its 
graduates of this hour, and all the sons 
of old Harvard, may ever feel that 
they live not to themselves alone, that 
they are in the world where responsi- 
bilities are resting upon them, that in 
the language of the constitution, the 
University exists “for the honor of God 
and for the benefit of the nation.” 

So may it be that the regiment sent 
forth may bearegiment that shall make 
discoveries on unknown seas, that shall 
develop ideas that shall uplift men. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


Our next speaker is an old boy who 
graduated with the best Class that 
ever passed out of the gates of Harvard 
University. One of the finest things 
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that a son of Harvard can do is to lead 
the children of this nation to a know- 
ledge of her high traditions and noble 
men; to tell in true and graceful 
narrative of Washington, Hamilton, 
and other patriots and to interpret the 
principles of our government. That 
he has done. Moreover, entering the 
service of the nation in public life, he 
has stood firm and true for purity in 
our civil service. The last time that 
he spoke from this platform he had 
just returned from a great Republican 
convention where he had been influ- 
ential in having inserted in the plat- 
form the gold plank on which this 
nation now stands, Last summer he 
represented this government in a 
conciliatory agreement with England 
whereby one possible cause of war was 
averted, and through the ability of 
himself and others the settlement of 
national differences by conciliation has 
taken a great step forward. I intro- 
duce to you — he needs no introduc- 
tion — Henry Cabot Lodge, United 
States Senator from Massachusetts. 


SENATOR LODGE. 


Mr. President, and Brethren of the 
Alumni: Whatever honor, whatever 
recognition of endeavor, comes to one 
in life, there is nothing that touches 
one’s heart so nearly as the recogni- 
tion of his own university. That 
pleasure to me has been very greatly 
enhanced to-day by the fact that I 
receive my last degree from the same 
hand that conferred upon me my first. 
What the administration of the Col- 
lege has been in those strong hands 
you all know. It has been a wonder- 
ful period. It is not even necessary 
for me to quote the old epitaph of 
Wren, to say, “ Look about you if you 
would see President Eliot’s monu- 
ment’? — for the monuments rise be- 
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fore our eyes whenever we gaze upon 
the University itself. There is one of 
those monuments which I venture to 
think has never been sufficiently no- 
ticed, but which appeals to me very 
especially, and which at this time 
when we have just been celebrating 
the President’s seventieth birthday 
and his 35 years of office, seems to 
me to deserve a most marked recogni- 
tion. 

I suppose I may say without vanity 
that I have not yet reached the point 
proper for reminiscences, because it is 
said that a man is never asked for his 
reminiscences until his memory begins 
to fail. But as a matter of fact my 
Class entered College under the old 
government and came out under the 
new, and when my Class passed 
through College a boy could come 
into Harvard College and graduate if 
need be with the highest honors with- 
out knowing one word of the history 
of the United States, without being 
able to say who drafted the Declara- 
tion of Independence or who fought 
the battle of Trenton. The change 
that has been wrought in this respect 
is witnessed to-day in the great and 
most admirably conducted department 
which teaches the history of the United 
States, and one of the early acts of 
Pres. Eliot’s administration was the 
foundation of that department. This 
has more significance, I think, than 
one might at first suppose. It is not 
merely that Pres. Eliot thus removed 
from us what seems to me to have 
been a great discredit, — that an edu- 
cated man might receive the highest 
education and not know the history 
of his own country; what he then 
did has a much greater importance 
than this, and its results may be seen 
in the fact that of the six orations 
and dissertations to which I listened 
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this morning four concerned the his- 
tory of the United States and its pub- 
lic affairs. 

The really great injury of the old 
deficiency was that the educated men 
did not realize what the history of 
their country meant, and they were 
incapacitated from judging the pre- 
sent well because they lacked know- 
ledge of the past. To-day I think we 
may say that the United States is one 
of the greatest facts now extant among 
the nations, and it is certainly of im- 
portance that we should know how it 
came there. The impression left on 
the mind of a boy who had been taught 
only the history of Greece and Rome, 
who had learned if he so chose nothing 
but the history of Europe or of Eng- 
land, necessarily was that the history 
of his own country was not of very 
serious importance, and that her pub- 
lic men, although well enough per- 
haps for America, were not in the 
same rank with the men of other 
countries. 

I think I should have been pro- 
foundly astonished when I left college 
if anybody had said to me that Alex- 
ander Hamilton was a greater —and 
in my judgment to-day, a sounder — 
financier than his contemporary, Wil- 
liam Pitt. The whole nation to-day is 
celebrating at St. Louis the Louisiana 
Purchase made by Thomas Jefferson 
in defiance of the Constitution as he 
believed, and in accordance with the 
belief of the American statesmen of 
that day that the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi were absolutely essential to 
this country. It is certainly, when 
you consider. what this country is and 
what that Louisiana Purchase has 
helped to make it, a great monument 
of far-sighted statesmanship. I do 
not recall just what monument was 


left by Mr. Addington, who happened 
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to be about that time Prime Minister 
of England. 

I think I should have been very 
much astonished if any one had said 
to me on graduating from College that 
John Quincy Adams was a man of 
greater statesmanship and wider reach 
than Metternich. Butto-day the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which he formulated is 
a vital doctrine, not only vital to this 
country but recognized by the civilized 
world, while the principles of the Holy 
Alliance have faded into as deep ob- 
security as that which received their 
author when he retired from Austria 
in 1848. 

I was a small boy ten years old 
when Lincoln was a candidate for the 
presidency. I wore a Lincoln button, 
and watched the “ Wide-Awake ” pro- 
cessions; and I remember dimly —a 
memory refreshed by subsequent read- 
ing — what the opinion was here, what 
the opinion was abroad, when he was 
made President of the United States. 
It is not necessary to recall the view 
that was taken then of the rough, un- 
couth man from the West. I have 
lived to see him ranked where he be- 
longs,next to Washington in the Amer- 
ican Pantheon, and I have read within 
six months in Sir Spencer Walpole’s 
“History of Modern England” that 
the greatest man of Anglo-Saxon blood 
in the 19th century was Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

This country is no accident. The 
statesmen who have served it in the 
past were different, because they had 
new problems to deal with; they were 
not like the accepted European type, 
and therefore, with the natural repul- 
sion of the human mind for what is 
new, there was a tendency to consider 
them inferior. But there have been 
statesmen who have built up this coun- 
try and governed it; in some way state 
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has been added to state and territory 
to territory; the great union has been 
held together, until it is what we see 
it to-day. No public men have done 
a greater or more momentous work 
than this. And it is an appreciation 
of that history and of that work by 
college-bred men which I regard as so 
important, and which flows from the 
department which Pres. Eliot estab- 
lished. 

The pride of country which rests 
simply on size and statistics can easily 
degenerate into bluster; but the pride 
of country which is founded upon the 
achievements of the men who have 
made her what she is, is the best edu- 
cation and the greatest strength that 
a nation can have. 

College opinion, the opinion of the 
educated men of the universities in 
the United States, is of enormous im- 
portance. Governments do not make 
people; people make governments, and 
they generally get about what they 
want and about what they deserve. 
Public men do not make constituen- 
cies; the constituencies produce the 
public men; and in that great mass of 
public opinion that of the educated 
men of the university ought to play a 
large part and have a weight out of 
all proportion to his numbers. It 
must be high in its standards, it must 
be rigid, and it must be exacting. But 
none of all these things will do if it is 
not efficient, and when I say it must 
be efficient I mean it must be an in- 
structed opinion. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by 
one trifling anecdote of something that 
occurred within the last six months. 
A member of the Civil Service Asso- 
ciation in this state wrote a letter to 
my beloved and distinguished col- 
league, and said that the writer hoped 
that he would vote against the Spanish 
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Veterans Preference bill then pend- 
ing in the Legislature on Beacon Hill. 
Now that advice would have carried 
more weight if the writer had been 
aware that Mr. Hoar had been a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate for the 
past 30 years and did not vote in the 
Legislature. 

An opinion to be efficient must be 
an educated opinion. You want to 
make the opinion of the college man 
and the university-bred man weigh in 
the great body of opinion formed by 
the people of the United States. Make 
it as high as you please, you cannot 
make it too high; but make it in- 
structed and efficient. 

The danger of the time —for the 
vast material success of which we are 
all proud brings with it its dangers — 
lies to my mind in the adoration of 
mere money. I am not speaking of 
the commercial spirit, of which much 
has been said of late. The commer- 
cial spirit is a bold and adventurous 
spirit to which this country in large 
measure owes its greatness. What I 
mean is the adoration of money merely 
as money — of the mere possession of 
money without a sense of the respon- 
sibility which it brings and the duties 
that are imposed upon it. It is from 
the university that the antidote must 
come, to cure the excess of that sordid 
adoration. It is you who know that, as 
Lowell said, 600 years ago all Italy was 
covered under Dante’s hood. It is you 
who know that though the last fragment 
of the empire of Spain has been rent 
from her, yet the glory of Cervantes can 
never be taken away. You know these 
things and that the glory and the great- 
ness which endure are those of the 
mind and the character. It is to you 
that we look to lift up the standard of 
the ideal throughout the country. So 
that our beloved country may feel that, 
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great as is material success, splendid 
as is business enterprise, after all the 
finest victories a country can win are 
the triumphs of the intellect and of 
the spirit, whether in the last sacrifice 
of war or in the pleasant paths of peace. 
It is with you that it rests to do these 
things. 

I wish, then, that your opinion — 


educated, just, and tolerant — should’ 


reach through knowledge the highest 
efficiency. For it is to the men of 
the university, the men to whom these 
great privileges of learning have been 
accorded without money and with- 
out price, throughout the length and 
breadth of this splendid land, that we 
must ever look to lift the aspirations 
of the country from the earth and 
point them to the stars. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


Brethren, who knows how far the 
influence of Harvard University may 
reach? WhenJapan and Russia were 
carrying on their negotiations before 
the war, and while the world watched 
the game of the delay by Russia, 
and the patience and anxiety of Ja- 
pan, there were two men represent- 
ing Japan, the one in his native country, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Komura, the other in St. Petersburg, 
the Minister of Japan there, Mr. Ku- 
rino— and those two representatives 
of Japan were sons of Harvard. We 
have with us here to-day another re- 
presentative of Japan, also a son of 
Harvard. We get aslight conception 
of the movement of that nation when 
we realize that our guest was born 
the year that Commodore Perry first 
landed at Japan. He is a Boston 
public school boy, a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School. He aided Mar- 
quis Ito in the construction of the con- 
stitution of Japan; and Marquis Ito, 
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with our guest behind him, succeeded 
in getting into the constitution that 
clause, freedom of religious belief. 
He is in this country on a special mis- 
sion, and we receive him not only be- 
cause he is a son of Harvard from the 
Law School, but also by honorable 
adoption; and we greet him also as 
the representative of a nation that is 
giving of its richest blood for what it 
believes to be its national integrity — 
ay, its very existence, and for what 
it also believes to be the unity of 
China and the peace of Asia. I pre- 
sent to you Baron Kaneko, a member 
of the House of Peers of Japan. 


BARON KENTARO KANEKO. 


Mr. President, and my Brethren: 
When I see before me such a distin- 
guished gathering greeting me with 
such warm feeling of humanity and 
brotherhood, and when I think of my 
fellow countrymen in the foreign coun- 
try greeted by the deadly volley of the 
Muscovite, and here I am in a foreign 
country greeted by such a peaceful 
and the warmest reception from Har- 
vard Alumni, I cannot say a word, I 
cannot continue, because my heart is 
so full with thrilling emotion and it 
chokes me from continuing. But I 
will muster up my courage to say a 
few words. 

You have done me a great honor 
and I express my gratitude and my 
country’s indebtedness to this great 
republic. As you all know, the spirit 
and power of American civilization 
first sprung up in Cambridge by the 
founding a college by John Harvard. 
Harvard University is the fountain 
of American civilization. And when 
we opened our ports just 37 years 
ago, when our government consid- 
ered most seriously which nation 


we should look to as our adviser and 


























teacher in reorganizing our educational 
system, we decided that the United 
States should be the place where we 
would look and from which we would 
introduce our educational system. 
Our public school compulsory sys- 
tem of eight years is copied from 
your method, and our liberal educa- 
tion of colleges and universities is also 
copied from your fashion. Therefore 
I may say here, standing under the 
roof of this Memorial Hall, that the 
foundation of Japanese education is in 
the form of the American educational 
system, and we have tried to come up 
to your expectation. 

You will be surprised if you visit 
our country to see little boys and girls 
of six years of age reading the First 
Readers with the picture of George 
Washington with his soldiers in Valley 
Forge, poorly clad, nothing to eat, in 
the bleak wind and the snow. He 
fought for his country’s independence 
—every boy and girl will learn that. 
And if you open another reader in 
our public schools you will find that 
famous speech of Patrick Henry: 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” 
If you open another reader you will 
see Bunker Hill standing there, where 
your forefathers fought against the 
tyranny of the mother country for the 
liberty and freedom of the 13 states. 
So I may say our country is entirely 
under the influence of American edu- 
cation, and that American education is 
really the outflow of the central foun- 
tain of Harvard University. 

Now you will be surprised when I 
tell you which university in all the 
world conferred the first degree on a 
Japanese student abroad. We sent 
many students to Europe and America, 
but {Harvard was the first to confer 
the bachelor of law upon two Japanese 
in 1874. 
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Within the last seven years our Im- 
perial cabinet admitted the younger 
generation who were educated abroad. 
During the seven years we had five 
graduates of foreign universities, two 
from English universities and three 
from American universities, and out 
of the three from America two Har- 
vard men had a portfolio in my Ma- 
jesty’s Imperial cabinet. So you see 
America predominated in our cab- 
inet, and among the American gradu- 
ates two came from Harvard Univer- 
sity. This will show what American 
influence was there. 

The most difficult and intricate dip- 
lomatic negotiations from the very 
beginning to the last before the out- 
break of war were conducted by two 
Harvard men. They have served their 
country just as nobly and patriotically 
as your John Quincy Adams did, as 
Ambassador Motley did, as Richard 
H. Dana did, because our two men 
were educated exactly in the same in- 
fluence and the same spirit of Harvard 
University. 

When our army and navy repeat- 
edly became victorious there arose the 
ery of “the yellow peril,” invented 
by the treacherous diplomats of Eu- 
rope, trying to stir up Europe and 
America against us to crush us down. 
What does the “yellow peril” mean? 
Is there a “yellow peril” in reality? 
We are not fighting as a peril to the 
civilized world. We are fighting for 
our national existence; we are fight- 
ing for our liberty and freedom, as we 
learned from the United States; we 
are fighting just as your George Wash- 
ington did, just as your brave fore- 
fathers did at Bunker Hill or Lexing- 
ton or Concord. We are not fighting 
for warlike purposes, we are not fight- 
ing for territorial aggression; we are 
fighting for our national honor, as 
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well as the peace of Asia. Yet they 
say we are becoming a “ yellow peril.” 

“Yellow peril” means this, — we 
became so supreme, so_ successful, 
why? Because we adopted a liberal 
system of education, we introduced 
the modern sciences; because we have 
been taught by you. You have sent 
many teachers and professors to our 
country to assist us and to teach us, at 
the same time that you have received 
so many boys and girls and young 
men in your schools and colleges and 
universities, and taught them and sent 
them back to Japan. They are mak- 
ing up the sinew and the backbone of 
the Japanese Empire now. 

Another thing I might say. When 
we were trying to copy your educa- 
tional system and trying to introduce 
your educational system, some Eu- 
ropean diplomats said to our states- 
men: “ Beware of the American peril. 
Awerica is a republic, America is a 
democracy; if you send your young 
men to America they will come home 
with republican ideas of government, 
and they will insist on abolishing the 
imperial government. That is a dan- 
gerous place to send the young boy. 
Send him to monarchical Europe.” 
But we said: “ No; we know very well 
the policy of the United States gov- 
ernment and her people; from the time 
of Pres. Fillmore, they have treated us 
with kindliness and courtesy.” And 
we have sent many young men to the 
United States in spite of the European 
advice, and when they came back, after 
having received their education in the 
United States, we found them more 
conservative and more loyal than those 
educated in monarchical Europe. Be- 
sides, those students who graduated 
from your schools and governments 
are really those who handle the reins 
of government at this moment. 
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Therefore, as long as American in- 
fluence exists in Japan, and as long as 
those who are educated in America 
handle the reins of the Japanese Em- 
pire, there need be no fear of the “ yel- 
low peril,” I can assure you. Our 
skin may be yellow, but our mind is 
just,molded according to your educa- 
tional principles, and our heart under 
the cover of the yellow skin beats as 
kindly aud as tenderly as your Chris- 
tian hearts. 

The Harvard son in Japan and the 
Harvard son here on this side of the 
water are really the intellectual bridge 
across the Pacific Ocean. The vast 
extent of the Pacific Ocean separates 
the two nations, yet that very spirit of 
American civilization, the very spirit 
of Harvard education, will unite the 
two nations closer and closer, and those 
two nations will in future rule Asia 
and maintain the peace of Asia. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


Commencement Day is not com- 
plete without greeting from a sister 
university. To-day the President of 
Brown University, who has been a 
preacher to Harvard, has been made 
a son of Harvard. Dr. Faunce, Presi- 
dent of Brown University. 


PRESIDENT FAUNCE. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen: At this 
hour brevity is the essence of courtesy 
as well as the soul of wit. Many times 
in years past I have been called upon 
to conduct morning services in Apple- 
ton Chapel at an hour when most of 
you were still wrapped in slumber. 
I always enjoyed that service, but I 
have enjoyed this occasion to-day even 
more, — for one reason, because a 
larger number have been present here 
than at the usual chapel service, and 
for another reason, that I have been 
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given the right to-day for the first 
time to call myself, if not a son, at 
least a stepson of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

When Disraeli was asked how it 
was that he got along so well with 
Queen Victoria, while Gladstone was 
always having trouble, he answered: 
“The matter is very simple; I have 
always approached the queen asif she 
were a woman, while Gladstone has 
always treated her as a public institu- 
tion.” Harvard is henceforward to me 
vastly more than a public institution. 

The fraternity and codperation of 
our New England colleges is one of 
the secrets of their efficiency. I look 
forward to the time when each college, 
standing by its own traditions and true 
to its own genius, shall recognize, shall 
yet achieve that picture drawn by 
William Watson, if I may change one 
word in his phrase, when he speaks of 
the coming of 

** That morning divine 
When colleges shall as forests grow ; 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 
Nor beeches wish the cedars woe. 
But all in their unlikeness blend, 
Confederate to one golden end.”’ 

Indeed, gentlemen, chimerical as the 
dream may appear, impossible of reali- 
zation as many of you may think it, I 
look forward to the time when the 
motto on your seal, “ Christo et Ec- 
clesiae,” shall be translated by the un- 
dergraduates, “To heaven with Yale.” 

Every college executive in New 
England owes much to the sympa- 
thetic counsel of Pres. Eliot. And 
before we adjourn you must allow me 
to say that when I was called to my 
task in Providence, first of all I sought 
him out. I had been told that possi- 
bly I might find him on such an occa- 
sion a little distant. That depends on 
what you mean by distance and by 
sympathy. If by sympathy you mean 
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that a man hails you ‘“*Tom” or 
“ Jack,” and thumps upon your back 
to prove his friendship, I have never 
observed that displayed by your Presi- 
dent. But if by sympathy you mean 
swift intuition and understanding, if 
you mean willingness to put oneself in 
another’s place, if you mean the will- 
ingness to lay the results of half a cen- 
tury of academic and teaching experi- 
ence at the service of another, then 
every college executive in the Eastern 
States owes much to the sympathy 
of Pres. Eliot. Long may his sun, 
like the famous sun in the valley of 
Ajalon, decline to decline, and may in 
its light the advancing academic host 
of righteousness and truth continue to 
march to greater victories. 

One word more. Gentlemen, if your 
University stands for the ideals for 
which you have said to-day she does 
stand, for truth, for righteousness, for 
fearless advance, then your devotion 
to truth and righteousness includes de- 
votion to your University. Berlin and 
Leipsic have never had a hundredth 
part of the loyal affection given to, 
them that you have given to your in- 
stitution. The great universities of 
the West you have no need to fear. 
They are not the gift of the few to the 
many, as here in New England; they 
are the gift of the many, of the all, to 
the few. They are supported by the 
taxation of everybody. It is difficult 
to feel grateful to the legislature for 
larger taxes, as it may be difficult 
sometimes to feel grateful for courts 
and militia and town government. But 
in your heart every building is a Me- 
morial Hall, every portrait and bust 
and tablet and every statue speaks of 
individuals who lived and loved and 
sacrificed that you might be here. 
Those living in such an atmosphere 
ought to be willing to give and work 
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in their turn. Men brought up on the 
altar of sacrifice ought to be ready 
themselves to sacrifice for their uni- 
versity, their country, and their gener- 
ation. 

Gentlemen, I thank you that, if you 
will not revoke that old decree of 
banishment against Roger Williams 
—and I judge you will not — that at 
least some of his descendants may now 
and then cross your border, sit at your 
tables, and join in your allegiance. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


Some 15 or 20 years ago Dr. Mor- 
rill Wyman, who was one of the wisest 
men of his generation, said to me: 
“There is a young man in Philadel- 
phia who is going to be the first med- 
ical teacher of this country, and Har- 
vard ought to get him.” That young 
man has fulfilled, and more than ful- 
filled, the prophecy of Dr. Wyman. 
Johns Hopkins got him, and now Har- 
vard claims him as an adopted son. 
Dr. Osler of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

DR. OSLER. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Eliot, Fellow 
Alumni: No matter how full the cup 
of happiness is which life hands out to 
any one of us there is always some 
little tiny drop of bitterness in it, and 
mine to-day tastes just a little bitter 
because I am not an A. B. instead of 
an LL. D. I could then join the army 
of the young and the hopeful and 
those who have their years and their 
work before them. But in the antique 
company of the LL. D., what is there, 
gentlemen, before you? Not much. 
You can plagiarize on your past, but 
there is not much ahead of you; and 
there ’s the little drop of bitterness 
that I feel to-day. 

But I come to tell you Harvard 
graduates of the debt of gratitude we 
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owe to your President, we medical men 
throughout the country, and we teach- 
ers of medicine. Many of you do not 
know the story. I shall be brief in 
telling it. 

Up to the date that Mr. Eliot was 
made President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, the condition of medical educa- 
tion in this country was shameful in 
the extreme. There was not a med- 
ical school throughout the land with a 
longer course than two years, and with 
an entirely complete system of educa- 
tion. When Mr. Eliot was appointed 
President of Harvard, he took his seat 
as Chairman of the Medical Faculty, 
and you can read in the letter which Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes sent to Mr. Mot- 
ley the consternation, the chagrin, the 
horror, the desolation that overtook 
the Faculty after the first meeting. 
“ What,” said one of the antique mem- 
bers of the Faculty, “ what, do yousup- 
pose that after 80 years of honorable 
existence you should ask us to change 
it all in two or three months? How 
is it, tell me, that these things should 
be?” And, as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
says, a bland, suave young man said: 
“ T can answer Professor very eas- 
ily: there is a new College President.” 
And from that day the Medical Fac- 
ulty felt that it had to be a progressive, 
integral part of the University. And 
that started the medical reform 
throughout this country. It spread to 
the University of Yale, to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, to other universi- 
ties. 

Now there is not a single medical 
school in the East that has not a full 
four years’ course; there is not one in 
which the medical faculty connected 
with the university is not an integral, 
vital part of the university, and not a 
small sub-section of it running its own 
affairs ina dark corner in its own way. 
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And that, sir, is the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to Mr. Eliot, and I am 
glad to be able to be here to-day to 
tell of it. 


BISHOP LAWRENCE. 


One would think from the amount 
of consideration that has been given 
to the generous gift of the Class of 
’79 toward the Stadium, that athletics 
was the sole purpose of their existence. 
I have asked to represent them to-day 
a gentleman who eutered with his 
Class the youngest, and who was grad- 
uated with his Class—in academic 
rank the leader — Judge Swayze. 


JUDGE FRANCIS J. SWAYZE, ’79. 


Mr. President, and Brethren of the 
Alumni: I knew that the Class of 
1879 was growing old; I knew that 
they came very near the head of the 
Commencement procession, but I did 
not realize until this afternoon, when 
the chances of the Dinner threw me 
with the Class of 1854, how venerable 
we must seem. 

I don’t want to dispute what Bishop 
Lawrence has said — that the Class of 
1871 was the best Class that ever grad- 
uated from Harvard College, although 
I think the proposition is open to fair 
debate; but I will say, and I challenge 
contradiction from my classmates, 
that the Class of 1879 was the last 
great Class that left these halls. Per- 
haps some of that greatness may be 
due to the fact that we were trained 
in the proper principles of the Ameri- 
can government, and derived our 
knowledge of American history from 
the Senator from Massachusetts. He 
engrossed an unfair share of our time. 

We have come back 130 strong, 
after 25 years of absence ; many of us 
have come back from an environment 
far less inspiring than the surround- 
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ings of Harvard. Many of us during 
the 25 years have missed the inspira- 
tion of comradeship ; many of us have 
missed that magic touch of the elbow 
which keeps the civilian as well as 
the soldier in the line of duty ; and 
sometimes some of us, at any rate, may 
have fallen short of the high standard 
set for us here. But all of us took 
with us, and held before us, ideals of 
honor, of truth, of loyalty, that we 
never forgot. 

We have returned to this ground 
sanctified by the memories of the past, 
to this Hall where the tablets in the 
transept and these storied windows 
remind us of the heroes, the sages, the 
saints whom we were taught to emu- 
late. We have returned to find the 
honored President of the University 
after 35 years of splendid service still 
possessing the same enthusiasm, the 
same energy, the same youthful buoy- 
ancy that he possessed in 1875. Long 
may he continue to possess them! 
Who else could have taught us that 
for a great university a deficit is bet- 
ter than a surplus ! 

We find here many of the instruct- 
ors of our youth. Some, however, 
have gone over to the great majority. 
I suppose each one of my classmates 
will recall a different name. You will 
permit me, however, to express my 
personal feelings when I speak of the 
enthusiasm which characterized the 
teaching of Prof. Bécher ; the accu- 
rate scholarship of Prof. Torrey ; the 
broadmindedness and the wisdom born 
of experience of Prof. Dunbar and 
Prof. Gurney. 

I pass over the achievements of my 
classmates in conspicuous public sta- 
tion in all the walks of life. They 
have won honor, they have done their 
work well, but I suppose other classes 
can show an equal record. In one 
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respect the Class of ’79 is certainly 
unequaled — we have no divisions and 
no factions in that Class, but all of us 
have been actuated by the same mo- 
tive of devotion to the University. 

When we were in college we failed 
to realize the advantages which we 
owed to the generosity of the bene- 
factors of the College in the past ; we 
realized it later, and soon after our 
graduation we testified to our affec- 
tion to the University by the window 
in this Hall, and now, within the past 
year, we have constructed that mag- 
nificent, that stupendous structure 
across the river, which will be an en- 
during monument of our Class as long 
as Harvard retains its preéminence 
as the leading Americhn university. 
And if the time ever comes when that 
preéminence shall pass away, it will 
only be when all in this country shall 
be involved in one common ruin — 
and even then the majesty of the ruins 
of the Stadium will recall the memory 
of the Class of 1879. 

That gift was the gift of every mem- 
ber of the Class. I was struck with 
the amounts that some of our class- 
mates were able to contribute ; but I 
was more touched with the fact that 
many small contributions went into 
that fund. 

In this city of Cambridge there are 
buildings given to the city-which tes- 
tify to the public spirit of a member 
of the Class of 1879; and I may be 
permitted to recall one of our class- 
mates who under great difficulties 
achieved distinction as a scholar in 
Oriental languages, and left his for- 
tune to the University. 

As Bishop Lawrence described this 
afternoon the poverty of the University, 
and as Pres. Eliot unfolded his plan for 
a perpetual deficit, it seemed to me that 
there would be call in the future for 
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contributions from the Class of 1879. 
I would not want to give my personal 
guaranty that the Class would respond 
to that call, but I am satisfied that the 
generosity of the Class has not been 
exhausted, and that you may look to 
us in the future as you have in the 
past. May other classes vie with us, 
or even excel us in their generosity. 

I have said that we returned with 
affection to the University. I some- 
times think that those of us who live 
at a distance, away from the imme- 
diate influence of the University, feel a 
greater affection for it than those of 
you who live nearer by. Our absence 
has broadened us; we have learned 
that Harvard is not the only college 
in the land. A Jersey man may at 
least be permitted to speak of the 
honorable career of Princeton and of 
Rutgers ; and as I come in contact 
with my colleagues, graduates of those 
colleges, I find them animated by the 
same high spirit which animates us 
to-day. 

I suppose it is a good thing to be 
born a New Englander. I think I 
have heard it said sometimes in this 
Hall. I know it is a good thing to be 
educated at a New England college. I 
am proud, and I have a right to be 
proud, of the history of the Dutchmen 
and the Quakers who founded the 
state of New Jersey ; but above all, 
we are first and last Americans, proud 
of our whole country; and there is 
nothing more creditable to Harvard 
University than the fact that it at- 
tracts students from all over the land. 

The proceedings terminated with 
the singing of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


OVERFLOW MEETING. 


After the procession of older gradu- 
ates had started for Memorial Hall, a 
second line, fully 1000 strong, formed 
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in the Yard, and marched to the Har- 
vard Union. Atty.-Gen. Parker, ’78, 
presided, and introduced the follow- 
ing speakers: Dr. J. C. Warren, ’63, of 
the Medical School; B.S. Hurlbut, ’87, 
Dean of Harvard College ; Prof. J. H. 
Beale, ’82, of the Law School ; T. N. 
Perkins, 91, J. A. Macy, ’99, W. B. 
Hull, ’89, and J. H. Garland, ’94. 

Dr. Warren contrasted the Medical 
School, as he knew it as a student in 
the late sixties, with the institution as 
it is to-day. At that time it was poor 
in equipment and teaching force, and 
looked down upon by the College au- 
thorities. Its curriculum was so weak 
that Harvard men had to go to Ger- 
many to receive a respectable educa- 
tion in medicine. But now all that is 
changed. The science has undergone 
a wonderful development in America, 
and Harvard has kept pace with its 
advance. Thanks to the generous gifts 
of Messrs. Morgan, Rockefeller, Hunt- 
ington, and Sears, Harvard has been 
enabled to begin work on its new 
Medical School buildings in Brookline, 
and two years hence, when these are 
completed, the Harvard equipment 
will be second to none in the United 
States. 

Dean Hurlbut spoke of the need of 
an endowment for Harvard College. 
He said that the soul of the University 
was the College. Yet at present its 
wants are but inadequately provided. 
A permanent fund is necessary in order 
to raise the salaries of its underpaid 
professors and to make possible the 
use of more young men as assistants. 
During the current year Harvard Col- 
lege incurred a large deficit and this 
must be provided for at once. 

Prof. Beale described the rise of the 
Law School during Pres. Eliot’s ad- 
ministration, and said that it is at 
present the only department of the 
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University which requires no further 
money endowment. 

T. N. Perkins outlined the move- 
ment by which during the past year an 
association of Harvard graduates has 
acquired by purchase the land between 
Mt. Auburn St. and the Charles River 
in the section bounded by Plympton 
and Boylston Sts. The sum of 
$200,000 was raised by small subscrip- 
tions in Boston, and 10 men in New 
York contributed an equal amount in 
blocks of $20,000 each. The land is 
now being held by the new owners to 
be used later for the best interests of 
Harvard University. It is hoped that 
the wooden buildings which cover the 
area will eventually be razed and a 
new yard, stretching to the water 
front, substituted. 

The poet of the occasion was J. A. 
Macy, who had composed some im- 
promptu verses concerning recent 
events in Harvard life. A kindly 
satiric vein ran through the composi- 
tion. Walter Clarkson came in for 
criticism for his action in turning pro- 
fessional. 

W. B. Hull spoke of Harvard in the 
West. The University, he remarked, 
needs more Western men among its 
members, and the West in turn needs 
more of the training which Harvard 
can offer it. 

At intervals during the afternoon a 
band played appropriate tunes, and 
a glee club, composed of old Harvard 
men, sang popular Harvard songs. 
The living room of the Union was 
packed with graduates, who applauded 
the speakers heartily. 


ELECTION OF OVERSEERS, 1904. 


Five Overseers were elected for a 
term of six years, viz: Moorfield 
Storey, 66, of Boston; John Noble, 
’50, of Boston; Winslow Warren, ’58, 
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of Dedham; H. S. Huidekoper, ’62, 
of Philadelphia; and P. R. Frothing- 
ham, ’86, of Boston. The first four 
are reélected. Both the postal and 
Commencement ballots were unusually 
small, the total for the latter being 
881. Last year F. L. Higginson, 63, 
the leading candidate, received 2176 
on the former and 781 on the latter. 
The official vote follows : 


Com- 

mence- 
Postal ment 
Ballot. Ballot. 


1. *Moorfield Storey, ’66...... 1582 550 
2. *H. 8. Huidekoper, ’62..... 1543 508 
3. *John Noble, °50........... 1477 485 
4. *Winslow Warren, ’58...... 1216 432 
5. P. R. Frothingham, ’86..... 651 417 
6. Edward King, ’53.......... 963 396 
7, BP. Wie, 97GB 2. Ss. ncecss 737 370 
8. Herbert Parker, ’78........ 527 356 
9. Henry Parkman, °70 ....... 550 343 
10. J. E. Thayer, ’85........... 568 314 

* Elected 

MEETINGS. 
ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Harvard College 
was held June 29 in Harvard Hall at 
1p. M. 

Owing to the death, April 11, of 
Samuel Hoar, president of the Asso- 
ciation, and to the absence from Com- 
mencement of C. J. Bonaparte, senior 
vice-president, the chair was taken by 
Vice-President M. S. Snow, of St. 
Louis. 

The records of the last meeting 
were read and approved. 

On motion of Winslow Warren it 
was voted that the article of the Con- 
stitution requiring that the officers of 
the Association be elected by ballot be 
suspended, and that the Chair appoint 
a committee of three to nominate offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. The Chair 
appointed on that committee Winslow 


Warren, F. H. Lincoln, and Andrew 
Fiske. 

On motion of the Secretary it was 
voted that the Chair appoint three 
members to the committee to suggest 
names for nomination for Overseers. 
The Chair appointed as such members 
H. B. Chapin, ’80, G. L. Peabody, ’86, 
and R. G. Fessenden, ’90. 

The Treasurer submitted his annual 
report, by which it appeared that the 
total funds in his hands as treasurer 
amounted to $1000 in one 4 per cent. 
bond of the West End St. Ry. Co., and 
$96.19 in cash. The Treasurer stated 
that arrangements were being made 
with the Association of Class Secre- 
taries by which every Class should con- 
tribute a certain assessment towards 
the funds of the Association of the 
Alumni. 

It was Voted that the Treasurer’s 
report be accepted and placed on file. 

The committee appointed to nom- 
inate officers for the ensuing year re- 
ported the following list. All the per- 
sons named were unanimously elected 
to the offices for which they were 
nominated : Pres., William Lawrence, 
Cambridge. Vice- presidents, C. J. 
Bonaparte, Baltimore; M. S. Snow, 
St. Louis ; S. A. Green, Boston; H. 
C. Lodge, Nahant; Bellamy Storer, 
Cincinnati; Theodore Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington; J. C. Gray, Boston; W. H. 
Moody, Haverhill; G. E. Adams, Chi- 
cago; Robert Grant, Boston. Direct- 
ors, Moses Williams, Boston ; Henry 
Parkman, Boston ; R. M. Saltonstall, 
Boston; A. J. Garceau, Boston ; G. R. 
Fearing, Jr., Boston; I. T. Burr, Jr., 
Boston; H. M. Williams, Boston. 
Treas., Albert Thorndike, Boston. 
Sec., Stephen Chase, Dedham. 

Vice-President Snow then rose and 
escorted President Lawrence to the 
chair. The President signified his en- 
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tire appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon him by the Association in 
electing him president. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The committee to suggest names 
for nomination for Overseers is now 
as follows: T. K. Lothrop, ’49, A. A. 
Lawrence, ’70, C. M. Weld, ’80, to 
serve for one year; A. L. Devens, 
"74, William Schofield, ’79, Robert 
Homans, ’94, to serve for two years ; 
H. B. Chapin, ’80, G. L. Peabody, ’86, 
R. G. Fessenden, ’90, to serve for 
three years. 

Stephen Chase, ’86, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


A meeting was held at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, on June 15. John Wood- 
bury, 80, A. H. Newman, ’95, and 
Eliot Spalding, ’00, a committee on 
Class Reports, presented a favorable 
preliminary report on the suggestion 
of W. R. Thayer, ’81, Editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine, and it was ac- 
cepted. 

A committee of the directors of the 
Alumni Association stated the finan- 
cial needs of the Association, and it 
was unanimously 

Voted that, in order to save frequent 
and irregular dunning of individuals, 
and to meet the necessary expenses of 
the Alumni Association of Harvard 
College, each Class through its Class 
Secretary be and hereby is requested 
to contribute yearly from its Class 
Fund to the Treasurer of the Alumni 
Association as follows: (1) from each 
Class a minimum of $10; (2) and in 
addition from all classes more than 
25 years out of college $10 additional 
for each 100 or majority fraction 
thereof of living A. B.’s above the 
100; (3) from all classes 25 or less 
years out of college $5 additional for 
each 100 or majority fraction thereof 
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of living A. B.’s above the 100. It is 
suggested that in cases where this 
contribution must be authorized by 
consultation with the Class Treasurer, 
or the Class Committee, the Class 
Secretary do so at once, and that in 
cases where they feel that this contri- 
bution should be authorized by the 
Class, that authority should be ob- 
tained, if possible, at the coming 
Commencement, and it is hoped that 
no Class will hesitate to make the an- 
nual contribution, as every Class has 
an interest in the matter. Contribu- 
tions will not be needed till next year, 
and further information will be sent. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The 8th annual Alumni Day was ob- 
served at the Hospital building of the 
Harvard Dental School, North Grove 
St., Boston, June 27, 1904. There 
were present more than 200 graduates 
and friends of the Association. 

The exhibition of the work of the 
School took in all its departments, in- 
cluding three branches of the Fresh- 
man year in the Medical School. 

Program. West Operating Room. 
First Year work of the Freshman 
Course in the Medical School was pre- 
sented by “ Illustrations of the Labora- 
tory Method of Teaching Physiology,” 
by Associate Prof.W.T. Porter, assisted 
by G. S. S. Greenwell, junior student, 
who showed the working of the valves 
of the heart of a bullock, also the ac- 
tion of the heart of a frog and other 
methods taught in this course. 

The course in Histology and Em- 
bryology by Prof. Charles S. Minot, 
assisted by W. M. van den Broek, ’06, 
was illustrated with the microscope 
with many beautiful slides. 

The course in Chemistry by H. C. 
Smith, Instructor in Chemistry, was 
shown by microscopic slides and with 
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specimens of various alloys used for 
“ stoppings,”’ ete. 

In the Mechanical Laboratory the 
Mechanical Department was shown by 
numerous specimens of work by stu- 
dents as follows: 

Second Year. Specimens of vuicanite 
plates; crowns and bridges; orthodon- 
tia appliances; fractured jaw appli- 
ances, made by Junior students, shown 
and method of instruction explained 
by H. DeW. Cross, d 96, Demonstra- 
tor of Mechanical Dentistry. 

Third Year. Continuous gum plates, 
porcelain inlays, carved teeth in clay, 
made by Senior students, shown by A. 
I. Hadley, d ’91, Instructor in Mechan- 
ical Dentistry; specimens of metal 
plates, cheoplastic plates, made by Sen- 
ior students, shown by E. H. Chute, 
d ’96, Instructor in Mechanical Den- 
tistry. 

Impression Room — Fractured jaw 
cases, with patients; fractured jaw 
cases, with models; cleft palate cases, 
with models. Many patients were pre- 
sent to illustrate this work. 

The clinics and demonstrations, 30 
in number, were unusually interesting : 

Emergency Corps Methods. — Un- 
der direction of Prof. W. H. Potter. 

Operative Department. — Model 
work and practical cases, patients 
being present, showing work of Ju- 
nior and Senior students in Operative 
Dentistry, under direction of Profs. 
Thomas Fillebrown and W. H. Potter. 
Orthodontia, under direction of Dean 
E. H. Smith, assisted by L. W. Ba- 
ker, Assistant in Orthodontia. Crown 
and Bridge Work, under direction of 
Prof. W. P. Cooke, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Dentistry, assisted 
by A. W. Eldred, Instructor in Me- 
chanical Dentistry. 

Clinics and Demonstrations. — 1. 


Edward Page, d ’69, Roxbury, the best 





method of mixing and using quick-set- 
ting alloys. 2. P. B. Laskey, d’71, 
Marblehead, a cervical clamp from a 
patient’s standpoint. 3. H. C. Meriam, 
d’74, Salem, restoring shabby amal- 
gam fillings. 4. W. P. Cooke, d ’81, 
Boston, taking impressions for ortho- 
dontia cases. 5. D. M. Clapp, d ’82, 
Boston, exhibition and demonstration 
with the X-Ray. 6. E. C. Blaisdell, 
d’83, Portsmouth, N. H., the use of 
non-cohesive gold. 7. J. E. Waitt, 
d ’83, Boston, use of elevators and co- 
caine in extracting; patient present. 
8. N. A. Stanley, d’84, New Bedford, 
porcelain inlays. 9. J. E. Stanton, 
d ’84, Boston, porcelain fillings with a 
matrix. 10. W. H. Potter,d’78, Bos- 
ton, showed scissors for removal of gum 
over an erupting wisdom tooth. 11. 
J. B. Belliveau, d ’94, Boston, method 
of constructing a gold inlay in its dif- 
ferent steps; also showed an electric 
sterilizer. 12. R. T. Moffatt, d ’95, 
Boston, napkins, etc., and method of 
use. 13. A. H. St. C. Chase, d ’96, 
Everett, plaster impressions. 14. H. 
DeW. Cross, d ’96, Boston, the use of 
the face-bow and anatomical articu- 
lator. 15. Leo Green, d ’97, Sinclair 
Tousey, M. D., Sen. Surg. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Clinic, New York, use of 
X-ray in photographic and therapeutic 
purposes about the mouth; the use of 
the fusion ray and high tension cur- 
rents. 16. C. E. Parkhurst, d ’97, 
Somerville, gold inlay. 17. Joseph 
Daly, d ’98, Boston, putting tips on 
facings of bridges. 18. L. F. Mon- 
geon, d’98, Boston, a case of necrosis. 
19. M. C. Smith, d’98, Lynn, burnish- 
ing in gold fillings. 20. J. E. Power, 
d’99, Providence, R. I., fractures. 
21. J. W. Estabrooks, d ’00, Boston, 
gold inlay. 22. C. M. Glazier, d ’00, 
Roxbury, a simple method of backing 
a porcelain tooth. 23. L. N. Naylor, 
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d ’00, Newton, a simple and sure way 
to obtain a perfect bite in making an 
inferior denture. 24. C. W. Rodgers, 
d ’00, Dorchester, method of instruc- 
tion in materia medica. 25. E. P. 
Wentworth, d ’00, Boston, new dental 
chart. 26. A. L. Midgley, d ’01, 
Providence, R. I., a few surgical cases. 
27. N. G. Reoch, d ’01, Boston, ex- 
hibition of fine collection of ortho- 
dontia models. 28. C. Tousey, d ’01, 
Boston, an apparatus for testing the 
vitality of teeth by means of the in- 
duced current. 29.C. W. Hale, d’02, 
Springfield, showed gold pluggers for 
matrix fillings. 30. F. B. Hicks, d’02, 
Brookline, showed a new blowpipe 
furnace designed by Dr. F. S. Belyea. 

In lecture room A, C. E. Perkins, 
d’90, Brockton, President Alumni As- 
sociation, presided and the following 
papers were presented and read: T. 
W. Hogue, d ’70, Bournemouth, Eng- 
land, a short paper on “ Root Filling,” 
read by the Secretary; N. G. Reoch, 
d’01, Boston, “ Orthodontia,” illustrat- 
ed by stereopticon; Sinclair Tousey, 
M. D., New York, assisted by Leo 
Green, d ’97, New York, “Use of 
X-Ray in Photographic and Thera- 
peutic Purposes about the Mouth,” il- 
lustrated by the stereopticon. 

A special feature of the morning 
was the presentation of a silver cup to 
Prof. Thomas Fillebrown by the classes 
of 1904 and 1905 on his retirement 
from the School; the presentation 
speech was made by the President of 
the Class of 1904, Harry S. Clark, of 
Danvers. 

The afternoon was devoted by some 
to a trolley ride to Norumbega Park, 
a special car being provided; others 
attended the League ball game, while 
others amused themselves at the vari- 
ous theatres. 

At 5p.M., the Association assembled 
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at Young’s Hotel, Boston, for the 33d 
annual banquet. When cigars were 
reached or as the menu stated, “and 
now may all our troubles end in smoke,” 
Pres. Perkins opened the post-pran- 
dial proceeding by a short address in 
which he introduced the speaker of 
the evening, Hon. R. O. Harris, of 
East Bridgewater, Judge of the Su- 
perior Court, who took as his topic 
“The Probation of Criminals.” 

Dean E. H. Smith, who was next in- 
troduced, confined his remarks chiefly 
to a statement of facts and reasons 
relating to the resignation of the School 
from the National Association of Den- 
tal Faculties at its last meeting held 
at Asheville, N. C., in August, 1903. 
He also referred to the new require- 
ments for entrance examinations which 
become effective this coming autumn. 

Turning to another phase of the 
School’s events he referred to the long 
service which Prof. Fillebrown had 
rendered the School as Professor of 
Operative Dentistry and Oral Surgery, 
and then in a few complimentary 
words and in behalf of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Dental School, 
presented him with a silver pitcher 
in commemoration of his 21 years of 
service. He retires this year. 

On the pitcher is the following in- 
scription, which was suggested by 
Pres. Eliot : 

TO THOMAS FILLEBROWN 
Professor of Operative Dentistry and Oral 
Surgery, 

From the Administrative Board 
Of the Dental School of Harvard 
University, 

In commemoration of 
His Twenty-one Years of Efficient Service 
To Dental Education. 
27th June, 1904. 

There was great applause and cheer- 
ing. Prof. Fillebrown, after recovering 
from his surprise, responded in a happy 
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vein, thanking all for the present and 
for their good will. 

The operation of closing a cleft in 
the soft palate has been given special 
attention by Prof. Fillebrown, and has 
brought him fame in the profession. 
His other valuable discovery is a meth- 
od of maintaining surgical anesthesia 
during operations upon the mouth. 

Dr. L. D. Shepard was next called 
upon, responding on lines taken from 
Judge Harris’s topic, citing illustra- 
tions which had come under his own 
observations. 

H. S. Clark, President of 1904, 
spoke for it, choosing for his topic 
“The Profession.” 

The Constitution relating to the ex- 
pulsion of members for non-payment 
of dues, and the election of officers, 
was in several important particulars 
amended. 

The following are the officers elected 
for the ensuing years, viz : 

H. S. Parsons, d ’92, Boston, pres.; 
N. A. Stanley, d ’84, New Bedford, 
vice-pres.; W. E. Boardman, d ’86, 
Boston, sec.; H. DeW. Cross, d ’96, 
Nashua, N’H., treas.; W. E. Board- 
man, d ’86, Boston, chairman ez officio, 
S. T. Elliott, d 01, Boston, term ex- 
pires 1905; W. A. Davis, d ’01, Bos- 
ton, term expires 1906, executive 
committee. These officers compose 
the Council of the Association. 

The Trustees of the Life Member- 
ship fund are : 

H. DeW. Cross, d ’96, Nashua, 
N. H., treas. ex officio; Frederick 
Bradley, d ’86, Newport, R. I., term 
expires 1905; J. T. Paul, d ’91, Bos- 
ton, term expires 1906. 

The following new members joined 
the Association : 

Active Members, T. J. Giblin, d’85, 
Upham’s Corner, Dorchester; E. J. 
Marston, d’98, 101 Tremont St., Bos- 
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ton; A. W. Day, d ’02, 11 Pleasant 
St., Worcester; H.C. Hanlon, d ’03, 
North Easton; H. A. Stone, d ’03, 258 
Broadway, Somerville; W. H. Weston, 
d ’03, 17 Latin St., Nashua, N. H.; 
H. 8S. Clark, d ’04, Danvers; J. C. 
Haynes, d ’04, 10 Herman St., Rox- 
bury; J. F. Hovestadt, d ’04, 19 Exe- 
ter St., Boston; L. M. S. Miner, d ’04, 
12 Upham Ave., Dorchester; Ben- 
jamin Tishler, d ’04, 238 West Canton 
St., Boston; Allan LeF. Watson, d 
’04, 19 Sydney Ave., Lynn; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, A. T. McMurray, 
d ’03, Fredericton, N. B. A. J. 
Lamere, d 93, Fitchburg, J. T. Paul, 
d’91, Boston, and C. E. Parkhurst, d 
97, Somerville, have each become life 
members. 

The meeting ended at 10.30 Pp. M. 

At the Council meeting held July 
11, 1904, it was voted to appoint the 
following committees: On Spread 
Commencement Day, June, 1905, A. 
H. St. C. Chase, H. DeW. Cross, and 
Robert Whitehill; on Harvard Den- 
tal School, W. P. Cooke, Robert 
Whitehill, and C. W. Rodgers. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d’86, Sec. 


DIVINITY ALUMNI. 


Members of the Alumni Association 
of the Harvard Divinity School met, 
June 28, in Divinity School Chapel for 
their annual meeting. After the trans- 
action of minor business, officers were 
elected as follows: Pres., W. H. Lyon, 
of Brookline; vice-pres., H. G. Spauld- 
ing, of Boston; sec., Roderick Steb- 
bins, of Milton; as members of the 
Business Committee and of the Com- 
mittee on Associate Membership, Prof. 
Edward Hale, of Cambridge, and Al- 
fred Manchester, of Salem. B. A. 
Goodridge, of Santa Barbara, Cal., 
and Frederic Towers, of Cambridge, 
were elected associate members. 
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The Rev. S. B. Stewart of Lynn was 
the necrologist, and read sketches of 
graduates and former members of 
the School who have died during the 
year. These were Joshua Young, t 48, 
Charles Ammi Cutter, ’55, William 
Ellery Copeland, ’60, Francis Bickford 
Hornbrooke, ¢ ’77, and the following 
non-graduates: Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, Andrew Fuller Craven, Ellis 
Peterson, John Noyes Woodman. 

In the absence of the president, Dr. 
Lyon, the vice-president, the Rev. H. 
G. Spaulding, presided at the morning 
meeting and at the dinner which fol- 
lowed. 

The address of the morning was de- 
livered by the Rev. J. C. Jaynes of 
West Newton, on “ Church Unity.” 

The meeting then adjourned, and 
the alumni and their guests assem- 
bled again at the Harvard Union for 
dinner at 1 p.m. Mr. Spaulding was 
the first speaker of the occasion, and 
paid an earnest tribute to the Harvard 
Divinity School of earlier days. 

He was followed by Prof. Edward 
Hale, who in the absence of Prof. F. 
G. Peabody, the Dean of the School, 
and of the Rev. Robert Morison, the 
secretary of the faculty, reported the 
condition of the School. He said that 
during the past year the registration 
had been the largest in the history of 
the School, 52 students, of whom 9 
were settled ministers, continuing the 
practice of their profession. To this 
latter class of students the School 
wished particularly to appeal, and 
special means would soon be taken to 
acquaint ministers with the advantages 
that the School could offer them. 
These 52 students represent 12 denom- 
inations, — Baptist, Congregational 
Trinitarians, Congregational Unita- 
rians, Disciples, Friends, German Re- 
formed, Lutheran, Methodist Episco- 
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pal, Moravian, New Thought, Presby- 
terian, and Protestant Episcopal. The 
quality of the students is necessarily 
high, for with the high requirements 
the students would naturally be a 
picked body of men. 

A new regulation has just been 
made, which temporarily may occa- 
sion some students an inconvenience, 
but to which they will adapt them- 
selves in time; namely, that two thirds 
of the tuition fee must be paid at the 
beginning of the academic year. 

The chapel has been renovated and 
is to be further embellished by tablets 
in memory of Ware, Channing, Ever- 
ett, and Sears. The establishment of 
the Theological Review, provided by 
the will of Miss Mildred Everett, has 
had to be postponed; but it is hoped 
that the first number of the Review 
will appear before long. 

One very interesting phase of the 
School is the increasing resort to it of 
men from the South, and from the 
Southern and Central West, particu- 
larly from the Methodists and the 
Christian Disciples. 

At the conclusion of Prof. Hale’s 
remarks, Pres. Eliot entered, and, on 
being greeted with great applause, 
spoke of the Divinity School as it was 
in 1868-69 when he became President. 
In 1868-69 there was one resident 
professor and two non-resident pro- 
fessors, the latter being Profs. Hedge 
and Clarke. Dr. Noyes had recently 
died, and his place as resident pro- 
fessor had not been filled. To-day the 
School has eight professors, one assist- 
ant professor, and a librarian. In ’68 
there were 19 students; in 1904, 52. 
In ’68 the funds appropriated for the 
use of the School amounted to $132,- 
000. In 1904 they are $541,000. In 
’68 but one building was used by the 
School, and it now has three buildings. 
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The faculty is the ablest the School 
ever possessed, and the equipment is 
immeasurably better than it was 35 
years ago. 

The President went on to say that 
these facts, as important as they are, 
are not the things in which he takes 
the greatest satisfaction. His chief 
cause for congratulation lies in the 
prophetic character of the School and 
in the quality of the work done. The 
School has been prophetic of the only 
kind of unity which is possible among 
Protestant denominations. Its Faculty 
exhibits the only way in which unity of 
spirit can be procured among men of 
different opinion who are united in a 
common work. The School prophesies 
the future of the ministry. For, if the 
ministerial profession is to recover its 
fair position among the other profes- 
sions, it will be by giving its young 
men the best possible training to gain 
influence and power. 

The one obstacle to the progress of 
the ministry lies in the fact that the 
compensation of the minister is the 
lowest professional compensation in 
society. The great question is how 
to contend with this grave defect. It 
can be done only by making the min- 
ister a more highly trained, a more 
serviceable, a more capable man, more 
ready to use the new forces of civiliza- 
tion, without taking from him his spir- 
ituality and idealism. 

Addresses were also made by E. C. 
Davis of the graduating class, the Rev. 
J. D. Reid of Greenfield, E. D. Burr 
of Newton, and Prof. E. C. Moore of 
the Divinity School. 

Roderick Stebbins, ’81, Sec. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


At the annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine Association 
held June 28, these officers were 
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elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
C. F. Adams, ’56, of Lincoln ; vice- 
presidents, J. R. Chadwick, 65, of 
Boston; J. B. Ames, 68, of Cam- 
bridge ; William Lawrence, ’71, of 
Cambridge; F. C. Lowell, ’76, of Bos- 
ton; sec., J. A. Noyes, ’83, of Cam- 
bridge; treas. W. H. Wade, ’81, of 
Dedham; council, for the term ending 
in 1907, Francis Rawle, ’69, of Phil- 
adelphia; H. W. Cunningham, 82, of 
Boston ; A. H. Newman, ’95, of Bos- 
ton. 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Association met June 28 in the 
large lecture room of Austin Hall. 
Vice-Pres. J. B. Warner, ’69, presided, 
and after the reading of the reports 
of officers, Secretary Taft was elected 
an honorary member of the Association. 
The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Pres., Chief Justice M. W. 
Fuller, L.S. ’55, District of Columbia; 
vice-presidents, J. C. Carter, 50, New 
York ; Alfred Russell, / 52, Michigan ; 
Richard Olney, / ’58, Massachusetts ; 
H. B. Brown, L. S. ’59, District of Co- 
lumbia; Albert Stickney, 59, New 
York ; George Gray, L. S. ’63, Dela- 
ware ; Charles Matteson, L. S. ’63, 
Rhode Island; S. E. Baldwin, L. S. ’63, 
Connecticut ; G. B. Young, /’63, Min- 
nesota ; O. W. Holmes, ’61, Massachu- 
setts ; F. C. Lowell, ’76, Massachusetts , 
R. T. Lincoln, ’64, Illinois ; J.S. Dun- 
can, 1 ’67, Indiana; Samuel Fessen- 
den, /’70, Connecticut ; A. E. Willson, 
L. S. ’70, Kentucky; Jacob Klein, 
’71, Missouri; Francis Rawle, 69, 
Pennsylvania ; H. C. Simms, L.S. ’72, 
West Virginia; H. M. Henry, / ’73, 
Nova Scotia; C. J. Bonaparte, ’70, 
Maryland ; E. O. Wolcott, / 75, Colo- 
rado; Prof. W. A. Keener, / ’77, 
New York; L. D. Brandeis, / ’77, 
Massachusetts; J. B. Warner, ’69, 
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Massachusetts; sec., R. L. Raymond, 
95, 62 Devonshire St., Boston; treas., 
E. K. Arnold, ’98, Devonshire Build- 
ing, Boston ; council: term expires 
1905, W. H. Wade, ’81, Boston, W. 
G. Thompson, ’88, Cambridge, R. S. 
Gorham, ’88, Newton; term expires 
1906, E. Q. Keasbey, ’71, Newark, N. 
J., F. W. Hackett, ’61, Washington, 
D. C., C. S. Rackemann, L. S. ’81, 
Boston ; term expires 1907, H. W. 
Putnam, 69, Boston, J. B. Warner, 
69, Cambridge, L. D. Brandeis, 1’77, 
Boston; term expires 1908, A. G. 
Fox, 69, New York, William Rand, 
Jr., ’88, New York, C. B. Barnes, 
90, Boston. 

When the meeting adjourned James 
Bryne, ’77, of New York, unveiled a 
large oil portrait of the late Prof. 
J. B. Thayer, which hung on the wall 
behind the speaker’s desk. Ina few 
words Mr. Bryne presented the por- 
trait to the Corporation and Faculty, 
paying tribute to the noble qualities 
of Prof. Thayer. H. W. Hardon, ’82, 
of New York, spoke a few words of 
tribute to Prof. Thayer as an authority 
on constitutional law and as a teacher. 
The next speaker was J. P. Curtis, 03, 
who presented an oil portrait of Dean 
J. B. Ames similar to that of Prof. 
Thayer. The portraits were accepted 
by Prof. J. C. Gray in behalf of the 
Faculty of the Law School. 

This ceremony being concluded, the 
procession was formed under the di- 
rection of the marshal, Judge F. C. 
Lowell, ’76. The Cadet Band led 
and was followed by Judge Lowell 
and his aids ; Secretary Taft, escorted 
by L. D. Brandeis of Boston ; Chief 
Justice Fuller on the arm of Chief 
Justice Knowlton; Baron Kaneko and 
other guests and members of the Law 
School Faculty. The members of the 
Association by classes followed, the 
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long procession reaching nearly from 
Austin Hall to Sanders Theatre. 

A large audience was gathered there 
and the members of the Association 
filled all the seats on the main floor 
and the first balcony. After a selec- 
tion by the orchestra Chief Justice 
Fuller briefly introduced the orator of 
the day, Secretary of War, W. H. 
Taft. Mr. Taft spoke for nearly an 
hour and a half on the condition of 
the Philippine Islands and the policy 
of the United States towards them. 
His address is unfortunately too long 
to be printed in the Magazine. At the 
conclusion, the Association formed in 
line and marched to the Harvard 
Union, where dinner was served. The 
speeches are reported elsewhere. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The luncheon of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School Association was served in 
University Hall on Commencement 
Day, and the annual meeting was held 
at the Hotel Vendome in Boston at 
6p.M. The officers elected were as 
follows: W. H. Niles, s 66, pres.; C. 
D. Lamson, s 65, first vice-pres. ; S. 
P. Sharpless, s ’66, second vice-pres. ; 
J. L. Love, p ’90, sec. and treas. Mem- 
bers of the Council elected for one 
year were as follows: N.S. Shaler, 
s ’62, E. C. Pickering, s 65, F. L. 
Fish, s 69. 

The report of the Treasurer showed 
a satisfactory balance in the treasury, 
and the Association voted to appropri- 
ate $150 for the Lawrence Scientific 
School Association Scholarship in the 
Lawrence Scientific School. 

The meeting adjourned to a dinner 
in the Hotel Vendome at 7 P. M. 

Two interesting questions were dis- 
cussed at the meeting and at the din- 
ner. One related to plans for the 
better organization of former students 
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of the Scientific School for social pur- 
poses, and the other question related 
to the McKay bequest. The opinions 
expressed showed that those present 
strongly desired that this great be- 
quest should be devoted largely to 
providing opportunities for research 
work of advanced character in Engi- 
neering and in other branches of ap- 
plied Science. 
J. L. Love, p90, See. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 


The 13th annual meeting of the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
was held at the Harvard Medical 
School, on June 28, with the president, 
C. F. Folsom, ’63, in the chair. There 
were about 70 members present. 

After the reading of the Secretary’s 
and Treasurer’s reports, three council- 
ors were chosen by ballot to serve for 
four years. They were C. M. Green, 
’74, of Boston, W. B. Coley, m ’88, of 
New York City, and E. P. Joslin, m 
95, of Boston. 

Remarks were made by the Pre- 
sident, and by D. W. Cheever, ’52, 
W. H. Ruddick, m ’68, and A. N. 
Blodgett, m ’71, concerning the rela- 
tions of the Boston Medical Library 
and the medical profession. 

After adjournment, lunch was served. 

The Harvard Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation gave a spread at No. 1 Stough- 
ton Hall, on Commencement Day, 
where the members entertained their 
friends. 


John G. W. Knowlton, Ass’t Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The anniversary meeting of Phi 
Beta Kappa was held as usual on the 
day following Commencement Day 
(June 30). Prof. A. S. Hill presided 
at the business meeting, at the exer- 
cises in Sanders Theatre, and at the 
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dinner. The officers for next year 
are: Pres., J. D. Long, 57; vice- 
pres. W. R. Huntington, ’59; cor. 
sec., W. C. Lane, ’81; treas., H. G. 
Denny, ’52. 

The following honorary members 
were elected: Baron Kentaro Kaneko, 
1°78; Arthur Gilman, h ’04; Endicott 
Peabody, h ’04; B. T. Washington, h 
96; J. A. Noyes, ’83; Robert Herrick, 
90; and these members of 1904 were 
elected on the nomination of their 
classmates, making 28 in all from that 
Class: W. R. Bowie, of Richmond, 
Va.; John Daniels, of Grafton, Vt.; E. 
M. Rabenold, of Reading, Pa.; S. A. 
Welldon, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The triennial meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Phi Beta Kappa is to 
be held next September in Saratoga. 
The President appointed as delegates 
from the Harvard chapter Dr. E. E. 
Hale, ’39; Barrett Wendell, ’77; Fran- 
cis Rawle, ’69; and as alternates, in 
case one or more of these brethren 
could not attend, Pres. C. F. Thwing, 
"76; Edward Hale, ’79; Frederick 
Almy, ’80. 

The question of enlarging the mem- 
bership from each Class was discussed 
on the basis of the report made by a 
special committee last year, and it was 
decided to make no change in the pre- 
sent rules, which provide for 25 mem- 
bers from each Class, with a possible 
additional 5 selected by their class- 
mates without exclusive regard to the 
records of the College Office, and re- 
commended to the general society for 
election on the ground of all-round 
ability and scholarly attainment. 

Some of the older members having 
signified their regret that the dinners 
were no longer held in Massachusetts 
Hall, endeared by its antiquity and its 
many historical and personal associa- 
tions, an expression of opinion was 
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asked for at the meeting, but the vote 
was strongly in favor of the Harvard 
Union as the place of dining. If it 
should appear, however, that the older 
members of the Society were less in- 
clined to attend the dinners under the 
new conditions, the greater commo- 
diousness and dignity of the Union 
Living Room and the better dinner 
which can be served there would be 
poor compensation for the absence of 
those whose words and whose presence 
are most prized at these annual gather- 
ings. 

At the literary exercises in Sanders 
Theatre the Orator of the day was the 
Hon. S. W. McCall, a member of the 
Dartmouth Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
and the Representative from the 8th 
Massachusetts district in the National 
Congress. His subject was “The 
Newspaper Press.”” He was followed 
by Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, whose 
poem was reminiscent and patriotic, 
with a strong appeal for the recogni- 
tion of the worth of the negro as a 
man. The Rev. W. W. Fenn acted 
as chaplain. 

The Society’s annual dinner fol- 
lowed in the Harvard Union, but no 
faintest echo of what is said and 
done at these dinners reaches even the 
friendly and confidential ear of the 
Graduates’ Magazine. It is certain, 
however, that many who attended 
found some difficulty in hearing some 
of the speakers, but thought that the 
trouble might be avoided another year 
by a different arrangement of the 


tables. 
W. C. Lane, ’81. 
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[After listening to Secretary Taft’s 
oration in Sanders Theatre, the Law 
School Association proceeded to the 
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Harvard Union for dinner. Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller presided. ] 


CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER. 


When the late Governor of the 
Philippines arrived at Washington, as 
soon as I penetrated the dense thicket 
of laurels that surrounded him, he pro- 
pounded this question, “ How’s the 
docket ?”’ I then saw it was the de- 
monstration of his fitness for the high- 
est judicial station. It is very true 
that I knew my friend had been a pro- 
fessor and lecturer in a law school, 
had been a judge of a state court, had 
been Solicitor General of the United 
States, and Judge of the Circuit Court 
of the United States, and Governor as 
aforesaid, and discharged the duties 
of all those positions with great ac- 
ceptance, but I had n’t realized before 
that he felt that interest in the docket 
which J had supposed was confined to 
chief justices. 

Of course I make that remark with 
some reservation. My remarks are 
made as the love-letters of the young 
man by the name of Guppy were writ- 
ten — without prejudice. But after 
all, letting the future take care of 
itself, we now find the Orator of the 
day occupying a different position 
from any heretofore filled by him, 
and I think I can assure him that 
we all have no doubt that the duties 
of that perhaps rather novel place 
will be discharged with the same suc- 
cess as those which have preceded 
them. 

His present place brings him into 
close connection with the Chief Magis- 
trate, and on that account I venture 
to ask him to allow me in giving the 
health of the Orator of the day to 
couple with it the health of the Har- 
vard boy of 1880—the President of 
the United States. 
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SECRETARY TAFT. 

Mr. Chief Justice, Mr. President, 
and Gentlemen of the Harvard Law 
School Alumni Association: I think 
that I have inflicted upon you all that 
you ought to be called upon to bear, 
but given the honor of responding to 
the toast of the President of the United 
States, and that President the third 
Harvard President in the history of 
the United States, I have pleasure in 
responding. 

Coming from Yale I am able to re- 
port that we feel very proud of the 
President of the United States, for he 
has not wanted in appreciating the ex- 
cellence of Yale men. We have a say- 
ing among us that ue went through 
Harvard, carrying all the excellencies 
and elegancies of that education, and 
remained a fairly loyal Yale man. 

But, gentlemen, it is a pleasure to 
be called upon to respond to the toast 
of such a President. He differs some- 
what from the two Adamses who also 
graduated here, but he doesn’t differ 
in the fact that they were educated as 
he was in an institution which makes 
it impossible that he should have other 
than the highest ideals. You may dif- 
fer from him in opinion, but you know 
that the motives that prompt him are 
those that do honor to an educated 
gentleman coming from surroundings 
that make it impossible that he should 
have low motives, or that he should 
have other than high ideals. 

Now, association with him leads to 
action. I have not yet been obliged as 
a member of the Administration to ac- 
company him in his pedestrian excur- 
sions along Rock Creek. I have not 
been obliged to go over a four-barred 
or a five-barred fence with him upon a 
horse. But I have followed with him 
with great pleasure what he desired to 
accomplish, and he has— as he must 
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have from any one who knows him in- 
timately — my highest and most loyal 
admiration. 

And now, gentlemen, may I add a 
word to say that I feel under great 
obligations to the Harvard Law School. 
I intimated this morning that I was 
connected with a school which tried 
to make a model of the Harvard Law 
School, and that for three years I 
studied law in trying to teach it on 
the Harvard method, as I never had 
studied before. I had to keep ahead 
of the students; I was n’t able to keep 
more than ten cases ahead of them. 
But the anxiety that that produced in 
me certainly introduced me to princi- 
ples of law with which I am sorry to 
say I should n’t otherwise have been 
at all familiar. I followed in the foot- 
steps of your Prof. Gray, and my head 
buzzes now as I recollect the trial of 
my gray matter as I attempted to un- 
derstand the Rule against Perpetuities 
in his third volume — I think it is the 
third volume. 

But, gentlemen, as I say, I have in- 
flicted too much on you already. I 
desire to express my sincere and deep 
gratitude for your very kindly Har- 
vard welcome. 


CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER 
next introduced President Eliot. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Mr. Chief Justice, Governor Taft, 
Members of the Law School Associa- 
tion: For me, you gentlemen represent 
the most successful of the Harvard 
professional schools — most success- 
ful, in the first place in the relation of 
its receipts to its actual disbursements 
and its desirable expenditure; next, in 
the nature of its discipline and its 
method of instruction; and lastly, in 
its sure serviceableness to its students 
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and to the profession. In all these 
essential respects the Law School is 
the most successful of the University’s 
professional schools. And if there be 
a more successful professional school 
in our country, or in the world, for 
any profession, I can only say that I 
do not know where it is. The School 
seems to have reached the climax of 
success in professional education. 

Consider how sure, how unfailing 
its serviceableness has been to its 
graduates and to the profession they 
enter. We look back on its past with 
the profoundest satisfaction, but we 
look forward to its future with expect- 
ancy, and hope, and a good courage, 
and we see before it the possibility of 
a still more useful career; because the 
responsibilities of the legal profession 
are all the time mounting among the 
civilized peoples, and particularly in 
our democracy. . Tremendous new 
problems are before the democracies, 
problems which can only be dealt with 
safely by courts and legislatures. And 
we all know that courts and legisla- 
tures are what the legal profession 
make them. The future responsibili- 
ties of the legal profession in the 
United States will be grave indeed. 

Some of these new perils I may 
venture to allude to. One is the need 
of a new, sound, firm definition of fair 
and unfair competition. Just there 
will be a crucial point of conflict dur- 
ing the coming years. We are in the 
face of enormous monopolistic com- 
binations on each side of the industrial 
strife, and these combinations present 
to the legal profession and to the 
courts and legislatures — whose qual- 
ity is determined by the legal profes- 
sion — the gravest problems. 

Then again there is the extraor- 
dinarily increased dependence of each 
individual in the community on sup- 
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plies and resources, which come to the 
individual from afar and from strang- 
ers,—the individual being fed and 
warmed from a great distance, and 
given water, transportation, and build- 
ings from afar, as it were,—not by 
neighbors, but by immense combina- 
tions of dollars on the one hand and 
workmen on the other. The depend- 
ence of each individual citizen on 
others is increasing every day, and 
every day, therefore, there is more 
and more need of a new supervising 
power on the part of the state. 

And let me mention one other grave 
problem of the future, for the solution 
of which we look ultimately to the 
legal profession: It is the provision 
of an adequate public force for the 
preservation of peace and order in 
a great, widespread democracy. That 
is something a democracy has never 
yet procured for itself; and the need 
of the adequate public force increases 
day by day and year by year. It isa 
need not only of the urban groups, the 
cities and the large towns; it is the 
need of the entire area of our country. 
Under the freedom of democracy the 
facilities and opportunities for crime 
increase and are widely diffused, but 
thus far with this greater temptation 
to crime has not gone any increased 
protective power of combined society. 
That protecting power, sure, firm, act- 
ing under law, we expect the legal 
profession of the future to provide us 
with. 

Therefore I say that the prospect 
of usefulness or serviceableness for 
the legal profession was never so 
bright as in the democratic world of 
to-day. 


CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER. 


Gentlemen, as we have heard from 
the bishop, I think I will venture now 
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to call upon the dean. Sidney Smith 
said that the difference between Scotch 
deans and English deans was that 
“ English deans had no faculties.” 

That does n’t apply to my friend on 
the left, the Dean of this Law School, 
who also has faculties, and whose 
nearly 30 years’ teaching, whose books, 
principally I think devoted to cases — 
of which I am getting very tired, but 
not of the books — and whose adminis- 
tration of the office he now holds have 
placed the Law School under an in- 
debtedness that we all recognize and 
are all willing to acknowledge. I call 
on Dean Ames. 


DEAN 


Mr. President, Governor Taft, and 
Gentlemen: When in 1895 Prof. 
Langdell after 25 years of distin- 
guished service resigned the deanship, 
I thought, having been associated with 
him from the beginning as a disciple 
and as a colleague, that I had a realiz- 
ing sense of his great genius; but I 
did not appreciate then as I do now, 
after nine years of experience as his 
successor, how solidly the new founda- 
tions of the Law School were laid dur- 
ing his administration. He is emeritus, 
but the policy which his originality and 
his far-sighted sagacity inaugurated 
still dominates the conduct of the 
School. 

For this reason I have very little to 
report to you that is new. The School, 
I am glad to say, grows year by year 
more national. This year 730 gradu- 
ates come to us from over 100 colleges. 
This great success of course is your 
work ; your success in practice reacts 
upon the School,—and some of us 
have thought as we saw this great 
influx of students that it might be just 
as well for us if the tide of your suc- 
cess rose a little more slowly. 


AMES. 
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But there is one work of which per- 
haps you are not conscious, — your 
influence upon other schools. In the 
last ten years, and especially in the 
last three or four years, schools in all 
parts of the country except the South 
have been adopting our methods, our 
curriculum, and our case-books ; they 
are even borrowing our professors. 
We are in the lending business of pro- 
fessors —we have lent two to the 
King of Siam. 

But, gentlemen, there is one respect 
in which I feel bound to admit the 
School has not taken the position which 
I think it ought to take, which I think 
it will take in the immediate future. 
We have not done much in legal au- 
thorship. I do not forget the remark- 
able books of Prof. Langdell or Prof. 
Gray and Prof. Thayer and others, but 
those books are all too few. There is 
a reason forit. The system introduced 
by Prof. Langdell necessitated the pre- 
paration of case-books, and it is almost 
as difficult to prepare a case-book as it 
is to make a treatise. I am very glad 
to say that the work of preparing case- 
books, so far as this faculty is con- 
cerned, is very nearly accomplished, 
and we certainly ought in the next ten 
years to publish a number of books of 
the highest class. If we don’t, it is our 
fault, for we have opportunities for 
making treatises that are granted to 
very few. We shall write books on 
subjects that have been discussed by 
the brightest minds that have come to 
the School for the last 25 and 30 years, 
and if we can’t profit by the discus- 
sions which we have had with you, as 
I said before, so much the worse for 
us. But I believe you will get books 
that are worth having. 

We shall not forget, however, in the 
delights of legal authorship, that our 
first object is to train young men for 
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the effective practice of their profes- 
sion. To us the real significance, the 
real distinction of the Law School is 
to be found in the true significance of 
its degree. I can say that our purpose 
is that the degree shall represent even 
more in the future than in the past, 
that its holder is a man of capacity, of 
sound legal training, and above all a 
man of generous ambition and high 
character. 


CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER. 


It is very natural on an occasion like 
this that the contributions of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts to jurisprudence, and the great 
names of Shaw, Parsons, Parker, and 
others, should recur to the mind, and 
particularly does it come home to me, 
does the thought come home to me, as 
Massachusetts has given three of its 
chief justices to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, one of whom is 
to-day upholding the highest traditions 
of his predecessors. We are favored 
on this occasion as our guest with the 
present successor, the able successor, 
in that illustrious line, and I ask the 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts to re- 
spond to a sentiment to the Court of 
which he is the honored head — Chief 
Justice Knowlton. 


CHIEF JUSTICE KNOWLTON. 


Mr. Chief Justice, and Gentlemen : 
That I may not seem to be before you 
under false pretenses, my first words 
shall be a confession : This is the first 
time that I ever stood within the pre- 
cincts of the Harvard Law School. I 
did not have the best legal education 
before my admission to the bar. This 
confession that I make to my captors 
as officers of the law is entirely volun- 
tary, and may be used in evidence in 
any court. But I would not have you 
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follow the example of the zealous 
detectives and extend the confession 
beyond its true meaning, for, like the 
learned Secretary of War, I am a 
graduate of Yale in the department of 
Liberal Arts. And as he has borne 
her banner to distant parts of the 
world, so have I borne it here even 
under the walls of Harvard, without 
humiliation or regret. 

But speaking very seriously, I think 
that the lawyer who did not include in 
his legal education a course in the 
Harvard Law School, or in one of the 
best of its imitators, suffered a great 
loss. He lost an opportunity of train- 
ing and cultivating his faculties at a 
time when he was capable of rapid 
intellectual growth ; he lost the stim- 
ulus of companionship with others, 
with quick minds who were impatient 
and eager to come toa mastery of legal 
principles ; he lost the instruction and 
guidance of learned professors whose 
experience had taught them how to 
lead their students by the shortest and 
safest path to the goal of their early 
ambition. 

If I may be permitted to speak for 
the courts of Massachusetts, I com- 
mend in the strongest terms the work 
of the able young graduates of the 
Harvard Law School, who sometimes 
argue before us important questions 
of law during the first year after their 
graduation. Their briefs and oral ar- 
guments often exemplify the best 
methods of the old practitioners. With 
the better training of law students the 
court recognizes a distinct advance in 
the preparation and presentation of 
legal arguments within the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

But intellectual progress does not 
include everything. In this material- 
istic age there are tendencies toward 
commercialism in our profession, which 
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if not checked will surely lead to its 
degradation. In this School young 
men are taught that while valuable 
service has its proper compensation, 
the practice of law is something nobler 
and higher than a mere means of ac- 
quiring wealth or gaining a livelihood. 
They are told that it is the application 
of the rules and principles which lie 
at the foundation of social order and 
individual happiness, and which touch 
at every point the highest interests of 
mankind. With such teaching deeply 
impressed on susceptible minds we may 
hope that the law as a profession will 
never cease to be held in honor. 

The teaching of schools like this 
helps to keep our legislation on a lofty 
plane. Some legislators are like phy- 
sicians whose treatment deals only 
with symptoms; they are ignorant of 
the philosophy of the law and the re- 
lation of the statutes to one another. 
Without lawyers of high attainments 
the legislative part of the government 
would be hopelessly deficient and 
dreadfully dangerous. 

The influence of this School upon 
the characters not less than the intel- 
lects of its graduates has been a mo- 
tive foree working through others in 
giving to the laws of Massachusetts 
their general excellence. I doubt not 
that it is felt in like manner in other 
states, as it certainly is in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

You do well to celebrate this anni- 
versary of this important department 
of Harvard University. If the future 
of the School may be predicted from 
the history of its past, it surely will be 
bright with the illumination of honor- 
able achievement. 


[Chief Justice Fuller here called on 
Ex-Sec. Olney, whose speech is printed 
earlier in this issue. ] 
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CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER. 

It is not quite 51 years since the 
official landing of Perry’s expedition, 
and only two or three months over 50 
years since the first treaty with the 
Empire of the Morning Sun. In that 
50 years the young fellows of that 
day have seen strange sights, and none 
more impressive than the progress of 
that remarkable people in manufac- 
tures, in trade, in military and naval 
fitness, and in just laws. We are for- 
tunate to have with us a brother of 
our own, and I ask Baron Kentaro 
Kaneko to respond to a toast to the 
country that he represents, —a mem- 
ber of its House of Peers, a framer of 
its present constitution, we shall be 
glad to hear from him on this occa- 
sion. 


BARON KENTARO KANEKO. 


Mr. Chief Justice, and Gentlemen : 
We have an old saying in Japan, 
“Never preach before Buddha, but 
make your own confession.” I might 
apply that precept very appropriately 
to-day, because I have so many of my 
legal Buddhas on my right and left. 
Dean Langdell and Dean Ames and 
Prof. Gray are my legal Buddhas, 
therefore I will not make any speech 
before them, else I might violate my 
Buddhist precept. But I may make 
my own confession and include it 
among the many valuable tributes to 
the Harvard Law School. 

When I returned from the Harvard 
Law School in 1878 I entered into my 
government’s service. At that time 
and for nine years afterward our coun- 
try was in the era of imitation, I 
might say. We had to imitate the 
criminal code and the civil code and 
the commercial code, and the organi- 
zation of the courts, and the depart- 
mental regulations and ordinances, — 
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everywhere we must copy and imitate 
the Western Powers. Why? Be- 
cause we demanded the abolition of 
extra-territoriality, and all the Powers 
in Europe refused to consent to this 
unless we imitated them in our legal, 
social, and political organizations. We 
had to yield and imitate. We had to 
imitate everything in fact, — Napo- 
leonic code, German code, Belgian 
code. All government business down 
to the collectors of taxes was copied 
after European fashions. It was the 
era of imitation. 

In the midst of the era of imitation 
I was put in the service of the gov- 
ernment, and I worked side by side 
with my colleagues who graduated 
from French and German universities. 
As you all know, the compilations of 
the French and German books are 
very handy. If our chief asked us to 
look up the organization of a court 
system, the French and German schol- 
ars translated from their handbooks 
and in a few hours they had every- 
thing in a nutshell. When the same 
duty was assigned to me I was at a 
loss. I learned in the Harvard Law 
School about equity, evidence, criminal 
law, and real property, but that was 
of no service to me then. I went to 
Coke and Littleton and Washburn on 
Real Property, but I could not make 
any use of them. I felt so disap- 
pointed that I wished I didn’t go to 
America ; I wished that I had gone to 
France or Germany and had come 
home with such knowledge in a nut- 
shell, with a handbook on every sub- 
ject, with a small encyclopedia on all 
subjects where with only a few hours’ 
reading you have everything in per- 
fect shape. The common law of Eng- 
land, or Anglo-American law, did not 
assist me a bit. 

But when we abolished our extra- 
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territorial treaty with the foreign 
powers, then the era of imitation 
passed. No German or French hand- 
book was necessary then, when there 
dawned the real era of adaptation. Our 
first Parliament was opened, our dip- 
lomatic negotiations were carried on 
on an equal footing; then there came 
up subjects to handle according to 
your American fashion. Here I dis- 
covered the real strength and the 
power of the education of the Harvard 
Law School. 

Some difficult question in regard to 
the official business, or some difficult 
question in regard to real property 
between Japanese subjects and the 
foreign subjects came before me. 
There was a pile of papers and docu- 
ments, the very sight of those volu- 
minous documents was simply ap- 
palling. Here the education of the 
Harvard Law School came to my 
rescue. I examined those books, those 
papers, paper after paper, just the 
same as ex-Dean Langdell taught me 
to handle the case-system, reading and 
examining paper after paper. When 
I had finished the whole volume of 
them I knew the gist of the case, I 
knew the weakness and the strength 
of each party, because I was educated 
in the Harvard Law School to handle 
just such a case. I was not afraid to 
encounter a gigantic and difficult 
question of government business, and 
when I finished it my mind was so 
clear that I could write down my de- 
cision just as I used to write head- 
notes of the case-system I was taught 
in the Law School. 

So you see in the era of imitation 
the education of the Harvard Law 
School was of no use, but when you 
come to the real era of adaptation, 
that is, discriminating between the 
good and the bad and applying it to 
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your own country, or adapting the 
best one to your own institutions and 
traditions, then the Harvard Law 
School education is the best education 
you can have. - 

This is my own confession, and not 
my own confession only, but also that 
of Baron Komura, our Foreign Minis- 
ter, and of Mr. Kurino, your fellow 
alumni of the Harvard Law School, for 
they would have said the same thing. 

Those two gentlemen handled the 
most difficult and delicate questions 
just before the outbreak of the war 
with Russia. They handled the sub- 
ject so skilfully that they made not a 
single mistake in any point of inter- 
national law ; they did not violate a 
single point in applying the custom and 
the etiquette of internationallaw. And 
the report of our government of the 
correspondence between our represent- 
ative in St. Petersburg and our For- 
eign Minister in Tokio, beginning July 
28 last year and extending to Feb. 6 
this year, is really the living monument 
of the case-system of Harvard Law 
School applied to our international 
affairs. 

Dean Ames said that at this moment 
we have very little in the way of 
authoritative books coming from the 
School because the Faculty have been 
busy preparing case-books, but that 
report of our government I might say 
is an authoritative book which can be 
claimed as the outcome of Harvard 
Law School education. 

But, gentlemen, to-day you have 
offered me the rarest opportunity to 
thank the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and the Professors and Fellows 
and Alumni, and to testify that Ja- 
pan has acquired its present position 
through the influence and education of 
Harvard University. The education 
of the Harvard Law School not only 
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makes good judges and lawyers, but 
also financiers and business men and 
diplomats and statesmen. The Har- 
vard Law School education will be 
beneficial and useful in whatever 
branch of the profession or whatever 
career men may choose. Therefore 
this present war with Russia really 
testifies to the true value and the 
strength of the education of Harvard 
Law School. 


CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER. 


The harbor lines of the State of 
Maine lying out of view, what some- 
body has called our “ outlying depend- 
encies ” compare favorably with those 
of the rest of the country put together, 
and you all know that that state is 
celebrated for the seafaring men that 
inhabit it. It was most appropriate 
that at the time the thunder of our 
guns opened the eyes of the nations to 
the existence of our sea-power, a son 
of Maine should be at the head of the 
Department of the Navy, winning 
more renown even than he had 
achieved as a representative in Con- 
gress or a governor of the good old 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. I 
ought to add confidentially and in a 
whisper perhaps, that as Chief Justice 
Marshall was celebrated at Richmond 
for his great skill in playing quoits, 
our friend Governor Long has a repu- 
tation at Buckfield as being the best 
maker of custard pie from Kittery 
Point to Quoddy Head. I call on 
Governor Long to give us some re- 
marks on this occasion. 


HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


It is characteristically disinterested 
in the Chief Justice to pay a compli- 
ment to the State of Maine as the 
mother of distinguished men, because 
— although he did not mean to refer 
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to that fact — he is one of its foremost 
sons. If I had a custard pie at this 
moment I would throw it at his head, 
— although it is well covered already 
with glory. 

I really question whether I am enti- 
tled to sit at this table of the heavy- 
weights. I have had little legal edu- 
cation or career to speak of. It is true 
I sat on the benches of the Harvard 
Law School, sitting by the side of Prof. 
Smith. I designate what Smith be- 
cause the name is not unfamiliar. I 
remember that at that time he wore a 
very heavy black hat, which I presume 
he wears to this day. I remember no 
other distinction to which he at that 
time had attained. I presume he got 
something there, though very likely it 
was born in him, for the lawyer, like 
the poet, — and like any other fellow 
in his line, —is really born aud not 
made. 

As has been suggested, times change, 
and the Law School as well as all the 
rest of us change with them. In those 
days there were three professors, — 
Joel Parker, whose lectures were as in- 
spiring as a Puritan sermon on the Met- 
aphysies of the Freedom of the Will ; 
Emory Washburn, who poured out the 
chapters of his great big book on Real 
Property in a torrent ; and Theophilus 
Parsons, the junior of that great name, 
who wrote legal treatises — speaking 
of no production of legal books — al- 
most as fast as his great contemporary, 
Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth, issued her 
new novels. Still, it was all good for 
the price, and the only fault was in the 
recipients, and not in the givers. I 
fear — since confession is the order of 
the day — that the Parliament, as we 
used to call that great debating society 
which met Friday evenings in Dane 
Hall, was more attractive than the 
moot court. At any rate, the only dis- 
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tinction which I attained was in the 
former body, by getting over a per- 
fectly sound but obstructive ruling of 
the chair by appealing from it, an 
appeal which the ingenuous and pro- 
mising majority of that body over- 
whelmingly sustained, and thus showed 
their fitness for the future statesman- 
ship which has made this country the 
biggest on the face of God’s round 
globe, and its history the brightest on 
the pages of the history of this world 
or of any other in the illimitable uni- 
verse. You see, gentlemen, I have just 
returned from a National Convention. 
But you, Brother Olney, just wait 
until you hear from the one next week 
at St. Louis. 

However, after that I spent a year 
in the office of the leader of the Suf- 
folk bar— deemed by everybody very 
fortunate in that opportunity. There 
I sat in the ante-room with the office 
boy who gave me lessons in evidence 
by the smut on his face and hands, 
from which I drew the irresistible in- 
ference that he was in a conspiracy 
with the coal hod for the concealment 
of his lunch. My training there con- 
sisted of one question of law asked me 
by that great lawyer during the year, 
which I was too frightened to answer 
correctly had that been possible, as it 
probably was not under any circum- 
stances ; also of copying one legal 
document, my success in which was in 
copying its illegibility so faithfully 
that I never was asked to copy an- 
other ; and in observing the frequency 
and depth of draught with which the 
junior member of the firm resorted to 
the big pitcher of ice-water. 

Having been thus _ splendidly 
equipped, I entered on the practice of 
the law in my native state of Maine, 
from which the Chief Justice and 
myself escaped at the earliest possible 
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moment, and then started upon the 
practice of law in the mother state of 
Massachusetts, on which I have im- 
posed myself ever since. 

I might dwell upon this intensely 
interesting personal narrative, but I 
shall not do so. I have done it only 
because it leads me to remark that, 
like most other old saws, the saying 
that “The law is a jealous mistress ”” 
is a blooming fallacy. She is the jol- 
liest, the best-natured, the most in- 
dulgent old girl in the world. She 
will give you the latch-key and let you 
stay out as late as you please. She 
has any number of apron strings of 
any length, and lets you hold on to 
her by any of them that you please, 
provided you play fair. She will cut 
you off in early bloom if you are not 
honest and square. But given that, 
she will let you become a pretty good 
jury lawyer if you know —or what is 
more frequent, appear to know — the 
routine axioms of the court-room ; or 
she will let you become the most pro- 
foundly learned of lawyers and never 
have a client ; or you may combine, 
as most good lawyers do, ample re- 
sources of legal knowledge, conduct of 
business, power in advice, power of 
convincing statement, and may devote 
a whole lifetime to the examination 
of a title, to the administration of 
trusts, — where some honest coins al- 
ways stick at the bottom of the pot, — 
to the discharge of the judicial func- 
tion, to the sustaining of corporate 
interests — and though you have never 
tried a case in court, or sassed the fel- 
low on the other side, she will reward 
you with a sugar plum. The fact is 
that she honors the narrow range if 
made the most of, but she has a kindly 
heart after all for the wanderers, for 
whom I may speak, who have wan- 
dered over the whole pasture. 
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For she recognizes, as has been in- 
timated here, that she holds the keys 
that open upon the functions of public 
life, of political service, of construct- 
ive legislation, and social worth. She 
knows that she stands for the founda- 
tions of government and society. She 
recognizes that your predecessor, John 
Marshall, to whom you have referred, 
was historically the greatest American 
judge, because he not only had served 
in Congress, but had been a part of 
the political machinery of his forma- 
tive time, and had brought from those 
sources to the judicial settlement of 
our constitutional foundations, con- 
summate qualification for the work. 
He inspired the letter of the Constitu- 
tion with the developing and liberal 
spirit which gave it life, life which it 
did not have before, and which gave 
to the United States union, force, and 
adaptability to the needs of the com- 
ing time and its future development. 

It is this outreach, this comprehend- 
ing of future relations in the present, 
this straining, not of the book, but of 
affairs, which she requires, as you, 
Pres. Eliot, have suggested, in the 
men who interpret the laws and in the 
men who execute the laws. They are 
all better for her schooling. 

The law, why, it is the very founda- 
tion. The prophets are linked with 
it, but the law is first the source, the 
spring; the prophets are its expo- 
nents, its voices crying in the wilder- 
ness of every time of need. It is the 
rock of ages, of safety and salvation ; 
the house that is not built upon it will 
not stand, but will fall in the first 
storm that beats upon it. Are there 
riot and violence?—the law! Is 
there in Colorado invasion of the 
rights of employer on the one hand 
and employee on the other? — the 
law for both alike! Is there disfran- 
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chisement of the voter ?—the law! 
Are there wild theories threatening 
society ?—the law! Is there —if I 
may return to the subject of the morn- 
ing — is there a question to-day of our 
duty to the millions of dusky islanders 
of the Orient, with their variety of 
classes from the cultivated scholar and 
publicist down through the traders and 
mechanics, the boys and girls whose 
bright faces you may see to-day at the 
World’s Fair, who have learned the 
English language and who have been 
taught by American teachers who 
are educating them in their native 
schools just exactly like our own, down 
through them to the half savage at 
the same fair, who, naked except for 
the breech-cloth, points with pride to 
the tattooing on his breast which shows 
that he has cut off a human head in a 
fight, and who, though perhaps his is 
not at present exactly the hand to 
hold the reins of government, feels as 
much pride in that bloody distinction 
as one of our heroes who emulates the 
heroism of his ancestors on the battle- 
field — all these classes, eager, subtle, 
sensitive, suspicious, ready in their 
native politeness, and I suspect with a 
natural finesse, to answer your inquiry 
about the future of their country in 
any way that they think will suit your 
preference in quoting them, but all on 
the watch, remembering the Spaniard’s 
oppression, not yet fully able to com- 
prehend that you do not have some- 
thing of the same ulterior purpose — 
all these classes absolutely requiring 
that time shall do its work, and that 
perhaps the present generation shall 
pass away, and another, educated from 
early youth on American ‘lines, shall 
through confidence and experience se- 
cure a safe standing ground for obser- 
vation and for final judgment; all these 
now a smouldering fire to which out- 
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break and revolution are incident by 
the very nature of their racial make- 
up and tradition; is this all a burning 
question ?— the law —the law first ! 
—the law as it is to us, constitutional 
foundations, equal rights, security of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, participation in public affairs, 
education in the common schools, 
training in labor, a title in land, a 
home, gradual and developing prepa- 
ration for self-government — in short, 
our American system of law and all 
its outgrowth, all of which must have 
time and must have the patient and 
the helpful codperation of all our peo- 
ple for its establishment. 

That, and that alone, is the present 
duty which we cannot escape, which is 
upon us whether we would have it or 
not. That is the duty and it is vital. 
It is vital to the attainment even of 
the goal which we all, every one of 
us — whatever our differences of opin- 
ion — desire for these our brothers in 
brown. And it is infinitely more vital 
than any vague and unsettling plati- 
tudes about their nominal political 
status in an indefinite future which 
neither they nor we can now forecast. 
Now is the accepted time. Not only 
sufficient to the day is the work thereof, 
but the day should be devoted exclu- 
sively to this present work, and we 
should not be diverted from it; the 
work of extending to them this system 
of law in the sense in which I have 
used the word. And I think I may 
add, of extending it not only abroad 
but of extending it at home, where I 
really think we need it quite as much, 
and perhaps more. 

Mr. Chairman, for the devotion of 
the Harvard Law School to the educa- 
tion of the bright and powerful youth 
who have gone out from it on this 
quest of laying and strengthening 
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everywhere the foundations of law, 
and who, standing for the law, will be, 
as has been suggested, the best bul- 
wark of the republic, I return here 
with delight to lay my tribute upon 
the altar of the School, and also to 
join in the cordial welcome to the ora- 
tor of the day, who, having distin- 
guished himself in the high judicial 
service of the country, has more re- 
cently in the Philippines so illustri- 
ously, so wisely, so conscientiously, 
thank God ! and with such statesman- 
like comprehension, carried out the 
prayerful and beautiful injunctions 
which he read this morning of Pres. 
McKinley, and has also there set up 
the standard, and more than that, 
given in himself the personal example 
of what it is in the best sense of the 
word to be an American lawyer, states- 
man, and citizen. 

[The remaining speakers were Judge 
Francis J. Swayze, ’79, of Newark, 
N. J., who spoke on the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, Wm. H. Rand, Jr., 
’88, of New York, who represented 
the younger men and made a plea for 
criminal law, and Prof. Blewett Lee, 
1 ’88, of the Northwestern Law School, 
who extolled law as a science. Lack 
of space unfortunately prevents the 
Magazine from printing their speeches. ] 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of April 25, 1904. 

The members of the Board wished 
first to put on record their profound 
sense of loss in the untimely death of 
Samuel Hoar, for ten years past their 
beloved and trusted associate. Mr. 
Hoar gave to the work of the Board 
alert attention and quick insight, 
lightened it by wit and humor, and 
guided it to wise issues by sound argu- 
ment and just feeling. His devotion 
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to the College had no limits. His time 
and thought and his legal knowledge 
were freely at its service ; and an in- 
timate acquaintance and sympathy 
with the best public sentiment of New 
England guided all his work for it. 
The College will long feel the loss of 
this keen and strong intelligence, of 
this generous and resolute spirit. 


Voted that the President be requested _ 


to send the above minute to Mr. Hoar’s 
family, as an expression of the Corpor- 
ation’s sorrow and sympathy. 

Voted that the sum of $50,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his fifth payment on account of his offer 
for the erection of three of the Medical 
School Buildings, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the sum of $24,306, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, 
her fourth payment on account of her 
offer for the erection of one of the 
Medical School Buildings to be called 
the Collis P. Huntington Laboratory, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of Francis Boott of 
$731.11 in cash, and ten $1000 St. 
Louis National Stock Yards four per 
cent. bonds in payment of Mr. Boott’s 
legacy to Harvard College. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the executors of the will of Henry 
S. Nourse of $135.42 in cash, and 
mortgage notes amounting to $17,350, 
being the balance of Mr. Nourse’s 
residuary bequest. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Arthur W. Blake for her gift of $300, 
to be added to the principal of the F. 
B. Greenough Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. James Loeb for the purchase 
of books on Economics, be gratefully 
accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $23, received 
from Assistant Professor E. F. Gay for 
the purchase of a book for the Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$10, received through Assistant Pro- 
fessor W. P. Cooke, to be added to the 
Building Fund of the Dental School, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard 
Club of Philadelphia for its generous 
gift of $10,100, to found “The Phil- 
adelphia Scholarship,” the scholarship 
to be administered in accordance with 
the terms proposed in communications 
from the Harvard Club of Philadelphia 
to the President of the University, 
dated respectively March 24, 1904, and 
April 11, 1904. 

Voted to confer the degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon the following persons, 
provided they be present at the next 
Commencement: Crawford Howell 
Toy, William Osler, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, James Barr Ames. Voted to 
communicate this vote to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to confer the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, honoris causa, upon Wil- 
liam Herbert Perry Faunce, provided 
he be present at the next Commence- 
ment. 

Voted to confer the degree of Master 
of Arts, honoris causa, upon the follow- 
ing persons, provided they be present 
at the next Commencement: William 
Watts Taylor, Arthur Gilman, George 
Howard Earle, Jr. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Obstetrics 
and Clinical Gynaecology, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1904; whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Charles 
Montraville Green, M. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 





the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Myles Standish, 
M. D., Assistant Professor of Ophthal- 
mology for five years from Sept. 1, 


Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: John Felt Cole, in Astronomy; 
William Curtis Farabee, in Anthropo- 
logy; Arthur William Ryder, in Indic 
Philology; Andrew Garbutt, in Model- 
ing; William Luther Mowll, in Archi- 
tecture; James Sturgis Pray, in Land- 
scape Architecture; Walter Dana 
Swan, in Architecture. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Roger Clark Wells, in Physical 
Chemistry; Hans Hugo Pringsheim, in 
Industrial Chemistry; Harold Broad- 
field Warren, in Freehand Drawing. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904: George Shannon 
Forbes, in Physical Chemistry; Joseph 
Abraham Long, in Botany. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Harry Louis Frevert, in Chem- 
istry; Edgar Oscar Parker, in Draw- 
ing. 

Meeting of May 9, 1904. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
Stillman for his additional gift of 
$25,000, to be used for building a 
contagious ward in connection with 
the Stillman Infirmary, which was 
also his gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their third 
payment of $625 for the year 1903- 
04, on account of their annual gift of 
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$2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in 
accordance with their offer of Nov. 8, 
1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
April 27, 1904, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. James Loeb, toward the 
salary of an Instructor in the Semitic 
Department for 1904-05, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $275, received 
from Mr. George V. Leverett, toward 
the salary of an Instructor in the 
Semitic Department for 1904-05, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ran- 
dolph C. Grew for his gift of $100 
towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mr. Stephen Salisbury, for im- 
mediate use at the Peabody Museum, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from the Trustees under the will of 
Mary Hemenway, towards the salary 
of an Instructor at the Peabody Mu- 
seum for 1904-05, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Dr. Clarence J. Blake, towards 
the salary of an Instructor at the Pea- 
body Museum for 1904-05, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., 
towards the salary of an Instructor at 
the Peabody Museum for 1904-05, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
towards the purchase of books on the 
earlier literature of economics, and 
that the name of each giver be en- 
tered in the donation book of the Col- 
lege. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Robert Walton Goelet, for 
the purchase of material for the De- 
partment of Economics, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Eugene V. R. Thayer, Jr., 
for the purchase of material for the 
Department of Economics, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted to grant the request of As- 
sistant Librarian W. H. Tillinghast 
for leave of absence for one year from 
July 1, 1904. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Instructor G. N. Lewis for two years 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

The resignation of Albert Wilhelm 
Boesche as Instructor in German for 
1904-05 was received and accepted. 

Voted to confer the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, honoris causa, upon the 
following person, provided he be pre- 
sent at the next Commencement: Ar- 
cher Milton Huntington. 

Voted to confer the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, honoris causa, upon 
Theodore Thornton Munger, provided 
he be present at the next Commence- 
ment. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Albert Morey Sturtevant, in 
German; Carleton Fairchild Brown, in 
English; Philip Greenleaf Carleton, in 
English; Frederick William Reynolds, 
in English; Charles Read Nutter, in 
English; James Waddell Tupper, in 
English; Henry Harrison Haynes, in 
Semitic Languages. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
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structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: William Arnold Colwell, in Ger- 
man; Hermann Julius Weber, in Ger- 
man; Fritz Hagens, in German; Arthur 
Stedman Hills, in Public Speaking; 
Rollo LuVerne Lyman, in Public 
Speaking; Bertel Glidden Willard, in 
Public Speaking; Harold DeWolf 
Fuller, in English. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: William Richard Castle, Jr., in 
English; Charles Miner Stearns, in 
English; Robert Palfrey Utter, in 
English; Roger Castle Griffin, in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Melville 
Boylston, Assistant in Metallurgical 
Chemistry for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904: Frederick William 
Charles Lieder, in German; Fletcher 
Briggs, in German. 

Voted to appoint Robert Dawson 
MacLaurin, Assistant in Chemistry 
from May 1, for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 


Meeting of May 16, 1904. 


Voted that the gift of $8500, con- 
tributed by the patients of the late 
Dr. Joseph P. Oliver, for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship in the Med- 
ical School, to be called the Joseph 
Pearson Oliver Scholarship, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted to reappoint as Preachers to 
the University for one year from Sept. 
1, 1904, Lyman Abbott, D. D., LL. D., 
Henry van Dyke, D. D., LL. D., Floyd 
William Tomkins, D. D., William 
Wallace Fenn, S. T. B. 

Voted to appoint John Hey] Vincent, 
D. D., LL. D., as Preacher to the Uni- 
versity for one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 





* Voted to appoint Oliver Mitchell 
Wentworth Sprague, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Economics for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Frederick Arthur 
Alden, Assistant in Mechanical Draw- 
ing for one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 


Meeting of June 6, 1904. 


Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent toMr. John D. 
Rockefeller for his gift of $88,904.86, 
the final payment on account of his 
offer of $1,000,000, February 13, 1902, 
for the Endowment and Buildings of 
the new Medical School. 

Voted that the sum of $50,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his sixth payment on account of his 
offer for the erection of three of the 
Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. - 

The Treasurer presented the follow- 
ing communication from Mr. Arthur T. 
Lyman: 

Boston, May 20, 1904. 
Dear Mr. Apams, — I enclose a note for $25,000 
which I present to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College. The principal I wish to have 
kept as a fund, but the income may be entirely 
unrestricted in its uses for the general benefit of 
Harvard College at the discretion of the Corpo- 
ration. Yours truly, 
(Signed) ArTHuR T. Lyman. 
Cuas. F. Apams, 2d, Treasurer Harvard College. 


And it was thereupon Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to Mr. Lyman for his generous 
and welcome gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Messrs. 
Robert Sever Hale and Richard Wal- 
den Hale for their welcome gift of 
$5000 “to be known as the George 
Silsbee and Ellen Sever Hale Fund, 
the income only to be expended either 
in the purchase of books for the Library 
or in publication of the results of study 
or research in any department of the 
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lege.” 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Fran- 
cis Skinner for his gift of $5000 to be 
added to the Arboretum Construction 
Gifts. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received May 25, 1904, 
towards the expenses at the Observa- 
tory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the sum of $24,057, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, her fifth payment on account of 
her offer for the erection of one of the 
Medical School Buildings to be called 
the Collis P. Huntington Laboratory, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Arthur F. Estabrook for his gift of 
$1000 for present use at the Botanic 
Garden. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. Clarence B. Moore, for pre- 
sent use at the Peabody Museum, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mr. Theodore Lyman, for the 
“ Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search,”’ be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from ‘‘a friend of the Department of 
Geology and Geography,” for a schol- 
arship in the Summer course of field 
work in Geology for 1904, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the additional gift of 
$125, received through Mr. A. J. Gar- 
ceau, Secretary, on account of the cost 
of the fence built for the purpose of 
insuring better control of the College 
Yard on Commencement Day, be 
gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Adrian Iselin, for the pur- 
chase of books on Swiss history, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $3000, re- 
ceived from Mr. James J. Storrow, 
August 17, 1901, for the Laboratory 
of Metallurgical Chemistry, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Nathaniel C. Nash for his generous 
offer to defray the cost of the improve- 
ment and equipment of the Nash Lec- 
ture Room in the University Museum, 
to an amount within $2200. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss 
Charlotte Hedge for her valued gift 
of a silver bowl once owned by Presi- 
dent Holyoke, transmitted by success- 
ive inheritances to the present giver 
and now generously intrusted by her 
to the appropriate possession of Har- 
vard College. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1904: _ 
Faculty members: Horatio Stevens 
White, A. B., LL. D., Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, Ph. D., Abram Piatt 
Andrew, Ph. D. Graduate members: 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, A. B., LL. B., 
Edward Hall Nichols, A. M., M. D., 
Norman Williams Bingham, Jr., A. B., 
LL. B. 

Notice was received of the election 
of J. P. Bowditch, L. M. Thornton, and 
F. A. Goodhue as undergraduate mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to grant Assistant Professor 
Westengard leave of absence for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

The resignation of Adams S. Hill as 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
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Oratory was received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1904. 

The following resignations were 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1904: John Orne Green, as 
Clinical Professor of Otology; George 
F. Newton, as Instructor in Designing 
and Drawing; Walter B. Briggs, as 
Superintendent of the Reading Room 
of the College Library. 

The resignation of Fred W. Atkin- 
son as Lecturer on Educational Organ- 
izations for 1904-05 was received and 
accepted. 

Voted to confer the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, honoris causa, upon Endi- 
cott Peabody, provided he be present 
at the next Commencement. 

Voted to reappoint William Henry 
Pickering, S. B., Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy for five years from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to appoint Edward Hall 
Nichols, M. D., Assistant Professor of 
Surgical Pathology for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint George Isaac Al- 
drich, Lecturer on School Administra- 
tion for one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint Frederick Shep- 
herd Converse, Instructor in Music for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Albert Morton Lythgoe, in 
Egyptology; Robert Mearns Yerkes, 
in Comparative Psychology. 

Voted to reappoint Leon Jacob Cole, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Zoology for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904: Arthur Day Howard, 
in Zodlogy; George Rogers Mansfield, 
in Geology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
VOL, XIII. — NO. 49. 8 
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1904; David Camp Rogers, in Philo- 
sophy; John Perham Hylan, in Philo- 
sophy; Perey Adams Hutchison, in 
Philosophy; Robert Ezra Park, in 
Philosophy; Horatio Willis Dresser, 
in Philosophy; Henry Leroy Stone, 
in Music. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Apthorp Gould Fuller, in Phi- 
losophy; Jared Sparks Moore, in Phi- 
losophy; Leslie Lyle Campbell, in 
Physics; Harold Chapman Brown, in 
Philosophy; Clement Leslie Vaughan, 
in Philosophy. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Charles F. McKim for his generous 
offer to provide annually a stipend of 
$1000 for a traveling fellowship in 
Architecture, to be called the Julia 
Amory Appleton Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture. Voted to establish the Julia 
Amory Appleton Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture as a traveling fellowship, with 
a stipend of $1000, to be tenable for 
two years. 


Meeting of June 20, 1904. 


Voted that the sum of $50,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his seventh payment on account of his 
offer for the erection of three of the 
Medical School Buildings, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $600, to be used in payment for 
books bought at his direction, and for 
certain services at the College Li- 
brary. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. John E. Thayer, his second 
annual payment for the “Bermuda 
Biological Station for Research,” be 
gratefully accepted. 
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Yoted that the anonymous gift of 
$1000, received through Professor 
George L. Goodale, for present use at 
the Botanic Garden and Botanic Mu- 
seum, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Professor W. L. Richardson, 
towards defraying expenses in re- 
search work in the Laboratory of 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from “a friend of the Department of 
Geology and Geography,” for a schol- 
arship in the Summer course of field 
work in Geology for 1904, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Hiram Bingham, Jr., for his gift of 
$75, for assistance for two months in 
reclassifying books on South American 
history, and for further assistance on 
the same work for several previous 
months, the cost of which was paid 
directly by Mr. Bingham. 

Yoted that the additional gift of 
$92.85, received through Mr. John F. 
Moors, Treasurer, for the Library of 
the Department of Education, to be 
used under the direction of Professor 
Hanus, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10, received 
from Mrs. W. S. Bullard, to be added 
to the Dental School Endowment, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Messrs. 
Isidor Straus, Stephen Salisbury, and 
George Wigglesworth for their wel- 
come gift of a portrait of Jacob H. 
Schiff, Esq., the generous giver of the 
Semitic Museum, and their valued 
colleague on the Committee of the 
Board of Overseers to visit the 
Courses of Instruction in the Semitic 
Languages. 
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The following list of members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard College who have been chosen 
by the Associates as an academic 
Board of Radcliffe College for the 
academic year 1904-05 was submitted 
and approved: Professors W. E. By- 
erly, chairman, H. S. White, E. L. 
Mark, J. H. Wright, S. M. Macvane, 
E. H. Hall, H. C. G. von Jagemann, 
C. H. Grandgent, G. L. Kittredge. 

The resignation of Frederick W. 
Reynolds as Instructor in English for 
1904-05 was received and accepted. 

Voted to appoint Herbert Melville 
Boylston, Auditor of the Randall Hall 
Association for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to reappoint Jens Iverson 
Westengard, LL. B., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Bissell 
Holt, Ph. D., Instructor in Psychology 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Charles Hamilton Ayres, in 
Physics; Ralph Barton Perry, in 
Philosophy; Charles Gilman, in Math- 
ematics and Surveying (Bussey Insti- 
tution). 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Edward Edgecombe Carter, in 
Forestry; Frank Thompson Dilling- 
ham, in Agricultural Chemistry (Bus- 
sey Institution); John Hamilton 
Robinette, in Agriculture (Bussey In- 
stitution). 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904: Chester Whitney 
Wright, in Economics; James Alfred 
Field, in Economics. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
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1904: Vanderveer Custis, in Econo- 
mics; Stuart Daggett, in Economics; 
Schuyler B. Serviss, in Physics. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Selden Osgood Martin, in Eco- 
nomics; Silas Wilder Howland, in 
Economics; Howard Edwin Simpson, 
in Meteorology; Ralph Webster Rich- 
ards, in Mineralogy; Harrie Stuart 
Vedder Jones, in English; Harry 
Morgan Ayres, in English. 

Voted to reappoint Charles Mon- 
traville Green, M. D., Secretary of 
the Faculty of Medicine for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Lecturers for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Samuel Holmes Durgin, M. D., 
in Hygiene; Henry Harris Aubrey 
Beach, M. D., in Surgery; George 
Washington Gay, M. D., in Surgery; 
John Wheelock Elliott, M. D., in 
Surgery; Samuel Jason Mixter, M. D., 
in Surgery; George Howard Monks, 
M. D., in Surgery; Francis Sedgwick 
Watson, M. D., in Genito-urinary 
Surgery; Francis Bishop Harrington, 
M. D., in Surgery; John Cummings 
Munro, M. D., in Surgery. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Instructors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904: William Noyes, M. D., 
in Mental Diseases; Edward Cowles, 
M. D., in Mental Diseases; Thomas 
Amory DeBlois, M. D., in Laryngo- 
logy; John Woodford Farlow, M. D., 
in Laryngology; Algernon Coolidge, 
Jr., M. D., in Laryngology; George 
Arthur Craigin, M. D., in Pediatrics; 
George Lincoln Walton, M. D., in 
Diseases of the Nervous System; 
Philip Coombs Knapp, M. D., in Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Lineoln Davis, M. D., in Ana- 
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tomy; John Lewis Bremer, M. D., in 
Histology and Embryology; Frederic 
Thomas Lewis, M. D., in Histology 
and Embryology; Samuel Steen Max- 
well, Ph. D., in Physiology; Henry 
Fox Hewes, M. D., in Clinical Chem- 
istry; Robert Leonard Emerson, M.D., 
in Physiological Chemistry; Hibbert 
Winslow Hill, M. D., in Bacteriology; 
James Homer Wright, M. D., in 
Pathology; Henry Asbury Christian, 
M. D., in Pathology; Elmer Ernest 
Southard, M. D., in Neuropathology; 
Maurice Paul Octave Vejux-Tyrode, 
M. D., in Pharmacology; Elbridge 
Gerry Cutler, M. D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; Charles Fran- 
cis Withington, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine; Herman Frank Vickery, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine; Henry 
Jackson, M. D., in Clinical Medicine; 
Richard Clarke Cabot, M. D., in Clin- 
ical Medicine; John Lovett Morse, 
M. D., in Pediatrics; Paul Thorndike, 
M. D., in Genito-urinary Surgery; 
James Gregory Mumford, M. D., in 
Surgery; John Bapst Blake, M. D., 
in Surgery; Howard Augustus Lo- 
throp, M. D., in Surgery; Charles 
Allen Porter, M. D., in Surgery; 
Abner Post, M. D., in Syphilis; 
Charles James White, M. D., in 
Dermatology. 

Voted to appoint Franklin Spilman 
Newell, M. D., Instructor in Obstetrics 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 
1, 1904: Samuel Robinson, M. D., 
in Anatomy; Elisha Flagg, M. D., in 
Anatomy; Harris Peyton Mosher, 
M. D., in Anatomy; Charles Shorey 
Butler, M. D., in Anatomy; Henry 
Orlando Marcy, Jr., M. D., in Ana- 
tomy; George Shattuck Whiteside, 
M. D., in Anatomy; Richard Good- 
win Wadsworth, M. D., in Anatomy; 
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David Cheever, M. D., in Anatomy; 
Fred Towsley Murphy, M. D., in 
Anatomy; David Daniel Scannell, 
M. D., in Anatomy; James Crowley 
Donoghue, M. D., in Histology; John 
Matthew Connolly, M. D., in Chem- 
istry; Carl Lucas Alsberg, M. D., in 
Physiological Chemistry; Calvin Gates 
Page, M. D., in Bacteriology; William 
Henry Robey, Jr., M. D., in Bacteri- 
ology; Henry Joseph Perry, M. D., 
in Bacteriology; Eugene Ellsworth 
Everett, M. D., in Bacteriology; 
George Burgess Magrath, M. D., in 
Pathology; Ernest Edward Tyzzer, 
M. D., in Pathology; Walter Remsen 
Brinckerhoff, M. D., in Pathology; 
James Oscar Jordan, Ph. G., in Ma- 
teria Medica; Arthur Kingsbury Stone, 
M. D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Elliott Proctor Joslin, M. D., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic; 
Franklin Warren White, M. D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; George 
Sherwin Clarke Badger, M. D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; Joseph 
Hersey Pratt, M. D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; James Marsh 
Jackson, M. D., in Clinical Medicine; 
William Henry Smith, M. D., in Clin- 
ical Medicine; Edwin Allen Locke, 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine; Francis 
Parkman Denny, M. D., in Clinical 
Medicine; William Henry Robey, Jr., 
M. D., in Clinical Medicine; Maynard 
Ladd, M. D., in Pediatrics; Charles 
Hunter Dunn, M. D., in Pediatrics; 
Robert Williamson Lovett, M. D., in 
Orthopedics; Elliott Gray Brackett, 
M. D., in Orthopedics; Joel Ernest 
Goldthwait, M. D., in Orthopedics; 
William Allen Brooks, Jr., M. D., in 
Surgery; William Edward Faulkner, 
M. D., in Surgery; Franklin Greene 
Balch, M. D., in Surgery; John Dane, 
M. D., in Orthopedics; Fred Bates 
Lund, M. D., in Surgery; George 
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Washington Wales Brewster, M. D., 
in Surgery; Ernest Amory Codman, 
M. D., in Surgery; Robert Battey 
Greenough, M. D., in Surgery; Daniel 
Fiske Jones, M. D., in Surgery; LeRoi 
Goddard Crandon, M. D., in Surgery; 
Malcolm Storer, M. D., in Gynaeco- 
logy; Ernest Boyen Young, M. D., in 
Gyncaeology ; Franklin Spilman New- 
ell, M. D., in Gyncaeology; Howard 
Townsend Swain, M. D., in Obstetrics; 
Leo Victor Friedman, M. D., in Ob- 
stetrics; Charles Morton Smith, M. D., 
in Syphilis; George Arthur Water- 
man, M. D., in Neurology; Edwin Ev- 
erett Jack, M. D., in Ophthalmology; 
Alexander Quackenboss, M. D., in 
Ophthalmology; Henry Hill Haskell 
M. D., in Ophthalmology; Edmund 
Wright Clap, M. D., in Ophthalmo- 
logy; Fred Maurice Spalding, M. D., 
in Ophthalmology; Eugene Anthony 
Crockett, M. D., in Otology; Philip 
Hammond, M. D., in Otology; David 
Harold Walker, M. D., in Hygiene. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Clarence Whittier Keene, M.D., 
in Neuropathology and in Patholo- 
gy; Harris Peyton Mosher, M. D., in 
Laryngology; Frederic Codman Cobb, 
M. D., in Laryngology; Rockwell 
Augustus Coffin, M. D., in Laryngo- 
logy; Edward Wyllys Taylor, M. D., 
in Neurology; James Rockwell Tor- 
bert, M. D., in Obstetrics. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904: Langdon Froth- 
ingham, M. D. V., in Bacteriology; 
Ewing Taylor, M. D., in Histology 
and Embryology; Frank Linden Rich- 
ardson, M. D., in Surgery; Herbert 
Rutherford Brown, S. B., in Compara- 
tive Pathology. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Clinical Lecturers for one year from 
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Sept. 1, 1904: Dwight Moses Clapp, 
D. M. D., in Operative Dentistry; 
Arthur Henry Stoddard, D. M. D., in 
Mechanical Dentistry. 

Voted to reappoint John Dana 
Dickinson, D. M. D., Clinical In- 
structor in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1904: Forrest 
Greenwood Eddy, D. M. D., Edwin 
Carter Blaisdell, D. M: D., Frederick 
Bradley, D. M. D., Charles Ernest 
Perkins, D. M. D., Joseph Totten 
Paul, D. M. D., Wilfred Harlow Star- 
ratt, D. M. D., Elmer Joseph Marston, 
D. M. D., Elbridge Decosmos King, 
D. M. D., Evan Parker Wentworth, 
D. M. D., Horace Amos Davis, D. M. 
D., John Irving Esgate, D. M. D., 
Charles Winthrop McPherson, D. M. 
D., Marquis D. Littig, D. D. S, 
M. D., D. M. D., James Austin Fur- 
fey, D. M. D., Melville Forrest 
Rogers, D. M. D., Robert Whitehill, 
D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors in Mechanical Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1904: Arthur 
Warren Eldred, D. M. D., Amos Irv- 
ing Hadley, D. M. D., Harry Snow 
Parsons, M. D., D. M. D., Harry Lin- 
wood Grant, D. M. D., Thomas Ber- 
nard Hayden, D. M. D., Ernest How- 
ard Chute, D. M. D., John Wesley 
Estabrooks, D. M. D., David Frederick 
Spinney, D. M. D., John Walker 
Dickinson, D. M. D. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904: Harold DeWitt 
Cross, D. M. D., Demonstrator of Me- 
chanical Dentistry; Asher Harriman 
St. Clair Chase, D. M. D., Assistant 
Demonstrator of Mechanical Den- 
tistry; Edward Wyllys Taylor, M. D., 
Instructor in Neurology; Charles Wil- 
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liam Rodgers, D. M. D., Assistant in 
Dental Materia Medica. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904: Dwight Ward Dick- 
inson, D. M. D., Demonstrator of 
Operative Dentistry; Lawrence Wills 
Baker, D. M. D., Instructor in Or- 
thodontia ; Norman Greene Reoch, 
D. M. D., Instructor in Orthodontia; 
Harry Benjamin Shuman, D. M. D., 
Instructor in Oral Surgery. 

Voted to appoint F. R. Sturtevant, 
Proctor of Divinity Hall for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 


Meeting of June 28, 1904. 


Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College accept the 
gift of $2500 made to said President 
and Fellows of Harvard College by 
Thomas Minns, surviving executor of 
the will of Robert Charles Billings, 
from the remainder of the estate dis- 
tributed by him in accordance with the 
terms of said will and decrees of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, dated April 1, 1903, and May 
26, 1904. Voted that said President 
and Fellows also accept the conditions 
of said gift, making said sum a per- 
manent fund of said College, to be 
called the Robert Charles Billings 
Fund for Prizes for the Divinity 
School, the income only to be used for 
prizes to be called the Billings Prizes, 
and awarded by vote of the Faculty of 
Divinity, to students of the Divinity 
School for improvement in pulpit de- 
livery. And the Treasurer of said 
President and Fellows is hereby au- 
thorized to receive and receipt for the 
same. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from the Department of the Classics, 
for the purchase of books for the 
Classical Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 
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Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
June 27, 1904, towards the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Ar- 
thur W. Blake and the other repre- 
sentatives of the estate of the late 
Mrs. Henry Greenough for their gift 
of two marble busts by Horatio Green- 
ough and three casts of antiques. 

Voted to approve the designs sub- 
mitted by the Class of 1881 for a gate 
and section of fence to be erected in 
front of Phillips Brooks House. 

The election of Charles F. Adams, 
2d, and William C. Boyden as mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of the 
Harvard Union, to fill vacancies, hav- 
ing been duly certified to this Board, 
it was Voted to confirm said election. 

The resignation of Thomas A. Jag- 
gar, Jr., as Regent, was received and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1904. 

The resignation of John A. Walz, 
as Instructor in German, was received 
and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1904. 

The resignation of Robert N. Wood- 
worth, as Assistant in Ore Dressing 
and Assaying, for 1904-05, was re- 
ceived and accepted. 

Voted that the title of H. E. Simp- 
son be changed from Assistant in 
Meteorology to Assistant in Physio- 
graphy and Meteorology. 

Voted to appoint Richard Thornton 
Fisher, Instructor in Forestry from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Henry Smith 
Thompsen, Secretary for Appoint- 


ments from July 1, 1904. 
Voted to appoint Charles Miner 
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Stearns, Chairman of the Parietal 
Board from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint John George 
Jack, Instructor in Forestry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted, that from and after Sept. 1, 
1904, students in Boston departments 
be required to pay in advance dues in- 
curred in those departments, as fol- 
lows: Tuition fees in accordance with 
the vote of March 28, 1904; the ma- 
triculation fee at the beginning of the 
academic year; the fees for anatomy, 
histology, chemistry, physiology, sur- 
gery, mechanical and operative den- 
tistry, and other similar fees or de- 
posits at the beginning of the year or 
half-year in which the instruction is 
given; and examination fees for the 
removal of conditions, at least one day 
before the examinations are given. 

Voted, that from and after Sept. 1, 
1904, students in the Boston depart- 
ments be required to file a bond of 
fifty dollars, executed by two bonds- 
men, to cover the loss or injury by the 
act or neglect of a student of any 
property belonging to the University, 
or for which it is responsible, and en- 
titling them to be accredited by the 
Bursar to the College Library and to 
the Boston Public Library. 


[ September, 
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Special Meeting of May 11, 1904. 

The following 28 members were 
present : The President of the Board, 
the President of the University, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, G. E. Adams, Appleton, 
Bacon, Bancroft, Cheever, Everett, 
Fairchild, Goodwin, Grant, Hemen- 
way, Hoar, Lawrence, Loring, Noble, 
Norton, Putnam, Seaver, Shattuck, 
Storey, Storrow, Warren, Weld, Wet- 
more, Williams. 
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Various votes of the President and 
Fellows were concurred in. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of April 25, 1904, that 
the Board of Overseers be requested 
to appoint a committee of three to con- 
fer with two members of the Corpora- 
tion on the following resolve of the 
Board of Overseers of April 13, 1904, 
namely: 

That the Board of Overseers re- 
quest the President and Fellows either 
to take action in conformity with the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Fine Arts and Architecture, in regard 
to an advisory committee of experts to 
be consulted respecting the buildings 
of the University, or to devise a pre- 
ferable scheme for the accomplish- 
ment of the end in view, and to report 
their proceedings in the matter to this 
Board, and the Board, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. G. E. Adams, adopted said 
vote, and the President of the Board 
appointed as members of said Com- 
mittee Messrs. Norton, Hemenway, 
and Grant. 

The appointments were confirmed 
of Maxime Bocher, Ph. D., Professor 
of Mathematics to serve from Sept. 1, 
1904, Edward Dyer Peters, M. D., 
Professor of Metallurgy, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1904, and William Henry 
Potter, D. M. D., Professor of Oper- 
ative Dentistry, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Putnam, 
and in accordance with the notice duly 
given by the Secretary of the Board, 
the Board adopted the following 
amendment to the Rules and By-Laws 
of the Board, and also the resolve 
appended thereto: 

(1) That Section 4 of the By-Laws 
be, and is hereby, amended by insert- 
ing in the fifth line thereof, after the 
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word “ January,” the word “ March,” 
after “ April” the word “ May,” and 
after “ October” the words “and De- 
cember,” and by striking out the word 
“and” before the word “ October,” 
so that the passage shall read: 

“The other stated meetings shall be 
held at Cambridge on Commencement 
Day, and at Boston on the second 
Wednesdays of January, March, April, 
May, October, and December in each 
year.” 

(2) Resolved, that it is the sense of 
the Board that hereafter no business 
shall be assigned to, or conducted at a 
special meeting, which can adequately 
be taken care of at a stated meeting. 

Upon nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board voted to ap- 
point the following Inspectors of Polls 
for the election of Overseers on next 
Commencement Day: Principal In- 
spector, Eugene L. Bryant, 1895, As- 
sistant Inspectors, Theodore Hoague, 
1898, Arthur Adams, 1899, Roger 
Wolcott, 1899, Frederic A. Turner, Jr., 
1899. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented and read 
the Report of the Committee on Indic 
Philology, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions it was accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Dr. Cheever presented the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Univer- 
sity Museum and the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions it was accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Dr. Shattuck presented and read 
the Report of the Committee on 
Italian, Spanish, and Romance Philo- 
logy, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, it was accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 
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Adjourned Meeting of May 25, 1904. 


The following 25 members were 
present: The President of the Board, 
the President of the University, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, G. E. Adams, Appleton, 
Bacon, Bancroft, Cheever, Everett, 
Fairchild, Goodwin, Grant, Hemen- 
way, Hoar, Lawrence, Noble, Norton, 
Shattuck, Storey, Storrow, Warren, 
Weld, Wetmore, Williams. 

The appointment of John Heyl 
Vincent, D. D., LL. D., Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., LL. D., Henry van Dyke, D. D., 
LL. D., Floyd Williams Tomkins, 
D.D., and Wiiliam Wallace Fenn, S. 
T. B., as University Preachers, was 
concurred in. 

Upon nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board voted to ap- 
point the following Assistant Inspect- 
ors of Polls for the election of Over- 
seers on next Commencement Day : 
John F. Perkins, ’99, in place of 
Arthur Adams, resigned; George 
McClure Sargent, ’99, in place of 
Roger Wolcott, resigned. 

The Board further voted that the 
President of the Board be authorized 
to fill any vacancies that may hereafter 
arise inthe office of Inspectors of Polls 
for the election of Overseers on next 
Commencement Day. 

The President of the Board appointed 
as a Committee to have charge of the 
election of Overseers on next Com- 
mencement Day the following mem- 
bers of the Board: Messrs. Weld, 
Storrow, and Bacon. 

Upon the motion of Mr. C. F. 
Adams, Mr. Frederic A. Delano was 
added to the Committee to Visit the 
Botanical Museum and Botanic Garden 
for the year 1904. 

Mr. Storrow presented the Report 
of the Committee to Visit the Jeffer- 


son Physical Laboratory and the De- 
partment of Physics, and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions it was ac- 
cepted and ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting of June 29, 1904. 


The following 22 members were 
present: The President of the Board, 
the President of the University, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, G. E. Adams, Appleton, 
Bacon, Bancroft, Cheever, Fairchild, 
Goodwin, Grant, Hemenway, Hill, 
Huidekoper, Lawrence, Noble, Shat- 
tuck, Storrow, Weld, Wetmore, Wil- 
liams. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 6, 1904, appointing 
Adams Sherman Hill, LL. B., LL. D., 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory, Emeritus, and said vote was 
laid over under the rules. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of June 6, 1904, elect- 
ing LeBaron Russell Briggs, A. M., 
LL. D., Boylston Professor of Khetoric 
and Oratory from Sept. 1, 1904; and 
said vote was laid over under the 
rules. 

The President of the University 
presented the following votes of the 
President and Fellows of June 6, 1904, 
appointing Edward Hall Nichols, 
M. D., Assistant Professor of Surgical 
Pathology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1904; reappointing William Henry 
Pickering, S. B., Assistant Professor 
of Astronomy for five years from Sept. 
1, 1904; appointing the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1904: 
Faculty members — Horatio Stevens 
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White, A. B., LL. D., Archibald Cary 
Coolidge, Ph. D., Abram Piatt An- 
drew, Ph. D.; Graduate members — 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, A. B., LL. B., 
Edward Hall Nichols, A. M., M. D., 
Norman Williams Bingham, Jr., A. B., 
LL. B. And the Board voted to con- 
sent to these appointments and reap- 
pointment. 

The President of the University 
communicated to the Board of Over- 
seers for their information the follow- 
ing vote of the President and Fellows 
of June 6, 1904: Voted to appoint the 
following committee to examine the 
plans submitted by Messrs. Shepley, 
Rutan, and Coolidge for a building to 
be annexed to Austin Hall, and to re- 
quest their advice thereon: Robert 
Swain Peabody, chairman, Francis 
Ward Chandler, George Russell Shaw. 
And said communication was received 
and placed on file. 

The President of the University 
communicated the following vote of 
the President and Fellows of June 28, 
1904: Voted that the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences be authorized to desig- 
nate from time to time the depart- 
ments of instruction in which the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy may be 
taken. And the Board voted to con- 
sent to said vote. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows conferring the degrees in 
course upon persons recommended 
therefor by the Faculties of the sev- 
eral departments of the University 
respectively; and the Board consented 
to the conferring of said degrees. 


DEGREES OUT OF COURSE, 1903-04. 


Bachelor of Arts. 
1867. Emlen Hutchinson. 


1879. George Chalmers Cutler, 
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Stewart Shillito, Edwin Day Sibley, 
Francis Hathaway Stone, William 
Livingston Watson. 

1881. John Kearsley Mitchell. 

1884. Harry Billings. 

1895. Wallace Fairbank. 

1897. Edwin Fitzson Snell. 

1900. William DeFord Bigelow. 

1902. Malcolm Burrage Lang, Em- 
mons Raymond, Ephraim Brown Nye, 
Forbes Watson. 

1903. James A. Abeles, Walter C. 
Brooks, Jr., Harold C. DeLong, Arthur 
L. Eaton, Harold W. Pritchard, Kirk 
N. Washburn, Edwin H. Abbot, Jr., 
Pascal de Angelis, Cyrus Brewer, Bur- 
ton H. Camp, Philip Davis, Lucius J. 
Eddy, Charles A. Hartwell, Clarence 
B. Holt, Daniel F. Maguire, MacAllas- 
ter Moore, Edward D. Petersen, Ed- 
win B. Richards, Edward F. Sherlock, 
Nathaniel L. Silverman, George O. 
Suppes, James E. Switzer, Wolcott 
Tuckerman. 


Bachelor of Laws. 


1877. Franklin P. Foulkes. 

1898. Bruce W. Belmore, Robert P. 
Clarkson. 

1901. Leland E. Bristol, Lemuel L. 
Dexter, Michael E. Leen. 

1902. Walter L. Collins. 

1903. Nelson P. Brown, Hector G. 
Spaulding, Martin T. Hall, Elijah B. 
MeNutt, Charles H. Morris, Mont- 
gomery Reed. 


Bachelor of Science. 


1893. Morris Baker. 

1902. John Gaillard, Jr. 

1903. Dunlap P. Penhallow, Robert 
W. Ruhl, Delafield DuBois, Adam L. 
Haskell, William N. Taylor. 


Master of Arts. 


1899. Granville D. Edwards. 
1903. Ralph S. Rainsford, Venice J. 
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Lamb, Benno H. A. Groth, Charles H. 
Johnston. 


Bachelor of Divinity. 
1903. Francis B. Blodgett. 


Doctor of Medicine. 


1903. Zabdiel B. Adams, Edward J. 
Grainger, David W. Parker, Thomas 
N. Stone. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL, 


Radcliffe College completed in June 
a year of unusual prosperity, — the 
whole number of students was greater 
than ever before, the Freshman Class 
was the largest the College has had, 
and degrees were conferred on 18 
more students than at any previous 
Commencement. 

One of the most satisfactory meet- 
ings that have ever been held in con- 
nection with Radcliffe College was the 
second meeting of the Radcliffe Aux- 
iliary at Bertram Hall on June 13, at 
which the following former students 
of the College spoke of the Value of 
Radcliffe Training: Katharine Fuller- 
ton, 00, A. M. ’01, Reader in English 
at Bryn Mawr College; Beulah M. Dix, 
’97, author of ‘The Making of Chris- 
topher Ferringham,” and “ Blount of 
Breckenhow ”; Mrs. Christina Hop- 
kinson Baker, ’93 ; Josephine P. Pea- 
body, ’94-96, author of “ Marlowe,” 
and collections of short poems; Hester 
Cunningham, ’99, secretary of Sim- 
mons College; Ethel D. Puffer, Ph. D. 
’02, instructor in Philosophy, Welles- 
ley College; Lucy A. Paton, ’92, 
Ph. D. ’02 ; Lucey W. Stebbins, ’02, as- 
sistant to the Superintendent of Pro- 
bationers of the Lancaster Industrial 
School; Mrs. Cornelia J. Cannon, ’99. 
The unique advantages of Radcliffe 


were treated from points of view as 
varied as the interests and occupations 
of the speakers. Appreciation of the 
academic side of the life, of the in- 
structors, and methods of the work in 
the departments of English, Philo- 
sophy, and History, of the privilege, 
very precious to the graduate student, 
of recourse to the Harvard Library, 
was accompanied by appreciation of 
the atmosphere of democracy and at 
the same time of culture. Mrs. Baker 
laid especial stress on the advantages 
Radcliffe possesses over the more 
isolated college. She argued that it 
is more wholesome for a girl to re- 
ceive her education amid the same 
normal surroundings in which she will 
later be called upon to use it. “The 
cloister,” she said, “is not the best 
preparation for the world.” 

The undertaking which is at present 
absorbing the whole interest of the 
Radcliffe Auxiliary is the appeal for 
funds for the purchase of the Green- 
leaf estate, situated on Brattle St., 
directly opposite the academic build- 
ings of Radcliffe College. This land 
is the only estate still remaining un- 
divided in the vicinity of the College, 
and it is offered to Radcliffe for $80,- 
000, —less by some thousands than the 
assessors’ valuation on it. “ This pro- 
perty, the possession of which is essen- 
tial to the best development of the 
College, must be secured without de- 
lay if ever, as it must in any case be 
shortly sold for the settlement of the 
estate, and if it should be once divided 
into lots and built upon, the oppor- 
tunity of securing more than scattered 
portions of it would be permanently 
lost.” 

At the February meeting of the 
Associates, Sarah Yerxa, 94, and Fred- 
erick P. Fish were elected Associates 
without limit of term; and at the 
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June meeting Alice M. Longfellow 
was reélected a member of the Council 
for seven years from 1904; Mary 
Coes, ’87, was made an Associate 
without limit of term. The following 
members of the Academic Board were 
appointed for 1904-05: Professors E. 
L. Mark, S. M. Maevane, H. 8. White, 
J. H. Wright, E. H. Hall, H. C. G. 
von Jagemann, G. L. Kittredge, C. H. 
Grandgent. The President has ap- 
pointed the new Finance Committee 
as follows: J. F. Moors, chairman, 
H. L. Higginson, E. H. Baker, F. P. 
Fish, Arthur Gilman. Miss E. M. 
Hoppin has been reappointed mistress 
of Bertram Hall for 1904-05. 

On Radcliffe Class Day, Wednesday, 
June 22, the buildings and grounds 
of the College were given up to the 
Seniors for their evening reception. 
On Saturday morning, June 25, Class 
Exercises were held in the Gymnasium. 
The historian was Anna F. Welling- 
ton; the poet, Frances E. Newell; the 
lawyer, Helen C. McCleary ; and the 
prophet, Helen Dearborn. In the af- 
ternoon, the Juniors gave the Seniors 
a luncheon at Bertram Hall. On Sun- 
day afternoon, at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Bishop Lawrence 
preached the Baccalaureate sermon 
from the text : “ He shall show you a 
large upper room furnished: there 
make ready.” Dr. McKenzie, pastor 
of the church, assisted in the service. 

On Commencement Day, June 28, 
President and Mrs. Briggs received 
the candidates for degrees at luncheon 
at Bertram Hall. The Commence- 
ment exercises were held at 4.30 in 
Sanders Theatre. An innovation this 
year was the assignment of Com- 
mencement parts to members of the 
graduating class. After prayer by 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, five parts 
were given as follows: Emily Adams: 
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“College Education from a College 
Girl’s Point of View.” Laura Bow- 
man: ‘‘College Women in the El- 
ementary Schools.” Frances Eliz- 
abeth Newell: “Self-Consciousness 
in Modern Poetry.” Emily Martin 
Richardson: “The Value of College 
Theatricals.” Margherita Sargent : 
“Sincerity on the Stage.” President 
Briggs then spoke as follows : 


PRES. BRIGGS’S ADDRESS. 


A week or two ago the Radcliffe 
Auxiliary and invited guests heard 
nine young women tell, at a kind of 
experience meeting, what Radcliffe 
College had done for them. In say- 
ing that not one of the speeches could 
have been omitted without injury to 
the meeting, I have probably said as 
much as was ever said for nine suc- 
cessive speakers before; in saying that 
the speakers were singularly interest- 
ing women who, if they had merely 
stood up in a row and said nothing, 
would have made people respect the 
College that trained them, I have said 
a good deal for that College. Except 
in their common loyalty to Radcliffe, 
no two of them were in the least alike: 
there were the scholar, the teacher, the 
poet, the playwright, the administrat- 
ive woman, and the woman in domes- 
tic life. All spoke sincerely and un- 
mistakably ; and all knew whereof they 
spoke. These speakers were selected 
with admirable judgment, and it would 
seem hard to duplicate them; yet if all 
our former students had been access- 
ible, nine other speakers, as interesting 
and quite as different, might have been 
put into their places. It is an honor 
to our College that she has taught 
such women; it is an honor to our 
College that to-day she graduates a 
girl who fulfils here and now the word 
of the prophet, “Then shall the eyes 
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of the blind be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf unstopped,” — a girl 
who, learning much, teaches infinitely 
more. 

True to the tradition of the Harvard 
Annex, Radcliffe College is for women 
who are in earnest, and who are will- 
ing that their earnestness should be 
tested, — for these and for no others. 
Those who are tainted with the great 
evil of the age — unwillingness to do 
a day’s work — will find plenty of insti- 
tutions which, in the name of learning, 
will receive them, teach them a good 
deal, and graduate them; but Radcliffe 
College is for the stronger sisters. Her 
standard is high, and she upholds it 
sternly, —sternly but not unkindly, 
for girls may have fun enough at Rad- 
cliffe College. No one indeed would 
believe in it or in them, if they could 
not. A joyless “grind” is not edu- 
cated, and never will be; and at Rad- 
cliffe College the girl who succeeds 
must be first a human being, and next 
an intellectual one, — a being who puts 
work and play into their right relations 
and enjoys both. She must also have 
some training and some natural ability. 
I do not mean exceptional cleverness ; 
for, as Senator Hoar remarked to the 
best undergraduate scholars of Har- 
vard College, “ Much of the good work 
of the world has been that of dull peo- 
ple who have done their best.” I mean, 
with or without cleverness, a sense of 
the value of time, a willingness to util- 
ize odd minutes, and a promptness in 
transition from one of the day’s occu- 
pations to another. Our College wants 
the best and ablest girls in the coun- 
try, and strives — against poverty and 
against prejudice—to make herself 
worthy of them. When she sees that 
of those who know her well and can 
help her much, some send their daugh- 
ters to colleges where work is less and 


pleasure and fashion are more, she 
takes comfort in such letters as she 
receives now and then from small col- 
leges in the West: ‘“ Wesend you this 
year one girl whose work has inter- 
ested us all. What she will do in 
larger surroundings we do not know; 
but we believe she will do well. She 
is our best. She is as good material 
as we have ever had in our college, 
and we wish her to enjoy the wide and 
rich opportunities of yours.” 

Radcliffe College is for the brave, 
the enterprising, the vigorous. For 
the most part, she herself has lived 
and still lives, as heroines do, on cour- 
age. Of her financial needs I have 
promised not to speak this afternoon 
(money and matrimony, if I may judge 
from the hints of my friends, being for- 
bidden subjects to-day); but she has 
one need of which I must speak, — the 
whole-hearted support of her daugh- 
ters in the effort to give to women as 
good an education, practical and ideal, 
in arts and sciences as Harvard gives 
to men. Ina certain sense both Har- 
vard and Radcliffe suffer from their 
own high aims. They raise in the stu- 
dent’s mind the standard of perfection 
higher in proportion than the power of 
reaching toward it. A Harvard grad- 
uate, with his critical sense highly de- 
veloped, sees every fault in his College, 
and, with the Harvard sense of the 
right to individual speech and action, 
proclaims the faults to the world. If 
his temperament moves him to see 
things highly colored, and to publish 
what he thinks he sees, he utters, in all 
honesty, strange fables, which those 
who do not know his personal weak- 
ness accept as truth. ‘ What manner 
of college is this,” people exclaim, 
“whose own son speaks thus of her!” 
Yet to Harvard College that very son 
may owe nearly all such eminence as 
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he has obtained; and the fastidious- 
ness which shakes his loyalty to Har- 
vard would make loyalty to any one 
of her rivals impossible. Another 
alumnus, never dreaming that anybody 
should doubt his loyalty, finds fault 
with his Alma Mater, like an exacting 
lover that cannot bear to see in her 
whom he loves a single flaw. ‘There 
seem to be many things in me that 
you disapprove,” said a young man to 
his wife. “It is because I am so proud 
of you,” she replied. This is the way 
some Harvard men feel about their 
Alma Mater. Radcliffe College has 
not had time to know the full strength 
of the Harvard tradition; yet jin that 
tradition is the quintessence of her life. 
Let me urge you who graduate this 
day to be loyal to your College. Few 
of you can give her much money; but 
every one of you can see what she is 
trying to do, and can help her do it. 
If you note a weak spot in her, do not 
assume that she is the only college for 
women which has weak spots, and that 
it is therefore your duty to send your 
pupils and your daughters to other col- 
leges. As loyal graduates, do you help 
those of us who are working to make 
her weakness strong, and her strength 
stronger still. Give her money when 
you can, counsel and service always; 
for no other college in America sets 
before women ideals so high, hands 
down to them traditions so precious. 
Even the physical comfort of her 
daughters, though still much less than 
that of girls in some other colleges, has 
increased tenfold since the early days 
of the Harvard Annex, and will in- 
erease tenfold again, when Elizabeth 
Cary Agassiz House is open to all. 
Of dormitories, it is true, she has only 
one; but in comfort, simplicity, beauty, 
refinement, and wise supervision, that 
dormitory is probably the best in the 
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world. With improved physical and 
social conditions, comes more of the 
college life which Radcliffe is often 
said to lack, and of which she must 
have less than an isolated college in a 
country town. You can help her in 
bettering this college life, if you will; 
but after all, as the Class Poet said of 
Harvard the other day, 


“ Her glory is woven of sterner things.” 


Does any one of those girls who deco- 
rated the stage in Fay House at an 
expense of two dollars and a half wish 
now that she had had more? Does 
not every one of them feel that the 
creation of those stage effects out of 
that sum of money, the making of so 
much out of so little, was in its own 
small way an act of power? Is not 
the shaping of a college, even in its 
amusements, the struggling with ad- 
verse conditions in the fulfilment of a 
wisely ambitious purpose, a part of 
that education which belongs to the 
college whose life is plain and whose 
thought is high? Set yourselves to 
the task of meeting, with Radcliffe 
College, the difficulties that beset her. 
If some Harvard student from Boston 
will not hear of his sister’s going to 
Radcliffe, consider whether he is 
ashamed that other people should see 
his sister at Radcliffe, or ashamed that 
his sister should see him at Harvard. 
If a great school, acknowledging that 
our girls are the best teachers, trains 
all its girls for other colleges than 
ours, find out why, and mend the evil 
if you can. Never forget that part of 
your work in life is the making of Rad- 
cliffe College, that by you she shall 
be judged, that according as you are 
gentle, sweet, wise, and brave, so shall 
your College be in the eyes of those 
who know her through you alone; and 
never forget that the making of any 
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college demands faith, strength, en- 
thusiasm, courage. 

These high qualities and many more 
belonged to a member of the Radcliffe 
Council who was buried yesterday. 
When Pres. Eliot was 70 years old, 
a lady sent him, in honor of his birth- 
day, what seemed to bea letter. “I 
opened it,” he says, “and there was 
not a word in it, — not one, only a leaf. 
But that leaf was laurel.” The single 
leaf was the gift of a woman whose 
sense of the poetry in life, and whose 
quick seizing of the moment for the 
simple poetic act with its high and 
manifold suggestion, were matched by 
her personal charm, her strong effi- 
ciency, and her magnificentcourage. It 
was she who, caring for every detail 
in Radcliffe College, urged that our 
girls should take, as they have taken 
to-day,an active part in their ownCom- 
mencement. It was she whose judg- 
ment and whose skill we see in every 
beautiful effect of form and color at 
Bertram Hall. It was she who be- 
lieved with all her heart that Radcliffe 
College needs for its future the Green- 
leaf land. Ina larger way, it was she 
who inspired the College by showing 
how itinspired her. If such a woman, 
whose sense of crudeness and imper- 
fection was much keener than yours 
and mine, saw in our brave but meanly 
equipped little College a light for the 
lives of women, and turning her eyes 
from the death that looked into them, 
thought and planned and labored that 
the light should shine with a wider 
and a brighter glory, is there not some- 
thing in this College to claim loyal 
work from you and from me ? 

We love to personify our colleges. 
Harvard is to me as truly human as 
the men and women that I meet from 
day to day ; a human being of heroic 
mould, 


‘* A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.’’ 

Radcliffe College is human too; and 
when we think of her we see — what 
better could we see ?—that gracious 
lady who has lived and loved and 
worked for Radcliffe College from the 
beginning, of whom the old poet might 
have thought in prophecy when he 
wrote 

“No spring nor summer’s beauty hath such grace 

As I have seen in one autumnal face,”’ 

who is herself an Alma Mater, —an 
Alma Mater in whose “ through-shine ” 
face, as the same old poet might have 
said, rests all that is sweet and true. 


Pres. Briggs then conferred degrees 
on 117 candidates, — 96 Bachelors of 
Arts and 21 Masters of Arts. Of the 
Bachelors of Arts, 43 received the de- 
gree without distinction, 37 cum laude, 
14 magna cum laude, and 2 summa cum 
laude. Honors in Classics were con- 
ferred upon Mary L. Cady, in English 
upon Frances E. Newell, and in Liter- 
ature upon Helen C. McCleary. The 
Sohier prize (open to Harvard and 
Radcliffe students alike) for the best 
thesis presented by a successful can- 
didate for Honors in English or in 
Modern Literature was awarded to 
Frances E. Newell, the Wilby prize to 
Caroline Strong for her thesis on the 
Tail-Rhyme Strophe in English Poetry, 
and to Belva M. Herron for her thesis 
on the Progress of Labor-Organization 
among Women. 

Helen Keller this year received the 
A. B. degree cum laude. Her college 
work was chiefly in classics, modern 
literature, and composition, with one 
course each in government, economics, 
medieval history, and the history of 
philosophy. It must always be re- 
membered, in considering the remark- 
able results of Miss Keller’s college 
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work, that it was not only her own 
natural ability, determination, and per- 
severance that counted, but also Miss 
Sullivan’s skill in transmitting to her 
all the material that she needed. In 
the class-room, Miss Sullivan gave her 
the teacher’s words and often the stu- 
dent’s question or answer. There was, 
of course, no time for note-taking in 
class, but after class at home Miss 
Keller wrote out on her Braille ma- 
chine all that she could remember. 
In order to have uninterrupted time 
for the review and the preparation of 
her lessons, Miss Keller was usually 
able to plan her courses in such a way, 
owing to the elasticity of the Harvard 
system, as to have her class-work fall 
on three days of the week, leaving 
the alternate days free for study. The 
difficulties of collateral reading were 
overcome in various ways. By the 
generosity of Mr. William Wade, many 
of the books for the 19th century course 
in English were put into Braille. Of 
the books in economics and history, 
Miss Sullivan made extracts and then 
spelled into Miss Keller’s hand the 
most important parts of the selections. 
It is needless to add that much of her 
success is due to a special kind of in- 
terest which her instructors took in 
their deaf and blind pupil. Miss Kel- 
ler has always studied in competition, 
as it were, with other girls, without 
the slightest difference of treatment in 
her favor. For her examinations, given 
in Braille and answered on the type- 
writer, she was not allowed more than 
the usual one or three hours. Most 
students find it enough to complete 
their college work in four years, but, 
in addition to this, Miss Keller found 
time to write two books, — “The 
Story of my Life,” and “ Optimism.” 

In the death of Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man, on June 24, the College met with 
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a great loss. Mrs. Whitman’s asso- 
ciation with the College began in 1886, 
when she was elected a member of 
the Corporation of the Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women. In 
1892, she was made a member of the 
Executive Committee, and in 1894 of 
the Radcliffe College Council. She 
has also been the leading spirit in 
many important committees. The 
counsel of a woman of her unusual 
power and broad interests — artistic, 
philanthropic, and educational — was 
frequently a determining influence in 
the later as well as in the earlier days 
of Radcliffe. The temper of her mind 
was constructive, and she was full of 
resources. To her sure taste is due 
much that is beautiful in our build- 
ings; to her hand we are indebted for 
the portrait of Mrs. Agassiz, which 
she painted for the parlor of Fay 
House. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz House 
will show many happy results of her 
suggestions. She manifested her at- 
tachment to the College not only by 
rendering service, but also by making 
many and generous gifts. Always 
gracious and easy of access, Mrs. Whit- 
man gave freely of her time and 
strength, for her sympathies were wide 
and her faith in the need of high op- 
portunity for women strong. 

Admission-examinations were held 
in 22 places. 88 candidates presented 
themselves for their final examina- 
tions and 127 for their preliminary; 
12 special students passed examina- 
tions upon certain required subjects. 
Of the final candidates, 83 were ad- 
mitted, 41 without conditions, 42 with 
conditions, and 5 were rejected. 11 
will complete their examinations in 
September. 


ALUMNAE. 


At the annual meeting of the Rad- 
cliffe Alumnae Association held on 
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Commencement Day, about 100 mem- 
bers were present. The following 
committee was elected to nominate 
candidates for officers of the Associa- 
tion: Catharine B. Runkle, ’86, chair- 
man, Harriet D. Buckingham, 795, 
Jane E. Sever, ’99, Edith E. Rotch, 
700, Margaret A. Fish, 03. A new 
committee was appointed, called the 
membership committee, to supplement 
the work of the Secretary and Trea- 
surer, by persuading recent graduates 
to join the Association. The members 
of this committee are Frances Lee, 
01, Lucy W. Stebbins, 02, Ruth M. 
Soule, 03. During the afternoon the 
alumnae voted by Australian ballot 
to nominate Elizabeth Briggs, ’87, an 
Associate for the next three years. 
Nearly 200 alumnae attended the an- 
nual Commencement dinner at the 
Vendome. The guests of the Asso- 
ciation were Hamilton W. Mabie, 
LL. D., President and Mrs. Briggs, 
Mrs. Farlow, and Mrs. Cabot, the four 
officers of the Senior Class, the presi- 
dent of the Idler Club, and the presi- 
dent of the Emmanuel Club. Mr. 
Mabie, in a graceful speech, warned 
his audience against unduly magni- 
fying the academic ideal, and Mr. 
Briggs spoke on the importance of 
whole-hearted codperation on the 
part of the alumnae in working for 
the College. 

As a result of the researches being 
carried on by Henrietta S. Leavitt, 
’92, upon the photographs of the two 
Magellanic clouds, the Harvard Ob- 
servatory announces the discovery of 
more than 100 variable stars in the 
so-called Large Cloud. Edith F. 
Claflin, ’97, has received the Ph D. 
degree from Bryn Mawr College; 
Henrietta Gardiner, 90, A. M. 04, is 
to be Instructor in Literature at Smith 
College; H. Adelaide Hamlin, ’00, is 


to teach in the English High School, 
Somerville; Mabel L. Abbott, ’01, 
A. M. ’02, in Miss Sayward’s School, 
Overbrook, Pa.; Theodora Bates, ’02, 
A. M. ’03, in the Misses Allen’s School, 
West Newton; Gertrude D. Brooks, 
’02, in the Walnut Hill School, Natick; 
Muriel B. Carr, A.M. ’02, in Miss 
Winsor’s School, Boston; Rosamond 
Swan, 02, in the Maryland College 
for Women, Lutherville, Md.; Mary 
A. Tucker, ’02, in Science Hill, Shelby- 
ville, Ky.; Marion B. Webb, ’02, and 
Julia T. Kennedy, 03, A.M. 704, in 
St. Margaret’s School, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
Ruth F. Edgett, ’98-00, ’01-02, in 
Miss Pierce’s School, Brookline ; Mary 
D. Adams, ’03, in the High School, 
Middletown, Conn. ; Lucia A. Bosley, 
03, and Jane G. Dodge, 04, in the 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley ; Ellen 
P. Huling, ’03, in the Cambridge High 
School; Ruth Wilder, ’03, in the Ban- 
croft School, Worcester; Mabel L. 
Robinson, ’00-03, is to be Instructor 
in Biology at Wellesley College ; 
Emily Adams, ’04, is to teach in the 
High School, Bolton; Elizabeth L. 
Huling, ’04, ina grammar school, New 
Britain, Conn.; Grace V. Knowles, 
’04, in the High School, Bridgewater; 
Anna R. Liden, ’04, in the Brookline 
High School; Harriet R. Means, ’04, 
in the Catharine Aiken School, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Selma C. Moller, in the 
Walker HomeSchool, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Agnes Opdyke, ’04, is to be Registrar 
of Barnard College; Mary L. Richard- 
son, A. M. ’03, Assistant in the Latin 
Department at Smith College; Mabel 
Barstow, ’04, is to teach English in 
the University School, Chicago; Ber- 
tha E. Williams, ’04, is to teach in 
the Syracuse Classical School; J. 
Grace Wales, A. M. ’04, in Trafalgar 
Institute, Montreal; Mary W. New- 
berry, ’03-04, is to be Professor of 
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English and Dean of Women at Ohio 
Wesleyan University; Ada L. Cress, 
703-04, is to teach French at Mills 
College. 


MARRIAGES. 


1898. Gertrude Freeman Hall to Ro- 
land Grubb Kent, at North 
Adams, July 12, 1904. 
Lillian May Wing to Willis 
Smith, June 28, 1904. 
Elizabeth Anastasia McGlinchey 
to Dr. Alfred G. Pelletier, at 
Cambridge, June 28, 1904. 
Marion Colman Goodnow to 
Deen Lombard Robinson, at 
Jamaica Plain, June 14, 1904. 
Mabel Eaton Priest to Dr. 
Vivian Daniel, at Watertown, 
June 1, 1904. 
Lucia S. Chamberlain to Rev. 
Charles Magnus Charlton, at 
Cambridge, June 17, 1904. 
Frances Eva Park to Dr. Wil- 
liam Hough Mills, at Boston, 
July 12, 1904. 
Eleanor Wesselhoeft to Percy 
Adams Hutchison, at Cam- 
bridge, June 16, 1904. 
Marion Childs Porter to Louis 
Morse Atherton, at Lynn, June 
2, 1904. 
1888-92. Eda Adams Woolson to By- 
ron Satterlee Hurlbut, at Bev- 
erly, July 12, 1904. 
1897-98. Helen Lee Schiedt to Horace 
Arthur Woodward, at Philadel- 
phia, June 7, 1904. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1904. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Friday, June 24, 1904’s Class Day, 
dawned with a promise of superb 
weather which the later day verified. 
The Seniors awoke, surveyed and ap- 
proved the sky, then hustled into 
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scholarly garb and were off to join the 
parade to 9 o’clock chapel. As usual 
this solemn procession marched to a 
blatant brass accompaniment of “Up 
the Street,” “ Veritas,” etc. In Apple- 
ton Chapel, Prof. F. G. Peabody of- 
fered prayer. The Seniors now dis- 
persed, to gather again, rather a fuller 
procession this time, to march to the 
11 o’clock exercises in Sanders. The 
Yard was now bustling with caterers’ 
carts, men arranging chairs and string- 
ing lanterns, and the earlier guests. 
Shorn of the Ivy Oration, which was to 
form the piéce de résistance of the after- 
noon’s exercises at the Stadium, the 
fate of the Sanders exercises hung in 
the balance : would they be too dull to 
sit through, now that only the melan- 
choly numbers were left? The event 
proved that, even minus the Ivy Ora- 
tor, the morning meeting was toler- 
able. Ballantine, the Orator, had the 
tact to introduce into his composition, 
which dealt with Harvard’s tolerance 
through her history, enough light 
touches to save it from the ornate dul- 
ness which Class Day orations often 
find it difficult to avoid. The poem, by 
Ficke, was, I think, the best of the 
Class Day parts. Densmore, as Chor- 
ister, led the Class in singing the ode, 
by Welldon. After Sanders, the Pud- 
ding spread, the Pi Eta spread, and a 
number of smaller ones gathered in 
the crowd through the mid-day. 
About 4 in the afternoon, the classes 
assembled in the Yard to march to the 
Stadium. The privacy which, in con- 
sidering plans for the day, it had been 
urged would now be found for the 
cheering of the College buildings, did 
not materialize. However, the Class 
managed to push its way from place 
to place, the marshals leading the 
cheers, and assembled round the old 
Class Day Tree behind Hollis, where, 
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with H. Otis and J. H. Densmore in- 
formally officiating, gifts of a witty 
nature were distributed. F. D. Roose- 
velt, who was given a policeman’s cos- 
tume, was presently assigned the task 
of arresting Capt. Carr of the Nine, 
against whom a long warrant had been 
drawn in faultless form for stealing 
sundry bases. Shea’s present and 
Thomas’s were memorable. 

The Class now marched to the Sta- 
dium. If the success of the morning 
exercises had been dubious, the experi- 
ment at the Stadium was a thousand 
times more hazardous. It may be 
said, however, that no shadow of fail- 
ure even momentarily threatened. 
The spectacle was really grand. The 
solidity and size of the theatre fur- 
nishes complete justification of the 
move to the Stadium, which is without 
doubt adequate as the Delta can never 
be again. It was a shock, however, 
to a good many Seniors who had 
argued against the Stadium on the 
ground that we were making of our 
festivities a public show, to see that 
the street-cars carried all day long on 
their dash-boards signs to advertise 
the Stadium exercises, Soldier’s Field, 
4 P.M. 

Whoever heard the Ivy Oration at 
the Stadium must have been struck 
with the tremendous task given to 
Bowie. He was forced to deliver his 
speech in shouting tones, word by 
word, with most careful articulation. 
Wonderfully as he succeeded, it seems 
as if even he could not have been heard 
had there been a wind; future Ivy 
Orators may fail if they have that con- 
dition to fight. With regard to what 
Bowie said, although it was witty, I 
think many hearers felt that, in parts, 
it was too bitter. The introduction of 
the presentation of the Senior colors 
to the Freshmen added a new and good 


feature to the afternoon. A blue and 
white banner with 1904 and 1907 on 
it in gold was given to the Freshmen ; 
in two more years, when 1905 has 
given 1908 an orange and black ban- 
ner, and 1906 has given 1909 one of 
green and white, the three trophies 
will have been provided which it will 
doubtless become customary to pass 
along on Class Day. 

After the Stadium there were 
spreads at Beck, at Wadsworth House, 
and elsewhere. There was dancing in 
Memorial and the Gymnasium, and a 
brilliant illumination in the Yard. 

The list of 1904 Class Day and per- 
manent officers and committees is as 
follows : 

Secretary: Roy Smith Wallace, 
Freeport, N. Y. 

First Marshal: James Atwood Bur- 
gess, Boston. 

Second Marshal: Carl Bertrand 
Marshall, Brookline. 

Third Marshal: Edgar Carter Rust, 
Boston. 

Orator: Arthur Atwood Ballantine, 
Springfield. 

Poet: Arthur Davison Ficke, Daven- 
port, Ia. 

Ivy Orator: Walter Russell Bowie, 
Richmond, Va. 

Odist: Samuel Alfred Welldon, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chorister: John Hopkins Densmore, 
Somerville. 

Class Committee : Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Hyde Park, N. Y.; Rob 
Roy Alexander, Minerva, O.; Albert 
Goodhue, Salem. 

Class Day Committee: Edward 
Bell Krumbhaar, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Payson Dana, Brookline ; Louis Grilk, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Senior Spread Committee : Harold 
Garfield Dillingham, Honolulu, H. L.; 
William Jackson Clothier, Wynne- 
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wood, Pa. ; Chester Haven Robinson, 
Dedham. 

Photograph Committee : John Dan- 
iels, Grafton, Vt.; Reginald Foster, 
Baltimore, Md. ; Ralph Sanger, Ded- 
ham. 

The Commencement Day speakers 
from 1904 were: Latin part, F. H. 
Fobes ; English parts, F. W. Catlett, 
and J. J. Rogers. The Baccalaureate 
preacher for the Class was the Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, who spoke on “The 
Powers of the Age to Come.” 

1904 concluded its career with nu- 
merous evidences of fellowship and 
class loyalty. On June 1, being given 
a holiday by the Office, the Class, 300 
strong, picnicked at Nantasket Point, 
where there were athletics, clam-bakes, 
and a vaudeville entertainment under 
supervision of C. A. Shea. The year 
was a successful one for the Seniors 
in all the four sports but baseball; the 
Class Eleven, the Class Nine, and the 
Class Crew each won its championship. 

The undergraduate dinner of the 
Phi Beta Kappa was held on May 11 
in the Union. A. A. Ballantine, ’04, 
was toastmaster ; H. L. Frevert, ’06, 
orator ; J. A. Reeves, ’05, poet. Mem- 
bers of the society from Yale and 
Pennsylvania spoke, together with D. 
A. McCabe, ’04, C. Barnes, ’04, R. S. 
Wallace, 04, and K. K. Smith, ’04. 
At Phi Beta Kappa Day, June 30, 
four honorary members from 1904 
were elected : W. R. Bowie, J. Dan- 
iels, E. M. Rabenold, and S. A. Well- 
don. 

The Boylston prizes were competed 
for by about 50 Juniors and Seniors, 
of whom 11 were on the preliminary 
trial chosen to speak on May 12, when 
the final contest was held. The judges, 
C. Guild, A. J. Daly, W. E. Hunting- 
ton, F. C. Lowell, B. S. Hurlbut, J. 
F. Rhodes, A. I. Fiske, W. R. Thayer, 
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E. C. Moore, and J. G. Hart, awarded 
first prizes to F. J. O’Connor, ’04, and 
S. A. Welldon, ’04, and second prizes 
to H. P. Johnson, ’05, A. A. Ballan- 
tine, 04, and H. W. Bennett, ’05. 
The usual services were held at noon 
on Memorial Day, May 30. The pro- 
cession marched from the Yard to 
Sanders Theatre, where after the sing- 
ing of “Fair Harvard,” Prof. J. H. 
Ropes led the prayer; Prof. G. H. 
Palmer, as presiding officer, then in- 
troduced Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, 
who was the speaker of the occasion. 
Recently elected Lampoon editors 
are: T. S. Farrelly, ’06, H. E. Win- 
lock, ’06, J. H. Breck, ’07, and D. G. 
Field, ’07.—C. C. Burlingham, ’79, 
lectured in May, under the auspices of 
the Political Club, on “ Administration 
of a City Department.” — Ernest 
Thompson Seton lectured on “ Modern 
Methods and Views of Field Natural 
History.” — The officers of the Har- 
vard Monthly are : Pres.,S. Hale, ’05 ; 
manager, M. Wertheim, ’06. — Of- 
ficers of the Cercle Frangais are: Pres., 
P. G. Henderson, ’05 ; vice-pres., O. L. 
Mills, 05; sec., J. Reynolds, ’07; 
treas., F. H. Warner, ’07 ; fifth mem- 
ber of the executive committee, A. C. 
Coolidge. — The Ingersoll lecture for 
the year was given by Dr. William 
Osler, of Johns Hopkins, on the sub- 
ject, “Science and Immortality.” — 
The following 1905 men were elected 
to the A. K. in May: J. P. Bowditch, 
R. A. Derby, W. E. Egan, W. Field, 
A. W. Page, R. C. Sturgis, W. M. 
Tilden, R. Winsor, Jr. — The follow- 
ing 1905 men were elected to the Am- 
phadon in May: C. H. Brown, W. 
Field, S. Hale, A. W. Page, H.C. J. 
Roelvink, T. Ybarra. — The first seven 
of the Signet from 1906, in order, were 
as follows : S. D. Preston, A. C. Blag- 
den, J. Hinckley, C. D. Morgan, F. C. 
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Irving, H. D. Chandler, N. Kelley ; 
honorary, J. H. Densmore, ’04. — Of- 
ficers of the Pen and Brush Club are : 
Pres., R. C. Sturgis, 05; vice-pres., 
H. E. Warren, ’04 ; sec., C. Everett, 
05 ; treas., C. L. Pitkin, 06; libra- 
rian, R. F. Otero, ’06.— Officers for 
the half year in the University Debat- 
ing Club are: Pres., H.O. Ruby, ’05 ; 
vice-pres., I. I. Mattuck, ’05; sec., 
R. P. Dietzman, ’05 ; treas., W. H. 
Davis, ’05 ; fifth member of executive 
committee, E. M. Rabenold, ’04.— 
The Harvard Crimson is in charge of 
the following officers for the half year: 
Pres., A. C. Travis, 05; managing 
editor, W. Field, 05; sec, J. M. 
Morse, ’07 ; business manager, R. H. 
Bollard, ’05 ; ass’t business manager, 
L. I. Neale, ’06.— F. H. Fobes, ’04, 
will enter Oxford University in Oc- 
tober as winner of the Cecil Rhodes 
scholarship for Massachusetts. — The 
undergraduate Bowdoin prizes for 
English dissertations were awarded to : 
W. iH. L. Bell, ’04, first prize, “ The 
Tristram Legend in the Nineteenth 
Century” ; E. A. Hecker, ’05, second 
prize, “ English Grammar Schools.” 
— Officers of the Political Club are : 
Pres., S. N. Hinckley, ’05 ; vice-pres., 
W. Field, ’05 ; sec.-treas., W. C. Cole- 
man, 705. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


ATHLETICS. 
Bowing. 

The early rowing season was hope- 
ful. To give the crews every possible 
chance of developing into winning 
form, Mr. Colson took more men to 
New London than usual, and took them 
earlier. Whereas in recent seasons, 
the ’Varsity Eight, the ’Varsity Four, 
and two extra men had gone to Red 
Top, this year the squad included the 


eight, the four, and another eight — 
to act as trial horse. The Freshman 
squad was made up, as usual, of the 
eight and a substitute four. 

All the men left on June 4. The 
’*Varsity squad was: Dillingham (cap- 
tain), Filley, Duffy, Smith, Lawson, 
Shuebruk, Flint, Ober, Brownell, 


.Swaim, Shepard, Bowditch, J.M.Mont- 


gomery, Jr., Macomber, Johnson, 
Lindsley, Foster, Meier, Switzer, Gar- 
diner ; coxswains, Chase and J. R. 
Montgomery; managers, Manning and 
Derby ; coach, Colson. The Fresh- 
men were: Bacon (captain), Farley, 
Corbett, Goodale, Richards, Tappan, 
Hopewell, Lilly, French, Reynolds, 
Sherwin, Wiswall; cox., Wiener ; man- 
ager, Whitney ; coach, Smith. 

Soon after the crews reached New 
London, T. G. Meier, ’04, who had been 
rowing in the substitute eight, was 
placed at four in the ’Varsity, where 
he rowed finally. Ober was moved 
from the ’Varsity to the Four, where 
he rowed bow in place of Bowditch, 
who was sent home sick. Swaim was 
at that time rowing three in the Four, 
and Brownell stroke. Brownell, how- 
ever, was taken ill, and replaced by 
Macomber. At the very hour of the 
race Swaim, too, was found unwell, 
and relinquished his place to Bowditch, 
who, though he had returned cured, 
had done no rowing for a week before 
the races. The Four, despite these 
mishaps, proved to be the only win- 
ning Harvard crew. 


THE YALE RACES. 


In spite of Mr. Colson’s persevering 
efforts, and of steady work on the part 
of the crews, the rowing season ended 
in defeat. The result will go far to 
confirm those who believe that an am- 
ateur college crew cannot hope to 
compete successfully against a crew 
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coached by a professional. The races at 
New London were fixed for Thursday, 
June 30, but bad weather on that day 
caused the postponement of all but the 
Freshman Race till Friday. 





The Freshman Race 


was rowed in the forenoon. Harvard 
took the lead at the start, was over- 
taken by Yale who held first place till 
the mile post ; then Harvard spurted 
to the fore, but Yale quickly re- 
sponded ; and so they came nip-and- 
tuck to the finish, Yale winning by half 
a second in 10 m. 20 sec. 


YALE FRESHMAN. 


Age. Ht. Wt. 
bess «3s Howard Boulton........ 18 6.00 149 
No. 7..William Atkins, jr...... 20 6.01 166 
No. 6..B. C. Hoppin............ 19 6.014 176 
No. 5..H. C. Williams.......... 19 6.014 168 
No. 4..D. H. Moon, jr. (capt.).. 21 5.11 172 
No. 3..A. B. Scott...........- . 20 6.00 162 
No. 2..A. C. Ortmayer......... 18 5.10 165 
ee | een ee 20 5.10 145 
Cox....J. Kruteschnitt, jr....... 19 5.06 111 

Average weight, 1627 pounds. 
HARVARD FRESHMAN EIGHT. 

Age. Ht. Wt. 
ee KE. Farley... .......2e00« 19 6.00 152 
No. 7...J. Richards............. 20 5.10} 181 
No. 6..R. W. French............ 20 5.093 155 
No. 5..E. R. Corbett.... ....... 20 6.013 175 
No. 4..R. L. Bacon (capt.).. ... 20 6.014 178 
No. 3..E. V. Sherwin..........- 19 5.094 170 
No. 2..F. Goodale.............-- 20 6.01 163 
Bow...R. M. Tappan...........-. 19 5.114 160 
Cox....H. J. Wiener.... .......- 18 5.034 102 


Average weight, 1663 pounds. 


The Four-Oars. 


This race and the Varsity were post- 
poned till Friday morning. Harvard 
won the four-oared race, partly through 
accident. In the last half mile Yale 
had a commanding lead, when her 
crew went to pieces and Harvard 
gained rapidly, and when the Blue was 
four lengths from the finish, Fish, No. 
2, broke his outrigger and Harvard 
shot ahead and won. There were 
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practically no spectators for this race, 
as the observation trains had not gone 
out. The mist had almost disappeared, 
and there were indications that the sun 
would be out in time for the ’Varsity 
event. It was very hot and sticky. 
The course was upstream. The fours 
were called to their stakeboats at the 
Navy Yard Inlet at 9.25. The time 
for the first mile was Yale 5 m. 45s., 
Harvard, 5 m. 50s. ; for the two miles, 
Harvard 10 m. 12 s. ; Yale. 10m.15s. 


HARVARD 'VARSITY FOUR. 


Age. Ht. Wt 
|. ere F. G. Macomber, ’04..... 21 5.11 150 
Beccaees L. T. Swaim, ’05(capt.). 22 6.01 160 
Bisnaned O. N. Shepard, ’06...... 21 56.11 168 
Bow... Oe CRM, Wicie scans 21 6.00 161 


Cox..... J. R. Montgomery, ’06.. 22 5.03} 110 
Average weight 157} pounds. 


YALE ’VARSITY FOUR. 


Age. Ht. Wt. 
8t....L. D. Meier, '05........... 22 6.00 172 
Siisea H. L. Ferguson, ’04....... 22 6.00 174 
ere oy 8, 21 6.034 176 
Bow..E. Swenson, ’05.........-- 21 5.10 156 
Cox...C. P. Winslow, ’05........ 21 5.084 115 


Average weight 1694 pounds. 


The ’Varsity Race. 


This race was not exactly a proces- 
sion, but its result was so certain that 
there was neither suspense nor excite- 
ment. Yale took the lead and kept it 
easily to the finish, winning by seven 
lengths. Harvard pulled conscien- 
tiously, but ineffectually; nobody gave 
out ; nobody seemed capable of a 
vigorous spurt. Yale gained a quarter 
of a length in the first two strokes, 
rowing at 38 to Harvard’s 36 ; at the 
mile, Yale had dropped to 32 and Har- 
vard to 31; at the Navy Yard, Har- 
vard was rowing 33 and Yale 32; at 
three miles, Harvard spurted to 37, 
gained a little, but soon fell back, hav- 
ing ‘shot her last bolt.’ The Harvard 
stroke, as learned from Mr. Colson, 
was fairly even, but without grip on 
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the catch or power at the finish, and it 
differed in many respects from the 
usual Cornell stroke. Yale followed 
the pattern which her professional 
coach, Kennedy, has taught since 1899. 
There were many complaints, with rea- 
son, against the mismanagement of the 
races. “A repetition of this year’s 
fiasco,” wrote one critic, “ would per- 
manently disgust many who are annu- 
ally keen on making the New London 
trip. Many may be to blame, but the 
public does not stop to reckon who is re- 
sponsible. The spectators simply know 
that they did not get the customary 
amount of enjoyment from the regatta 
this year. Harvard goes away without 
any real promise of having found a 
winning system of rowing.” 


OFFICIAL TIME. 


4 mile. Yale, 2.27; Harvard, 2.33. 

1 mile. Yale, 5.08; Harvard, 5.13}. 
13 miles. Yale, 7.48; Harvard, 7.57. 
2 miles. Yale, 10.34; Harvard, 10.46. 
24 miles. Yale, 13.17; Harvard, 13.30. 
3 miles. Yale, 16.10; Harvard, 16.28. 
34 miles. Yale, 18.55; Harvard, 19.15. 
4 miles. Yale, 21.40}; Harvard, 22.10. 


YALE ’VARSITY EIGHT. 


: Age. Ht. Wt 
Decne: H. L. Whitney ......... 20 6.01 164 
No. 7..W. 8. Cross (capt.)...... 23 6.01 170 
No. 6..N. C. Whittier.......... 21 6.024 186 
ee | 21 6.024 1843 
No. 4..H. N. S00tt...0..020.006 20 6.01 176 
No. 3..R. C. Morse...........- 21 6.00 165 
BO. Dew e PPONY 25 os vesiicsees 21 6.01 176 
Bow....K. BE. Weeks........... 21 6.00 158 
Cox.....8. A. Le Blanc......... 21 5.07 114 

Average weight, 1723 pounds. 
HARVARD ’VARSITY EIGHT. 
St.....0. D. Filley. ..........20- 21 5.11} 168 
No. 7 J. BoB. Dully... .ocsecess 25 6.02 170 
No. 6 W. Shuebruk............. 22 5.113 180 
No. 5 Carl Lawson.............. 23 6.01 185 
No. 4 T. G. Molor ........ 000% 22 6.00 188 
Be; BS PW. FIM. i ceesccescsss 19 5.11 170 
No. 2 E. E. Smith.............. 23 5.10 170 
Bow..H. G. Dillingham (capt.).. 22 5.11 150 
ee ey ree 20 5.06 115 


Average weight 172} pounds. 


[September, 


On May 28, in a two-mile race for 
second crews, held on Lake Cayuga, 
at Ithaca, Cornell defeated Harvard 
by about four lengths. The Harvard 
crew was made up of Brownell, stroke; 
Bowditch, 7; Lindsley, 6; Montgo- 
mery, 5; Foster, 4; Gardiner, 3; 
Shepard, 2; Flint, bow ; Chase, cox. 

After the ’Varsity races at New 
London, O. D. Filley, ’06, was elected 
’*Varsity captain for next year. He 
rowed six in the Eight in his Freshman 
year, and stroked it in his Sophomore 
year. 


Baseball. 


In view of the ups and downs of the 
Nine toward the end of its season, it 
seems rather remarkable that only in 
baseball, of the four important sports, 
was Harvard victorious over Yale dur- 
ing the year brought toa close in July. 

A severe blow was dealt Harvard’s 
prospects when, on June 13, with the 
Yale series nine days away, Capt. 
Walter Clarkson was declared by the 
Athletic Committee to be ineligible, 
owing to the fact that on May 6 he 
had signed, and received a bonus for 
signing, a contract to play baseball 
after the end of the college season, 
with the New York team of the Amer- 
ican League. P. Carr, ’04, was elected 
captain in Clarkson’s place, and Co- 
burn, who proved equal to the emer- 
gency, pitched in the Yale series. 

Another cause which made the final 
outcome uncertain was the defeat 
which the Nine suffered from Prince- 
ton, at Princeton, on May 28. The 
score was 6-0 in Harvard’s favor at 
the end of the sixth inning, but the 
Princeton nine’s improved batting, 
combined with a lack of speed in the 
Harvard fielding, brought in for 
Princeton three runs in the seventh 
inning, one in the eighth, and three in 
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the ninth. A hue and cry was raised 
after the game, when, through the 
columns of the Crimson, it was urged 
that Princeton had won the game 
through unsportsmanlike cheering. 
Although the Daily Princetonian re- 
plied, some hard feeling and no satis- 
faction for either disputant resulted. 

Finally, on June 18, in the last game 
before the Class Day game with Yale, 
Holy Cross outplayed Harvard at Cam- 
bridge, 3-1. It was under these dis- 
heartening auspices that the final 
games were played. 


Record for the Season. 


April 16. H.,0; Georgetown, 6. 
18. H.,11; Univ. of Virginia, 4. 
20. H., 10; Annapolis, 2. 
23. H., 12; West Point, 3. 
30. H.,1; Holy Cross, 3. 
May 2. H.,6; Exeter, 3. 
5. H.,6; Bates, 2. 
7. H.,6; Williams, 2. 
11. H.,4; Dartmouth, 1. 
14. H.,11; Univ. of Penn., 3. 
21. H.,7; Colby, 0. 
25. H., 8; Georgetown, 3. 
28. H.,6; Princeton, 7. 
June 3. H.,3; Bowdoin, 0. 
6. H.,3; Andover, 0. 
8. H.,7; Amherst, 0. 
11. H.,8; Univ. of Penn., 0. 
15. H.,14; Carlisle, 4. 
H., 1; Holy Cross, 3. 
23. H., 5; Yale, 3. 
28. H.,1; Yale, 6 (New Haven). 
July 2. H.,6; Yale, 0 (New York). 
Games played, 22; won by Harvard, 17; lost, 
5. Runs scored: Harvard, 136 ; opponents, 55. 


First Yale Game, Cambridge, June 28, 


1904. 
HARVARD. 

A.B. R. 1B. P.0. A. B. 

Seas caeivisacecears bf, ® & 0 o 
Stephenson, c............ ‘ 0. 6 83 4 
MOE, 2 Dien cciesaccces S28) Or tr 67 ® 
Matthews, s. 8. ........-- ; 8 2 2 2% 
he a eee ‘2.4.2 .¢6.2 
McCarty, c.f. .....---00- 6 2. oe | 
Greenough, r. f..........3 0 1 1 0 0 
MEER BD. ss ie ecesncsieie oo 2 0 O&O Cs 
OIA: v2 sesidnin vas e:. 2 Bo Doty 2 
iwikiaNeoeate 5 4 27 12 4 
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YALE. 

A.B. R. 1B. P.0. A. B. 

ONAN OER ss cekeci'sxe 220 380 0 

Huiskaup, 3 b........... oar Oe er 

pe 4000 8 0 

Miller, c. f a. 2 38 @ 

Coté, 1. f. Utama oe 2 hs 

Chittenden, 1 b.......... eo .e 7% 0 

Winslow, c.......... coord 0 010 2 O 

e Lb 6 @ 6 

oo & if) @ 

0 0 0 1 0 

Winn é a ctdcusess 32 3227 9 1 
Innings. 4983 €S 6 tT 8 9 

Harvard........ 00401000 0— 5 

TMs tind sivas 10000 1.1 0 0— 8 


Bases on balls: off Coburn, 3; off Jackson, 2; 
off Bell, 1. Left on bases: Harvard, 8; Yale, 2. 
Wild pitches: Coburn, 1; Jackson,1. First on 
errors: Harvard, 1; Yale, 2. Two-base hits: 
Matthews. Struck out: by Coburn, 7; by Jack- 
son, 2; by Bell, 7. Hit by pitcher: by Jackson, 
1; by Bell, 2. Umpire: Emerslie. Time: 2 hrs. 
45 m. 


Second Yale Game, New Haven, June 
28, 1904. 


HARVARD. 
A.B. R. 1B. P.0. A. BE. 
CMD sss secs deceeeais 2.8 3 Ft 
Stephenson, c........-..- i Oo Begin ily @ 
AN is sss caasies.es O50. 3 OF B80 
Matthews, 8. 8............ ae, A | ae Se Ie 
Dy oe Oe ee 4°arsd 2% #6 
McCarty, c.f......---00- i.e -t oer #® © 
Greenough, r. f.......... o 18 Jets. @ 
BON, 2 Bis 60:9:055:6:5.00008 s 0 8 8 €.16 
COM avis sat viene dceeas 4-6@..2 2-229 
TOMES 6s. csis 32 1 8 & 13 ~«3 
YALE. 
A.B. R. 1B. P.0. A. EB. 
O’Brien, 8.8.......--...: 2 ££ 3 3 
Huiskaup, 3 b........... e 7 = st 0 @ 
DEINE Gi hy 6 peeevses aces et 2a e"-@ 
CN ic cwecsavaresies 2.2 32-0: +8 
Bowmen, 2 Besse acces 41332 23 @ 
BAMOR, Fe Bos occccncccnss ef £¢ oS 
WiloW Cio: 5500 sence c: & 6. 2 Fs 
Chittenden, 1 b. ........ € @ FF & © 8 
MacKay, p....---+++-e0+ 2. 0 o G2 0 
DOU sdcicsecdcvcdans 3 €102 9 1 
Innings 123 4.6 6 7 8.9 
Harvard......... 00000001 0—1 
WNOraacowacnues 10000410 -—6 


Earned runs: Harvard,1; Yale, 1. Bases on 
balls: off Coburn, 1; off Mackay, 4. Left on 
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bases: Harvard, 8; Yale, 5. First on errors: 
Harvard, 1; Yale, 2. Home runs: Fischel. 
Struck out : by Coburn, 2; by Mackay, 7. Dou- 
ble plays: Kernan to Randall; Matthews to Ker- 
nan to Randall. Passe balls: Stephenson, 2. 
Umpire: Emerslie. Time: 2 hrs. 30 m. 


Third Yale Game, New York, July 


2, 1904. 
HARVARD. 
A.B. BR. 18. P.O. A. BE. 
Randall, 1 b ° 41836 2 3 
GOFE 8 Bin sos eee ccccces ; 1989 0 
Stephenson, c............ ee ee, A ie ae 
Matthews, 8. 8............ S82 oop 
ES eer . Oot 2) ee 
McCarty, ©. f......-2.00. 308009 8 9 
Greenough, r. f.......... ® 2-8 3 2 
COWEIM, BD.» ocscess2csece ¢ 0© @ 89 8.9 
RTS Bix cubnsanexcies 4014 4 0 
ee 31656 9 13 (1 
YALE 

A.B. BR. 1B. P.O. A. BE. 
O’Brien, 8. 8......... _—— i a a oe 
Huiekamp, 3 b..... eouere 002 4 0 
eee ofa 2a 
RE siskcivencesiess sa 2 6 2 
Bowman, 2 b........2 2000 40s 8 t 9 8 
ee . 4-3 4A? @ 
NN, Os se cswenen ces S: Oy a se 
Chittenden, 1 b.......... 30012 0 1 
A errs 2689) 2 3s 
DOR i kencicnwexcss 232 0 5 4 16 3 

Innings ...... i 8. 3:4.8.8°7 2:9 
Harvard......... 2021060000 -—6 
WUE wes ccesceesd 0000000 0 0—0 


Earned runs: Harvard,1. Bases on balls: off 
Coburn, 1; off MacKay, 3. Left on bases: Har- 
vard, 5; Yale 4. First base on errors: Harvard, 
3; Yale, 1. Two-base hits: Barnes. Home runs: 
Randall. Struck out: by Coburn, 2; by Mac- 
Kay, 2. Double plays: Randall to Matthews. 
Hit by pitcher : Carr, Barnes. 


Batting Averages. 


NO.GAMES. A.B. HITS. AV. 
19 76 23 343 
20 4 2B OCOSMI 
8 2 9 ~ «310 
21 70 21 .300 
18 58 17 = .295 
15 61 16 .262 
13 43 11 .256 
22 71 #15 .212 
19 76 14 = «184 
Coburn..... eeeceee eooe 14 43 4 116 








— Baseball. [September, 
Fielding Averages. 

wm. - © av. 

Fischel, }. f. ........ sooe 15 1 0 1.000 
Ee eee 166 4 «66 965 
Quigley, c. ............. a a) 953 
Stephenson, c........... 169 26 10 951 
GUBUER, P......c200000s 5 32 3 -925 
ED, nies cnesenee 35 42 «6 915 
Nichols, 1 b........-.++. 171 #2 ~~ «900 
Matthews, 8. 8.......... 34 «31 ~=«10 877 
McCarty, c. f...... se 7 0 1 875 
Greenough, r. f......... om 7 +s 838 
Dare, 6 Bics<.ces0ss<s05- 2 2% 9 .836 


Prize Bat Record, for reaching first 
base greatest number of times: 

Carr, 44 (winner), Greenough, 41, Matthews, 
39, Randall, 38, Kernan, 37, Fischel, 36, McCar- 
ty, 20, Quigley, 17, Coburn, 10, Nichols, 4. 


C. W. Randall, ’05, first baseman 
for two years, was elected captain of 
the 1905 ’Varsity Nine. 

The Freshman Nine split even with 
their adversaries from Yale. In the 
first game, played at New Haven on 
May 28, Yale, 1907, won in the last 
inning, 7-6. A week later, however, 
Harvard, 1907, turned the tables, win- 
ning the game played at Cambridge 
rather easily. 

The final game of the Interclass se- 
ries was played June 10 between the 
Seniors and the Freshmen, these two 
nines having both won their first 
games. 1907 won, 8-3, by hitting 
heavily in the fourth inning. 

The following Freshmen received 
numerals: Dexter, Tweed, Brennen, 
Russell, Mahar, Evans, Giles, Grant, 
Foster, Greene, Sullivan, Weston, 
Hall. 

The second nine played games dur- 
ing May as follows: they defeated 
Holy Cross, 2d, twice, Milton Acad- 
emy, Norwich University, and Har- 
vard, 1907; they were defeated by 
Exeter, Andover, and University of 
Vermont. 

The Leiter Cup baseball series was 
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won by the Indians. The Crimson 
nine defeated the Lampoon, 21-6. The 
Yale chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
defeated the Harvard chapter at Cam- 
bridge on the day of the Dual Meet, 
29-5. 


Track Team. 


The Interclass Games and an in- 
formal Field Day, similar to that held 
last year, preceded the Dual Meet and 
the Intercollegiate Meet. The Class 
Games, held May 10, were interesting 
and spirited ; the classes finished in 
order of seniority, 1904 with 37 points, 
1905 with 32,1906 with 21, and 1907 
with 14. The Field Day, on May 16, 
was open only to members of the 
University who had never been mem- 
bers of the Varsity Track Team. The 
games included, besides the regular 
events, pick-a-back, obstacle, and three- 
legged races. 

The Dual Meet with Yale was held 
in the Stadium on May 21 under ex- 
cellent weather conditions. A. King, 
1L., broke the dual record in the two- 
mile run, H. Le Moyne, ’07, broke the 
dual shot put record by 10} inches, 
and Shevlin, of Yale, broke the dual 
record for the hammer throw. Two 
other records were equaled. The 
events came in such order that Har- 
vard’s chances seemed good till late 
in the afternoon, when Yale’s unex- 
pected victory in the mile, combined 
with her steady winning of second 
places, brought an advantage which 
eventually resulted ina Yale victory, 
57,5, to 46,5;. The summary is as fol- 
lows : 

100 Yards Dash. Won by Schick, H.; second, 
Torrey, Y. ; third, Grilk, H. Time, 10s. 

220 Yards Dash. Won by Schick, H. ; sec- 
ond, Long, Y.; third, Torrey, Y. Time, 21 45s. 

440 Yards Run. Won by Long, Y.; second, 
Dives, H.; third, Burnap, Y. Time, 49 4-5 s. 

880 Yards Run. Won by H. B. Young, H.; 
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second, Parsons, Y.; third, Buffum, H. Time, 
1 m., 59 8. 

Mile Run. Won by Alcott, Y.; second, Hill 
Y.; third, Colwell, H. Time, 4 m., 26 1-5 s. 

Two Mile Run. Won by King, H. ; second, 
Hail, Y.; third, Ware, H. Time, 9 m., 541-58, 

120 Yards Hurdles. Won by Clapp, Y.; sec- 
ond, Bird, H.; third, Mertz, Y. Time, 15 3-5 s. 

220 Yards Hurdles. Won by Clapp, Y.; sec- 
ond, Bauer, H.; third, Bird, H. Time, 25 4-5. 

High Jump. Won by Murphy, H., 5 ft. 10 1-2 
in.; E. L. Young, H., Vietor, Y., Jack, Y., and 
Hasbrouck, Y., tied for second, 5 ft. 9 in. 

Broad Jump. Won by Oxley, Y., 22 ft. 31-2 
in.; second, Sheffield, Y., 22 ft. 2 1-2 in. ; third, 
Ayres, H., 21 ft. 10 in. 

Shot Put. Won by Le Moyne, H., 45 ft. 91-2 
in.; second, Glass, Y., 45 ft. 9 1-4 in. ; third, 
Robinson, H., 45 ft., 1 1-2 in. 

Hammer Throw. Won by Shevlin, Y., 153 ft. 
9in.; second, Glass, Y., 145 ft. 11 in.; third, 
Harris, Y., 143 ft. 8 1-2 in. 

Pole Vault. Gring, H., McLanahan, Y., Pres- 
ton, Y., tied for first place, 11 ft.6 in. In the 
vault-off for the medals Gring won, clearing 11 
ft. 5 in. 


As a result of these games, “ H’s” 
were awarded to H. B. Young, ’04, 
E. L. Young, ’06, Grilk, Buffum, 
Ware, Le Moyne, Ayres, and Gring. 

The same relative position was held 
by Yale and Harvard a week later in 
the Intercollegiate Meet held at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia. Yale 
won, with 34} points ; Harvard was 
second, with 254; Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, Cornell, Syracuse, Colgate, 
Columbia, Amherst, New York Uni- 
versity, and Haverford finished in the 
order named. The record for the 440 
was broken by Taylor of Pennsylvania; 
the record for the pole-vault was 
broken by R. B. Gring, 05, McLana- 
han of Yale, and Gardiner of Syracuse. 
The summary is as follows : 

100 Yards Dash. Won by Schick, H.; second, 
Cartwell, P.; third, Dear, P.; fourth, Rulon 
Miller, Pr. Time 10s. 

220 Yards Dash. Won by Schick, H.; second, 
Cartwell, P.; third, Dear, P.; fourth, Long, 
Y. Time, 21 2-5 s. 

440 Yards Dash. Won by Taylor, P.; second, 
Long, Y.; third, Dives, H. ; fourth, Burnap, Y. 
Time, 49 1-5 s. 

880 Yards Run. Won by Parsons, Y. ; second, 
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Williams, Pr. ; third, Adsit, Pr.; fourth, Orton, 
P. Time, im. 56 4-5 s. 

Mile Run. Won by Munson, Cor. ; second, 
Williams, Pr. ; third, Tatnall, Haverford ; fourth, 
Alcott, Y. Time, 4 m. 25 3-5 s. 

Two Mile Run. Won by Schutt, Cor. ; second, 
Nasmith, Colgate; third, Grott, Cor.; fourth, 
Magoffin, Cor. Time, 9 m. 47 3-55. 

120 Yards Hurdles. Won by Clapp, Y.; second, 
Bird, H.; third, Ketchum, Cor. ; fourth, Carter, 
Pr. Time, 15 4-5 s. 

220 Yards Hurdles. Won by Clapp, Y. ; second, 
Castleman, Colgate; third, Cates, Y.; fourth, 
Bauer, H. Time, 24 3-58. 

High Jump. Won by Lowe, Syr., 5 ft. 11 in. ; 
tied for second, Vietor, Y., Taylor, Amherst, 
Moffett, P. Height, 5 ft. 10 in. 

Broad Jump. Won by Stangland, Col., 23 ft. 
61-2 in.; second, Hammer, P., 22 ft. 8 1-2 in.; 
third, Tippett, N. Y. U., 22 ft. 31-2 in.; fourth, 
Sheffield, Y., 22 ft. 31-4 in. 

Pole Vault. Gring, H., McLanahan, Y., Gar- 
diner, Syr., tied for first place, 11 ft. 7 1-4 in. ; 
fourth, Behr, Y., 11 ft. 4 in. 

Shot Put. Won by Schoenfuss, H., 44 ft.4in.; 
second, Boyd, P., 44 ft. 1 in.; third, Rollins, 
Amherst, 43 ft. 4in. ; fourth, Robinson, H., 43 ft. 
2 in. 

Hammer Throw. Won by DeWitt, Pr., 161 ft. 
3 in. ; second, Shevlin, Y., 158 ft. 2 1-2 in.; third, 
Van Duyn, Syr., 154 ft. 7 in. ; fourth, Glass, Y., 
149 ft. 6 in. 


W. A. Shick, ’05, who has been Har- 
vard’s chief reliance in the sprints ever 
since he has been a competitor, was 
elected Track captain for next year. 


Football. 

The schedule of Football games, as 
arranged for the autumn, omits the 
games usually played with Amherst, 
Wesleyan, and Brown, and adds a 
game with Holy Cross. In other re- 
spects, the opposing teams are those 
of last year. The schedule is : Satur- 
day, Oct. 1, Williams ; Wednesday, 
Oct. 5, Bowdoin; Saturday, Oct. 8, 
Maine ; Wednesday, Oct. 12, Bates ; 
Saturday, Oct. 15, West Point, at 
West Point ; Saturday, Oct. 22, Car- 
lisle ; Saturday, Oct. 29, Univ. of 
Penn. ; Saturday, Nov. 5, Dartmouth ; 
Saturday, Nov. 12, Holy Cross ; Sat- 
urday, Nov. 19, Yale at New Haven. 


[September, 


Lacresse. 


During the spring, Harvard won 
the championship of the Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse League, which is made up of 
University of Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Cornell, and Harvard. The Team de- 
feated Columbia and Cornell; the 
third game, with Pennsylvania, sched- 
uled for April 30, was postponed on 
account of bad weather. Since it was 
found impossible to arrange another 
date, the defeat by Harvard of the 
Cornell team which had beaten Penn- 
sylvania, was declared sufficient to 
give the championship to the Har- 
vard Team, the only one in the League 
which had not been defeated during 
the season. Of games outside the 
League, Harvard defeated Hobart, 
4-3, and was defeated by Crescent 
A. C., 8-6. F. W. Lehmann, ’05, has 
been elected captain of the Team for 
next year. 


Tennis. 


In a dual tennis meet at New Haven 
on May 21, Harvard defeated Yale by 
6 matches to 3. In the singles, Pren- 
tice (capt.), Larned, Mason, and 
Smither, of the Harvard Team won ; 
Bishop and Souther were each de- 
feated. In the doubles, Bishop and 
Prentice won, Souther and Mason won, 
and Smither and Larned lost. 

A week or two later the University 
Team, made up differently, defeated 
Columbia on Jarvis Field, 5 matches to 
1. Of the Harvard Team Clothier, 
Prentice, Lyon, and Bishop won in 
singles; Prentice and Clothier won in 
doubles, and Larned and Smither lost. 

In the Class Tennis Tournament, the 
winners were: 1904, C. W. Blossom ; 
1905, B. S. Prentice; 1906, T. B. 
Dorman ; 1907, J. M. Morse. In the 
final match, where Morse and Prentice 
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met, Prentice won in straight sets, 
6-3, 8-6, 6-2. 





Cricket. 


Of the four teams in the Intercol- 
legiate Cricket League, Harvard fin- 
ished third, defeating Cornell and 
being defeated by Haverford and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The scores 
of the games played in May were as 
follows: 

May 6. H., 58; 

14. H., 96; 

20. H., 59; Haverford, 306. 

21. H., 78; Univ. of Penn., 187. 

30. H., 207; Cornell, 56. 
For best batting during the season the 
Francis Fisher bat was awarded to 
R. M. Gummere, 1 G., to whom the 
Francis Fisher ball was also awarded 
for the best fielding. 


Golf, 


The University Golf Team played 
no very important matches during the 
latter part of the spring. On May 6, 
they defeated the Wannamoisett Golf 
Club 12-0; on May 14 the Agawam 
Golf Club, 8-7; on May 25, the 
Brookline Country Club, 7-1. Early 
in May a tournament was held, on the 
Country Club course, in which all 
members of the University could com- 
pete. F. Ingalls, 04, won the cham- 
pionship by defeating A. L. White, 
’06, in the final round. 


Brockton, 34. 
Lynn, 56. 


IAotes. 


On May 6, the Harvard Shooting 
Team won a dual shoot with Yale, at 
New Haven, scoring 220 birds out of 
a possible 250. On the following day 
the Team won the intercollegiate tour- 
nament, defeating Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, and Yale. Capt. Marsalis 
equaled the intercollegiate individual 
record, killing 47 out of a possible 50. 
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G. Forbes, ’04, in a contest held later in 
the spring, won the prize of an automatic 
shotgun. — For next year W. T. Har- 
rison, 05, is president of the Swimming 
Association and captain of the Water 
Polo Team, and H. Le Moyne, ’07, is 
captain of the Relay Team.— The 
Newell Boat Club has elected as of- 
ficers for the coming year: Pres., R. A. 
Derby, ’05 ; vice-pres., W. F. Emer- 
son, 06; sec. and treas., J. Palmer, 
05 ; captain, H. B. Webster, ’05. — 
Through the courtesy of Samuel Hill, 
79, two expert Japanese wrestlers 
gave exhibitions of Jiujitsu in the 
Gymnasium and in the Union on June 


15 and 16. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


Fnternational Sports. 


Late in May the Athletic Associa- 
tions of Harvard and Yale received a 
challenge from Oxford and Cambridge 
for a contest to be held in London in 
July. The challenge was accepted, 
and on July 6 the Teutonic took out 
the following teams : 


Harvard. D. R. Ayers, broad jump; F. W. 
Bird, high hurdles; W. A. Colwell, two miles; 
Payson Dana, manager; E. J. Dives, quarter 
mile; Archie King, two miles; F. M. Murphy, 
high jump; W. A. Shick, Jr., 100 yards; 8. G. 
Wells, graduate adviser; H. B. Young, one-half 
mile; and H. Robinson and R. May, who accom- 
panied the party. 

Yale. F. L. Alcott, one mile; E. J. Clapp, 
high hurdles; Charles Hill, mile; C. R. Long, 
one fourth mile; C. R. Olcott, one mile; G. E. 
Parks, manager; E. P. Parsons, two miles; L. F. 
Sheffield, broad jump; D. J. Torrey, 100 yards; 
G. F. Vietor, high jump; and E. T. Glass, ham- 
mer and shot thrower. 


John Graham went with the Har- 
vard men as trainer, and Michael 
Murphy looked after the Yale men. 

On reaching Liverpool, after a good 
voyage, they stayed at Brighton for a 
week’s practice, and then they went up 
to London where the contest washeld at 
the Queen’s Club Grounds, West Ken- 
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sington, in the afternoon of July 23. 
The track was in fine condition, and, 
except for a wind which somewhat 
interfered with the runners, everything 
was favorable. There were nine 
events, viz. : 

100 Yards Dash. Shick, H.; Torrey, Y.; R. 
W. Barclay, C.; Chapman, 0. Won by Schick, 
Barclay, 2d. Time 9 45s. 

One Mile Run. H. W. Gregerson, C.; C. C. 
H. Hamilton, 0.; Welsh, C.; Hill, Y.; Olcott, 
Y. Won by Gregerson; Hamilton, 2d; Welsh, 
3d. Time 4 m. 211-58. 

High Jump. Won by G. F. Vietor, Yale, 6 ft. 
1-8 in.; E. E. Leader and C. 8. Doorley, both of 
Cambridge, were out at 5 ft., 10 in. 

Half Mile Run. Won by N. E. Holding, C.; 
K. Cornwallis, 0., 24; H. B. Young, H., 3d. 
Time 1m. 56 1-5 s. 

Quarter Mile Run. Won by E. J. Dives, H.; 
R. W. Barclay, C., 2d; C. B. Long, Y., 3d. Time 
49 4-5 s. 

Hammer Throw. Won by T. F. Shevlin, Y., 
152 ft. 8 in.; E. T. Glass, Y., 2d, 132 ft. 6 in.; M. 
Spicer, C., 3d, 111 ft. 6 in. 

120 Yds. High Hurdles. Won by E. C. Clapp, 
Y.; F. W. Bird, H., 2d; F. H. Teall, C., 3d. 
Time 15 m. 45s. 

Broad Jump. Won by L. T. Sheffield, Y., 21 ft. 
10 3-4in.; D. R. Ayres, H., 2d, 21 ft. 9 1-4 in.; G. 
L. Blanc Smith, O., 3d, 21 ft. 6 1-2 in. 

Two Mile Run. Won by M. H. Godley, Ox- 
ford; A. R. Churchill, Cambridge, 2d; W. A. 
Colwell, Harvard, 3d. Time 9m. 50 s. 


Summary. 


AMERICAN. 6 points. 
100 yards dash. Shick, Harvard. 
High jump. Vietor, Yale. 
Quarter mile. Dives, Harvard. 
Hammer throw. Shevlin, Yale. 
120 yard high hurdles. Clapp, Yale. 
Broad jump. Sheffield, Yale. 
ENGLISH. 3 points. 


One mile run. Gregerson, Cambridge. 
Half mile run. Holding, Cambridge. 
Two mile run. Godley, Oxford. 

Thus it will be seen that the Eng- 
lishmen as usual excelled in the long 
runs, which test endurance. The 
Americans were fortunate in having 
in Shick, Dives, and Vietor athletes of 
exceptional records. 

The American Team was very cor- 
dially cheered by the 10,000 persons 


present, and indeed, it had a hospitable 
entertainment during the entire trip. 
This is the third contest in track sports 
between the four universities. The 
English won the first, contested in Eng- 
land ; the Americans won the second, 
contested in America in 1901. 


Athletic Committee Minutes, 


Meeting of May 11, 1904. 

The appointments were approved of 
W. F. Garcelon, ’95 L., as Head Coach 
of the Track Team, and of J. F. Powers 
as Coach for Field Events, owing to 
the illness of John Graham. 

The request of Captain Dillingham 
that the third ’Varsity Crew might 
compete in the American Henley, at 
Philadelphia, was not granted. 

The resignation of J. P. Bowditch, 
05, as Assistant Crew Manager was 
accepted, and the appointment in his 
place of R. A. Derby, 05, was ap- 
proved. It was voted to refuse all 
ticket privileges under the direction 
of the Committee to any persons who 
had failed to settle their training ta- 
ble bills. 

The Track Team schedule was ap- 
proved, including the annual class 
games on May 11, field day games, 
May 17; the meet with Yale, May 21, 
and the intercollegiate meet at Phil- 
adelphia, May 27 and 28. 


Meeting of May 25, 1904. 

Voted to authorize the Track Team 
management to accept the invitation 
for a joint meeting between Oxford 
and Cambridge and Harvard and Yale 
in England, in July, with the under- 
standing that the funds for the trip 
are not to be provided from the Trea- 
sury of the Athletic Committee. A 
special committee, consisting of the 
Graduate Treasurer, R. Ernst, N. W. 
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Bingham, Jr., and P. Dana, was ap- 
pointed to represent Harvard in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements. 

Voted to invite Dr. E. H. Nichols 
to arrange a general plan for the med- 
ical supervision of athletes in Har- 
vard University. 

Voted that in the opinion of the 
Committee the Stadium should be fin- 
ished as rapidly as is consistent with 
fairly economical arrangements. 


Meeting of June 2, 1904. 


Voted to approve of the following 
recommendations of the sub-committee 
on financial policy which was appointed 
April 27: 

1. The four major sports, football, 
baseball, rowing, and track athletics 
shall be supported from the general 
gate receipt fund in those branches, 
and in addition, it shall be necessary 
for the track team and crew manage- 
ments to raise $2500 and $3000 re- 
spectively in subscriptions. 

2. All minor sports shall be self- 
supporting and receive no appropri- 
ation from the Athletic Committee, 
except for permanent equipment. 

3. In case there be a deficit in any 
one branch of athletics, this deficit 
shall be made up before intercollegiate 
contests in that branch are permitted 
to be continued. 

4. The Freshman teams shall be 
considered on the same basis as the 
minor sports. 

5. Professional trainers are neces- 
sary to the football and track teams. 

6. No prizes or insignia shall be 
awarded by the Athletic Committee to 
men who have not discharged all train- 
ing table obligations. 

The arrangement of awards, such 
as sweaters, cups, etc., was revised as 
follows: 

Sweaters and unframed pictures 
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shall be given to each head coach; to 
members of the University football, 
baseball, crew, track,and hockey organ- 
izations who are entitled to wear the 
“H”; to members of the Freshman 
football, baseball, and crew organiza- 
tions who are entitled to class numer- 
als; and also sweaters to members of 
the second football teams, not to ex- 
ceed 20, and second baseball teams, 
not to exceed 15, indicated by the head 
coaches. In the case of the University 
teams, the respective managers shall 
be authorized to include the cost of 
these remembrances as part of the le- 
gitimate expenses of their teams, but 
in the case of the Freshman teams, 
which are expected to be self-support- 
ing, the respective deficits must be 
made good by contributions from the 
Class concerned. 

The members of teams in the minor 
sports, who are entitled to wear the 
“H” awarded in those sports, may 
also receive the sweaters and unframed 
pictures as above indicated, provided 
that such awards be paid for without 
the management incurring any deficit. 

As regards cups or medals, the Com- 
mittee authorizes the following practice, 
which has heretofore prevailed : 

1. Cups for the winners in the 
graded crew and class races. 

2. Bronze medals for first place 
winners in the Freshman, interclass, 
and all extra track meets; also for 
hare and hounds contests. For the 
University meets, outside provision 
has been made for remembrances. 
Gold medals are to be given for bro- 
ken records. 

3. Cups or medals for the winners 
in singles and doubles in the fall and 
spring tennis tournaments. 

4, For the Leiter Cup baseballseries, 
cups have already been provided from 
outside sources. 
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5. For members of the University 
football teams, cups or miniature foot- 
balls are not furnished by the Athletic 
Committee, but have occasionally been 
provided from outside sources. 

6. Hat-bands may be given each 
season to members of the University 
and Freshman football, baseball, crew 
and University track organizations. 
Selection shall be the same as in the 
case of sweaters as above mentioned. 


Meeting of June 9, 1904. 


Voted that it is the opinion of the 
Athletic Committee that no Harvard 
team should be sent to St. Louis. 


Meeting of June 13, 1904. 


Voted that W. Clarkson, ’03, is not 
eligible to represent Harvard in 
Athletics. In connection with this 
vote, the following communication to 
the Crimson was authorized: ‘The 
facts as stated by Clarkson are, that 
on May 6, 1904, he signed a contract 
to play baseball during this season 
with the New York Americans, and 
on that day was given a substantial 
sum, outside of his contract salary, as 
an inducement to sign this contract. 
By a verbal agreement between Clark- 
son and the manager of the New 
York team, his services with that team 
are not to begin until after the close 
of the college season. On these facts 
the Committee voted that Clarkson 
was not eligible to play on the Nine.” 


Statement by Prof. H. S. White. 


By way of information to the Uni- 
versity public, the Athletic Committee 
desires to make the following state- 
ment. For some time it has seemed 
necessary to adopt a permanent policy 
regarding the question of prizes and 
gifts to members of athletic teams, 
with respect to the collection of sub- 
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scriptions, and with regard to the 
financial help which should properly 
be given to the different branches of 
athletics. The natural tendency on 
the part of undergraduate managers, 
where there seems to be a large income 
from athletics, is to increase steadily 
the expenditures, to enlarge the privi- 
leges given to members of teams, and 
to drift into a system of awards and 
rewards which tends sometimes to 
accentuate unduly the material gains 
which may accrue from participation in 
athletics. The Committee regards the 
income from athletics as a fund which 
should be considered in the nature of a 
trust to be administered in the most 
economical fashion consistent with the 
adequate equipment and conduct of 
sports, while the surplus should be 
made as large as possible, in order that 
it may be utilized for permanent im- 
provements of the athletic plant, which 
is designed for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity at large. The Committee also 
regards the tendency to provide free 
instruction in various branches of ath- 
letics as an extension, perhaps not il- 
legitimate, of its functions, and of the 
application of the funds, but an exten- 
sion which must at present be curtailed 
on account of more pressing demands 
upon the funds in other perfectly legit- 
imate directions. 

Among these demands, the most 
pressing at present is the debt upon 
the Stadium. Various necessary and 
desirable changes in the building plans, 
and a number of unforeseen expenses 
entailed by changes in the price of 
materials, and in the amount of ma- 
terial necessary, have rendered the cost 
of the structure greater than was at 
first anticipated. The Committee has 
contributed its surplus and savings to 
this end, besides incurring a debt which 
will amount approximately to about 

















$70,000, in addition. The payment of 
this debt has been guaranteed by 
friends of the University, but the Com- 
mittee is naturally anxious to relieve 
these friends of this obligation at the 
earliest possible moment. Other im- 
portant and extensive improvements 
are also planned in connection with 
Soldier’s Field, the whole of which, it 
is hoped, will gradually be reclaimed, 
and as rapidly as possible, in order to 
satisfy the growing demand for more 
room for all branches of sport. The 
Committee therefore feels that it is 
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necessary to accentuate this pressing 
‘need for economy of expenditure at 
this time in all directions, and trusts 
that the student members of the Uni- 
versity will perceive the desirability 
of continuing to give active financial 
assistance to their own teams, at least 
as liberally as in the past. The 
amounts contributed by students for 
the support of athletics have been di- 
minishing rather than increasing in 
spite of the steady increase in the 
number of those attending the Uni- 
versity. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CINCINNATI, 0O. 


The Club now has 105 members. 
Among those who have joined recently 
are Robert Senior, ’03, F. B. Anderson, 
701, Hobart Rawson, ’01, and W. G. 
R. Allen, ’03. 

J. E. White, ’77, See. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


An enthusiastic Smoker was held on 
May 6, 1904. A plan for a reorganiz- 
ation was submitted by the Secretary 
and a new constitution was adopted. 
The old officers were elected to serve 
until the annual meeting in 1905. The 
Club took charge of the entrance ex- 
aminations to be held in Cleveland in 
1904. 

M. O. Simons, ’91, See. 


JAPAN. 


The Harvard Club held a special 
meeting on May 25, at the Nobles’ 
Club House, Tokio, in honor of Baron 
Komura, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Mr. Kurino, the former Minister 


to Russia. Both are sons of Harvard. 
Nearly all the members were present 
to pay homage to the distinguished 
guests of the evening. Vice-Pres. 
Gardiner took the chair, and at his pro- 
posal the health of the Emperor of 
Japan was drunk with much enthusi- 
asm. Vice-Pres. Nakayama then pro- 
posed the health of Pres. Roosevelt 
and of Harvard, which was responded 
to with equal enthusiasm. A. M. Knapp 
was then introduced as the toastmaster 
of the evening. He said that when he 
met Secretary Hay at Washington in 
his recent visit to America, Mr. Hay 
had asked him if he knew Baron Ko- 
mura, and when he had answered that 
the Baron is the President of the Har- 
vard Club of Japan, Secretary Hay 
said, “I am very glad to know that the 
destiny of the country is in the hands 
of a Harvard man,” and added, “Japan 
is in no danger so long as the diplo- 
matic affairs of that country are in his 
hands.” Mr. Knapp said that Harvard 
may not always be sure of winning in 
the football game with Yale, but the 
victory is a sure thing in Harvard vs. 
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Russia, and introduced Baron Komura 
as the centre rush of the Harvard 
team. 

Baron Komura said that it was very 
difficult for him to be a guest of this 
Club, as he was in the habit of being 
its host. Speaking about his work in 
connection with the Russian negotia- 
tions, he said, “ All through the nego- 
tiations, I used straightforward ‘Har- 
vard’ diplomacy, but I regret that I 
was unable to bring about a peaceful 
conclusion. We are still hoping and 
striving, however, with all our might 
for the establishment of permanent 
peace in the world. At this juncture, 
I appreciate the existence of mutual 
friendly relations between the United 
States and Japan, and the universal 
sympathy expressed by the people of 
the United States. We appreciate it 
the more because we know that the 
sympathy of that country is never given 
unless the cause be a just and right- 
eous one.” The Baron concluded his 
remarks by saying that Japan is fight- 
ing for the interest of all powers — for 
universal peace and civilization. Mr. 
Kurino then spoke in much the same 
strain, and thanked the Club for giving 
him such a warm welcome home. 

Prof. E. H. Vickers, ’93, of Keiogi- 
juku, said that the two honored guests 
of the evening had contributed much 
to the fame of their Alma Mater, and 
to the nation. He said he sympathized 
with Japan, because she is fighting 
with the power that was trying to bluff 
all nations. This war is for peace and 
for the good of the world. In speak- 
ing of the “ Yellow Peril ” he said that 
it is not a question of color at the pre- 
sent time. “Yellow” may become 
instrumental in the promotion of the 
civilization of all colors. If this war 
should be successful and Japan be able 
to supply backbone to the Chinaman, 
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it would be for the benefit of the world 
at large. He further said that this 
war would give a different meaning to 
Imperialism, that it would not be a 
true Imperialism’ unless it is based 
upon sound principles. 

The toastmaster supported Prof. 
Vickers’s remarks by saying that the 
great powers felt utterly helpless; they 
were hypnotized by Russia. Japan, 
therefore, appealed to the cannon to 
solve the difficult problem for the 
world. 

Prof. C. S. Griffin, 95, of the Impe- 
rial University, spoke of the good this 
war will do to Russia. He said that 
the Russians are a fine people, and if 
it were not for her misgovernment, she 
has a fine future. This war will, there- 
fore, act as a stimulus to Russia, just 
as the Crimean war was, and there will 
be internal regeneration after the war 
is over. Then speaking about a cer- 
tain doubt prevailing in America and 
Europe as to the financial standing of 
Japan, he said that, according to his 
investigation, Japan’s capacity is far 
greater than other countries imagine. 

George Gleason, ’97, who came from 
Osaka, said that such an occasion as 
this makes him think of the far-sight- 
edness and perseverance of two Har- 
vard men— Roosevelt and Eliot. When 
Pres. Roosevelt was out West, he saw a 
certain quality in cowboys that is indis- 
pensable for soldiers ; and when war 
broke out with Spain, he volunteered, 
and gathering a company of cowboys 
went to Santiago, where they became 
world-famous for their bravery and 
daring. He also spoke of Pres. Roose- 
velt’s perseverance when he was trying 
to root out corruption in the New York 
legislature. Pres. Eliot toiled for 15 
years in his attempt to remodel the 
University even against the voice of 
the people, and succeeded. Such is 
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the spirit of Harvard, and the mission 
of the sons of Harvard. This spirit 
it was that guided and controlled Baron 
Komura and Mr. Kurino, and this is 
why they have been so successful in 
the execution of their duties. 

Tanetaro Megata, / ’74, the last 
speaker, said, “In the name of right- 
eousness and justice, Japan took up 
arms against the enemy, and for know- 
ledge and wealth Japan is struggling 
to follow up the beneficent open-door 
policy in the Orient. Such being the 
aim of Japan, she has the right to 
claim, nay, demand, the hearty sym- 
pathy, not only of the United States, 
but of all nations.” 

W. Kitashima. 


KEENE, N. H. 


The Club held its annual midsummer 
dinner at the Cheshire House, July 8. 
There were 18 members present, in- 
cluding several from out of town. The 
occasion was informal and full of good 
fellowship. The speakers, besides 
Pres. Mackintosh, were Judge H. A. 
Shute of Exeter, the author of “A 
Real Diary of a Real Boy,” Col. W. F. 
Richards of Newport, and the Hon. 
Bertram Ellis of Keene. 

The following members were pre- 
sent: E. A. Renouf, ’38 ;H. S. Mack- 
intosh, 60; J. L. Seward, 68; W. H. 
Elliot, ’°72; H. A. Shute, ’79; B. 
Ellis, 84 ; J. B. Hyland, m ’84 ; Hollis 
Webster, ’84 ; H. K. Faulkner, m’85 ; 
A. Faulkner, ’86 ; J.C. Faulkner, ’86 ; 
W. F. Richards, ’89 ; L. A. Piper, ’90 ; 
Wellington Wells, 90; H. S. Rowe, 
97; W. L. W. Field, [’98]; D. G. 
Field, 1907. 


MINNESOTA. 
On May 10 a business meeting of 
the Club was held at which it was 
voted to grant the request of the Uni- 
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versity authorities that this Club defray 
the expense of the entrance examina- 
tions at St. Paul in 1904. The ques- 
tion of meeting the expense in future 
years was left for the consideration of 
a larger number of members and will 
be brought before the annual meeting 
in October. 
Hi. B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The roof of the new building is 
completed, and if the work on the in- 
terior is uninterrupted by strikes, the 
Club House should be finished in the 
fall. 

G. T. Goldthwaite, ’91, is assistant 
secretary to Mayor McClellan, while 
J. C. Breckinridge, / ’95, is in the cor- 
poration counsel’s office, and personal 
counsel to the mayor. 

The following Harvard men are in 
the district attorney’s office: First 
assistant, W. H. Rand, Jr., ’88; as- 
sistants, M. B. Clarke, ’88, H. S. 
Gans, 92; deputies, J. H. Iselin, ’96, 
A. C. Train, 96, H. G. Gray, ’97; 
assistant deputies, C. C. Nott, L. S. 
92, Edwin Sanford, Samuel Thorne, 
Jr., 1 99. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The annual meeting of the Club 
was held May 27, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Pres. H. H. Furness, 754; 
vice-pres., E. C. Felton, ’79; sec., 
Richard Haughton, ’00 ; treas., F. G. 
Thomson, ’97 ; members of executive 
committee, J. D. Allen, p 97, C. H. 
Krumbhaar, 03, Edgar Scott. 

The Scholarship Fund of $10,000 
presented by the Harvard Club of 
Philadelphia has been formally ac- 
cepted by the Corporation. The Cor- 
poration has also agreed to accept 
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$100 for tuition from holders of the 
municipal scholarships established by 
the city of Philadelphia in order to 
satisfy the conditions of the scholar- 
ships. 

Richard Haughton, ’00, See. 


ST. LOUIS. 


The Harvard-Yale-Princeton Club, 
organized for the period of the Uni- 
versal Exposition and better known 
as the H-Y-P, formally opened its 
quarters in one of the buildings of 
the Tyrolean Alps concession, at the 
foot of The Pike, with a sing-fest on 
June 17. The 200 men who were 
present seated themselves round the 
long tables without regard to age or 
college affiliations. The rafters of the 
big room trembled and the hanging 
crimson, blue, and orange streamers 
rippled when the waves of song and 
rousing cheer rolled up. Outside in 
the village square, the Tyrolean sing- 
ers and a band of music were trying 
to entertain the public, but the rival 
notes from the H-Y-P windows some- 
what modified the effects intended. 
Later, to give the public a real treat, 
the champion yédler of the H-Y-P 
was escorted to the balcony, where, 
backed up by a lusty chorus, he gave 
an excellent rendition of that classic 
yodel, “I see a light in the window.” 
The public applauded the extra num- 
ber and the real Tyrolean yédlers 
doffed their plumed caps. When at 
midnight the sing-fest closed, the col- 
legians zigzagged out onto the Pike, 
kidnapped a stray Sioux chief, making 
him an honorary member, and brought 
the festivities to an end in Mysterious 
Asia, where a large accession of spec- 
tators, camel-boys, chair-pushers, and 
excited Arabs had by strength of 
numbers captured the organization 
and destroyed its academic character. 


The Passing of 1831 and 1837. 
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A midsummer sing-fest, held on 
July 29 in the H-Y-P rooms, was less 
largely attended except by under- 
graduates, as many of the members 
were away on vacations, yet the sing- 
ing was good in quality and the beer 
had a good midsummer flavor. Ty- 
rolean flower-maidens passed among 
the company, reaping a harvest in the 
sale of their wares. 

During the summer a great many 
graduates and undergraduates have 
signed the Harvard register in the 
H-Y-P rooms. The largest crowds 
are expected, however, to come in Oc- 
tober. All visiting Harvard men are 
cordially invited to make use of the 


Club. 
V. Mott Porter, ’92, Sec. 


THE PASSING OF 1831 AND 1837. 


Within less than a year, two classes, 
1831 and 1837, have become extinct ; 
and 1837, although six years the 
younger, passed away first. Its last 
survivor, Dr. William J. Dale, died at 
North Andover, Oct. 7, 1903, aged 88; 
Francis Boott, the last survivor of 1831, 
died March 1, 1904, aged 90 years and 
8 months. There are living now (July 
25, 1904) one member of 1828, one of 
1829, one of 1832, two of 1833, one of 
1834, four of 1835, and three of 1836; 
1830, 1831, and 1837 are extinct. Thus 
chronologically, 1837 should have lived 
nine years later. 

The longevity of classes might be 
made the subject of an interesting ar- 
ticle ; indeed, it is to be hoped that 
the vital statistics of Harvard gradu- 
ates will soon be properly tabulated. 
The last representative of the Class 
of 1837 survived 66 years after grad- 
uation, while the last member of 1831 
outlived 72 Commencements. Taking 
the 28 classes from 1800 to 1827 in- 
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clusive we find that the last survivors 
lived on an average 72 years after 
graduation. 





Class Years 





* 1804 was remarkable for its old men, 4 of 
whom outlived more than 70 Commencements. 

As the minimum on this list is 65 
years, and the maximum is 78, Dr. 
Dale (66 years) lived just a year longer 
than the minimum, while Francis Boott 
(72 years) reached the average. 

The Class of 1831 had 65 graduate 
members, of whom two, John Lothrop 
Motley, the historian, and Wendell 
Phillips, the anti-slavery agitator and 
orator, won an international reputa- 
tion. Of the other members who 
achieved local or professional distinc- 
tion were Thomas G. Appleton, author, 
art amateur, and wit; Francis Boott, 
musical composer, whose “Here’s a 
health to King Charles ” is one of the 
most popular of songs; Edward H. 
Durell, Judge of the United States 
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District Court, Louisiana ; Charles 
Eames, United States Minister to 
Venezuela; Francis Gardner, head 
master of the Boston Latin School ; 
George S. Shattuck, physician, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, and Dean of the 
Harvard Medical School; and Na- 
thaniel B. Shurtleff, physician, Mayor 
of Boston, and Harvard Overseer. 

Of the 47 members of the Class of 
1837, Henry D. Thoreau would by 
common consent be ranked first in en- 
during reputation. Next to him in 
distinction is Richard Henry Dana, 
whose “ Two Years before the Mast,” 
first published in 1840, is still a live 
book, and who rose to eminence as a 
lawyer and jurist, and was a Harvard 
Overseer ; John Weiss, Unitarian min- 
ister, impassioned preacher, Abolition- 
ist lecturer, biographer of Fichte and 
Theodore Parker, was another notable 
member of ’37. The Class numbered 
also Dr. John Bacon, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Harvard Medical 
School ; Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, the 
foremost surgeon of Boston, and like- 
wise a professor at the Medical School ; 
Dr. William J. Dale, surgeon-general 
of the Massachusetts troops in the 
Civil War; Nathaniel Holmes, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri, 
professor at the Harvard Law School, 
and author of “The Authorship of 
Shakespeare,” a book which will! keep 
his name alive as long as the Baconian 
controversy is debated ; Horatio Hale, 
linguist, anthropologist, and pioneer 
Americanist ; Amos Perry, consul- 
general at Tunis and author of ‘ Car- 
thage and Tunis” ; Charles Theodore 
Russell, lawyer and law professor ; 
and Samuel Treat, president of the 
Law Faculty of Washington Univer- 
sity, and Judge of the United States 
District Court for Eastern Missouri. 

Editor. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


1842. 
Dr. A. D. BLancHarp, Sec. 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 

Lendall Pitts Cazeaux, born April 
13, 1822, at Barbaste, France, died at 
Melrose Highlands, June 14, 1904. 
His parents were Gérard and Eliza- 
beth Cazeaux. He entered the Har- 
vard Law School Aug. 26, 1843, but 
left in 1844. After serving a year in 
a New York law office, he returned to 
Tyngsboro and engaged in farming. 
Recently he settled in Melrose. — The 
Class has 7 survivors. 


1845. 


Col. Charles William Folsom, a well- 
known engineer, died in Cambridge, 
May 19. He was born in Cambridge, 
April 17, 1826; was graduated from 
Harvard in 1845, and from that time 
until 1848 he was acting civil engineer 
for the Essex Co., Andover. From 
1852 he was employed on railroads in 
Virginia, New York, Ohio, and Nova 
Scotia, and was afterward assistant 
superintendent and master of trans- 
portation on the Rutland & Burlington 
R. R. in Vermont. At the outbreak 
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of the Civil War he accepted a com- 
mission as quartermaster in the 20th 
Mass. Infantry. He was in many en- 
gagements. March 13, 1865, he was 
promoted to captain and assistant quar- 
termaster, U. S. V., and breveted 
colonel. In 1868 he was honorably 
discharged. From 1870 to 1873 he 
was superintendent of Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, leaving the position of as- 
sistant engineer of Boston to accept 
that place. Since 1873 and until re- 
cently he was employed in the sewer 
department of the city of Boston. For 
many years he was secretary of the 
Class; no successor will be appointed 
by the 12 survivors. 


1850. 
JoHN NoBLE, Acting Sec. 
Court House, Boston. 

Walter Channing Cabot died at 
Brookline, where he has lived for some 
years, 8 May, 1904. He was born in 
Boston, 28 April, 1829, the son of 
Samuel and Elizabeth (Perkins) 
Cabot, prominent in the life and so- 
ciety.of Boston. In college, reserved 
and less active in the concerns of the 
Class than many, he was popular, liked, 
and respected. He was a member of 
the Porcellian Club; an athlete, as 
athletes were in those early days; a 
man of fine presence and striking 
personality. After graduating he 
distinguished himself in the Ecole 
Polytechnique in engineering. He is 
survived by his wife, who was Miss 
Macon, and five children, Henry B., 
Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, 2d, Mrs. 
Ralph Emerson Forbes, Walter M., 
and Miss Mabel Cabot. — 5 Matthews 
was as usual open for the Class on 
Commencement Day, and five of the 
Class appeared, Frost, Noble, Rich- 
ardson, Robinson, and Williams — out 
of the 24 survivors of the 67. 
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1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Class met in Weld 1 on Com- 
mencement Day, and dined at Young’s 
Hotel that evening. —S. L. Thorn- 
dike has resigned as treasurer of the 
Harvard Alumni Association. — H. P. 
Arnold’s address is Pasadena, Cal. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Prof. A. S. Hill has resigned; he was 
appointed Asst. Professor of Rhetoric 
in 1872 and Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory in 1876.— R.S. 
Rantoul has resigned as president of 
the Essex Institute, Salem. — Edward 
King was a candidate for Overseer. 


1854. 
D. H. Cooimper, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary by a dinner at the University 
Club, Boston, as guests of the Secre- 
tary. Some dozen members were 
present. There was also a good at- 
tendance at the Class meeting and at 
the Commencement Dinner. — News 
has only recently been received of the 
death of William Johnston, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., on Oct. 28, 1898. He was 
born there June 4, 1833, son of Dr. 
J.C. and Sophia (Zane) Johnston; was 
tutored for college by Dr. Al Giintz, 
and entered Junior. He did not en- 
gage in business, but for a time was 
on a cotton plantation in Texas. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was a quarter- 
master, with the rank of colonel in the 
Confederate Army. In 1857 he mar- 
ried Emily Ward, of Louisville. — 
Frank Winthrop Bigelow died at Ox- 
ford, England, May 25, 1904. He was 
the son of Alpheus and M. A. H. (Town- 
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send) Bigelow ; born at Weston, July 
18, 1833. Fitted for college at Leices- 
ter and Lawrence Academies and at 
the Cambridge High School. After 
graduation he studied law in the office 
of G. F. Hoar, ’46, at Worcester, and 
at the Harvard Law School. He re- 
ceived the degree of LL.B. in 1857, 
was admitted to the bar, and practiced. 
In July, 1861, he enlisted in Company 
G, 13th Mass. Infantry; was made ser- 
geant; clerk to Capt. J. M. Ellis, in 
Abercrombie’s Brigade, till January, 
1863. For a time was captain of the 
4th New York Cavalry. Subsequently 
practiced law in Waltham and Boston. 
Was clerk of St. Anne’s Church, S. 
Lincoln. In 1871 he married Miss 
A. U. L. Haynes, by whom he had six 
children. — Of the 91 graduates of the 
Class, 31 were alive on Commence- 
ment.— George Putnam’s address is 
60 State St., Boston. 


1855. 


E. H. Assort, Sec. 

1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

F. B. Sanborn delivered the Com- 
mencement oration at Atlanta Univer- 
sity, May 26. — Prof. J. K. Hosmer’s 
address is 36 South 5th St., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. — Channing Clapp, born at 
Leicester, Sept. 24, 1835, died at Bos- 
ton, on May 13, 1904. He served in 
the Civil War, at the close of which he 
became a cotton planter in the South. 
Returning to the North, he engaged in 
cotton manufacturing. He was early 
interested in the Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co., of which he was vice- 
president. He had recently lived at 
the Hotel Victoria, Boston. He mar- 
ried Susan Sohier. — Samuel Parkman 
died suddenly of heart disease in his 
office, 2 Kilby St., Boston, on June 30. 
He was born in Boston, Nov. 10, 1835. 
After graduating from Harvard, he 
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entered the office of Kettell, Collins & 
Co., engaged in East Indian and South 
American trade. After a few years, 
he moved to Philadelphia, and was in 
the commission business. In 1872, 
having returned to Boston, he formed 
the real estate firm of Blake & Brad- 
ford. After Mr. Bradford’s death, he 
formed the new firm of Blake & Loud. 
He was an acknowledged authority in 
real estate values. He married Mary 
L. Higginson, who survives with a 
daughter and a son, R. P. Blake, ’94. 
He attended the Class reunion and 
Commencement exercises the day be- 
fore his death. 


1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

At a Class meeting held Commence- 
ment Day at Stoughton 3, Arthur 
Searle was chosen a member of the 
Class Committee to succeed C. E. 
Vaughan, deceased. — Charles Everett 
Vaughan died of heart disease after a 
brief illness at his home in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., on June 24, 1904. He was 
son of Charles and. Mary Susan (Ab- 
bott) Vaughan, and was born in Hallo- 
well, Me., Aug. 24, 1835. His grand- 
father, Charles Vaughan, received 
from his father, Samuel Vaughan, a 
merchant of London, a tract of land 
on the Kennebec River, and settled 
there. The town of Hallowell now 
occupies the place, taking its name 
from his grandfather’s mother, who 
was a cousin of Admiral Hallowell of 
the English navy. He attended school 
at Hallowell, and then spent six months 
at the Gardiner Lyceum, of Gardiner, 
Me., and in 1847 his father removed 
to Cambridge. Here he attended at 
first the Hopkins Classical School, 
and then joined the Cambridge High 
School, where he completed his fitting 
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for college. After graduation,in the 
spring of 1857, he entered a shipping 
office in New York City; but in 1858 
was obliged by weakness of the eyes 
to relinquish business. In March, 
1859, he joined the Cambridge Scien- 
tifie School as a student of anatomy, 
and in the winter of 1859-60 he en- 
tered the Harvard Medical School, 
graduating and receiving the degree 
of M. D. in 1863. From April, 1862, 
to April, 1863, he served as one of the 
house physicians at the Mass. General 
Hospital. April 15, 1863, he received 
an appointment as acting assistant sur- 
geon in the United States Navy, and 
served on the Mississippi River and in 
the West till the close of the war in 
1865. On his return home he entered 
upon the practice of medicine at Cam- 
bridge, and continued in practice until 
March, 1895, when he removed his 
residence to Santa Barbara, Cal., 
where he remained, practicing his pro- 
fession from time to time. On March 
2, 1895, his classmates gave him a 
complimentary dinner in Boston prior 
to his leaving for California. In con- 
nection with his medical practice he 
devoted himself to charitable and be- 
nevolent work. He was among those 
interested in the establishment of the 
Cambridge Hospital, and from 1886 
was one of its visiting physicians who 
were the first to take charge of pa- 
tients in the free hospital which was 
superseded by the Cambridge Hos- 
pital. He was also visiting physician 
and a director of the Avon Place 
Home for Little Children, and did 
much service for the Cambridge Dis- 
pensary. He was interested in the 
Associated Charities of Cambridge, 
and a director of that society. In 
April, 1877, he was elected an over- 
seer of the poor of Cambridge, and 
remained on the board until he changed 
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his residence in 1895, having been 
chairman of the board from 1892. 
He was a member of the Mass. Med- 
ical Society, one of its councilors and 
vice-president, a member of the South 
District Medical Society, of which he 
was secretary, and was its president in 
1892 and 1893; a member of the Bos- 
ton Medical Observation Society, The 
Cambridge Medical Improvement So- 
ciety, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Public Health 
Association, Boston Medical Library 
Association, Boston Medical Benevo- 
lent Society, the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, and the 
Southern California Medical Society. 
He wrote articles for various medical 
magazines and societies, of which no 
list has been preserved. In 1882 his 
classmates elected him a member of 
the Class Committee in place of Kin- 
nicutt, deceased. For several years 
he has sent a written greeting to the 
Class at its Commencement meeting, 
and this year we received by the 
morning mail of Commencement Day 
a cheerful letter full of cordial and 
sympathetic feeling. The letter, un- 
finished and unsigned, was sent by his 
direction in that condition the day be- 
fore his death, and was a touching last 
memorial of our loved and honored 
classmate. He was married, April 23, 
1866, to Elizabeth Fairfield Wells, 
daughter of the Rev. George Wads- 
worth Wells, H. C. 1823. She died 
Dee. 13, 1883. He was married, Oct. 
11, 1894, at Brookline, to Alice Car- 
ter, daughter of Robert Carter, who 
survives him. His children are: Hal- 
lowell Vaughan, born Feb. 18, 1867, 
who lost his life in a railroad accident 
at Toledo, O., in November, 1891; 
George Wadsworth Vaughan, born 
April 6, 1869; Charles Vaughan, born 
Aug. 13, 1871, and died Aug. 6, 1872; 
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John Fairfield Vaughan, born Sept. 13, 
1873, who was graduated from the 
Lawrence Scientific School in 1895; 
and Frank Apthorp Vaughan, H. C. 
1898, born Sept. 13, 1876. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Somerset 
Club on June 28. The usual Class 
meeting was held at Stoughton 12 
on Commencement Day. — The Rev. 
John Holmes Converse died at Gwy- 
nedd, Pa., on May 5, 1904. He was 
born at Frederick City, Md., Oct. 3, 
1837, the son of Freeman Converse 
(A. B. Dartmouth, 1830, president of 
Frederick College) and of Emily 
Miller. He was fitted for college 
near Baltimore and entered the Class 
of 1857 in the Sophomore year. After 
graduating he passed some time in 
teaching and the study of the law and 
was admitted to the Maryland bar in 
1866. He soon decided to take orders 
in the P. E. Church. He was ordained 
in 1868, wentto Philadelphia and served 
a diaconate of six months at St. Peter’s 
Church in that city. He was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1869. In 1871 he 
went to Racine College, Wis., where 
he remained for nearly ten years as 
professor of Latin and Greek. In the 
summer of 1881 he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, and opened a school for boys 
at Bristol, R. I., where he had charge 
of a parish. Later he was rector of a 
church at Riverton, N. J., near Phil- 
adelphia. For some years he has been * 
the rector of the church at Gwynedd, 
near Philadelphia. He married, Oct. 
20, 1868, Jane B. Jones, of Natchez, 
Miss., who survives him with three chil- 
dren. — Father G. M. Searle is Superior 
General of the Paulist Order, whose 
mother house is in New York City. 








1858. 
J. C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Bldg., Boston. 

Gen. A. S. Hartwell has been ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Hawaii and took the 
oath of office at Honolulu, June 14. — 
Henry Adams was one of the contrib- 
utors to the Clarence King memorial 
volume, “ The Helmet of Mambrino.” 
— Dr. H. P. Walcott and the Trea- 
surer of the University have been ap- 
pointed by the President and Fellows 
as a committee to confer with a com- 
mittee of the officers of the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology as to plans for 
codperation. — Winslow Warren has 
been reélected as president of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association 
and of the Massachusetts Society of 
the Cincinnati. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Waite, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

16 of the 48 living members of the 
Class were present at the dinner at 
the Union Club, Boston, on June 28. 
They were : Ames, Chaney, Chauncey, 
Everett (presiding), Fay, Gray, Green- 
ough, Langmaid, McKenzie, Newell, 
Osborne, Rumrill, Sawtell, Schouler, 
W. W. Swan, White.—S. S. Hoff- 
man, a member of the Class for one 
year, is now clerk of the U. S. Circuit 
Court in California. Address, San 
Rafael. 

1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell P1., Cambridge. 

Henry Choteau Eustis died at New 
Orleans Nov. 9, 1903, of lymphatic 
leukaemia which began May, 1903. 
His son Horatio T. writes: “His 
thought for others was never so con- 
stantly shown, and his good spirits 
were always in evidence.” He wasa 
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member of 60 the first year, was one 
of the happiest, youngest spirits of the 
Class. In the front on “ bloody Mon- 
day,” football, and in all sports there- 
after; cordial to every one and loved 
by all.— At last after ten years I 
have news of Thomas Parker Smith 
in a letter to Weymouth at Hawaii 
from Henry Vignaux, sec. of the U.S. 
Embassy, Paris: “Dear Sir, In reply 
to your letter I regret to say that Mr. 
Thos. P. Smith has been dead for 
quite a number of years. I have no 
means of ascertaining when he died.” 
In April, 1898, he was residing at Cog- 
nac, France. — Charles Edward Brown 
and Frederic Henry Elder are now the 
only missing ones. — Ion Perdicaris 
writes: “I received your note just be- 
fore I was captured by Raissuli. We 
had just moved to Aidonia, our sum- 
mer residence. Thus between the 
moving and forcible transportation 
into the wild mountains of Beniberoge 
a good many letters were left unan- 
swered. I have sent by request a full 
account of this adventure to Leslie’s 
Illustrated. I at last obtained full 
official recognition, being unanimously 
chosen president of the Municipal 
Hygienic Commission of which 13 
members are chosen by residents and 
one each by the foreign legations.” — 
Prof. John W. Stearns has resigned 
from Madison University, and has 
settled in San Diego, Cal., to spend his 
declining years in “ coddling ” a lemon 
plantation. 
1861. 
J. E. Wriaut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

H. P. Bowditch has been again hon- 
ored with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, this time by the University of 
Pennsylvania ; he has also been ap- 
pointed one of the trustees of the 
Franklin Fund.— George Franklin 
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Works died in Woodstock, Conn., April 
28, 1904. He was born in Fitchburg, 
Dee. 18, 1839, and was one of a family 
of 14 children. His study of law in 
the office of C. H. B. Snow, of Fitch- 
burg, was interrupted by his enlist- 
ment, Aug. 23, 1862, as a private in 
the 53d Mass. Vols., a nine months 
regiment, which was attached to the 
19th Army Corps, and lost about one 
fourth of its men in its short term of 
service. This embraced the hard 
marches and battles of the Port Hud- 
son campaign, in which he lost a bro- 
ther, alsoa member of the 53d. After 
his marriage to Miss Louise P. Eaton, 
of Cambridge, in 1865, he engaged in 
the insurance business, and later in 
transactions in real estate. Then he 
entered upon the lumber trade, buying 
lumber on the stump, working it up and 
selling it. For many years he lived 
in West Newton, but his financial in- 
terests in Connecticut led him to make 
Woodstock in that state his home some 
five years ago. There his business in- 
creased from the purchasing of small 
lots of lumber for special purposes, to 
the handling of extensive timber lots, 
and he came to rank as one of the fore- 
most lumber dealers in eastern Con- 
necticut. He is survived by a widow 
and three daughters. — William Henry 
Pettee died in Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
26, 1904. He was born at Newton 
Upper Falls, Jan. 13, 1838, to Otis and 
Matilda Pettee. His father was a 
manufacturer of cotton fabrics, and 
attained some note also as an inventor, 
as well as a maker, of mill machinery. 
After graduation, Pettee remained at 
Harvard for more than three years, 
first studying engineering in the Law- 
rence Scientific School, and then tak- 
ing a special course of mineralogy, 
under Prof. Cooke, and also teaching 
some classes in geometry, surveying, 
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and chemistry, — indeed the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry came almost wholly 
into his charge during Prof. Cooke’s 
absence in Europe in 1864. The years 
from 1865 to 1868 were spent in study 
and travel in Europe, mostly in the 
Royal Mining Academy of Saxony, at 
Freiberg. Returning to Harvard in 
1868, he taught physics and exploita- 
tion of mines, under Prof. J. D. Whit- 
ney, in the School of Mining and Prac- 
tical Geology ; and in 1871 he was 
advanced to the rank of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mining. During these years 
he participated in various explorations 
and surveys in the copper regions of 
Lake Superior, in Colorado, and in Cal- 
ifornia. When the School of Mining 
and Geology was given up in 1875, he 
accepted the professorship of mining 
engineering in the University of Mich- 
igan, which position, under varying 
titles, he held nearly 30 years, — to 
the day of his sudden death. His 
work was not confined to the subjects 
naturally connected with his chair. 
“ He was a member of three faculties, 
in each of which he was equally ser- 
viceable.” For 15 or more years he 
was secretary of the University Senate; 
for 18 years he edited the Annual Cal- 
endar, having had some preparation for 
this onerous service through editing 
the Harvard University Catalogue 
1874-76. For years he was one of the 
active laborers in collecting and ar- 
ranging the material for the General 
Catalogue of the University, including 
nearly 19,000 names ; and he also as- 
sisted largely in its revision, which 
brought the data down from 1891 to 
1900. He held a leading position in 
the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, having been manager in 1873, 
vice-president in 1881-82, and man- 
ager again in 1889-91 ; and for many 
years the annual transactions of the 
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Institute have been submitted to him 
from the office of publication in New 
York, for critical proof-reading. 
Among his scientific publications are 
“Contributions to Barometric Hypso- 
metry,” issued by the California Sur- 
vey in 1874, and two appendices to 
Prof. Whitney’s “ Auriferous Gravels 
of the Sierra Nevada.” Pettee was 
one of the original fellows of the Geo- 
logical Society of America, a fellow of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and a member of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
He was also connected with the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, the Ameri- 
can Metrological Society, the Michigan 
Academy of Science, the Detroit En- 
gineering Society, and the Michigan 
Engineering Society. He gave freely 
of his time to the University Musical 
Society, which he served for a long 
period as vice-president and secretary ; 
and he was for about 20 years an hon- 
ored trustee of the Unitarian Church 
of Ann Arbor, of which he was a loyal 
and generous supporter. His pastor 
describes him as “a student of nature, 
perfectly loyal to the scientific method; 
a teacher both exact and earnest ; a 
counselor whose carefully matured 
opinions were full of wisdom ; a faith- 
ful citizen who never sought office ; a 
kind and thoughtful neighbor, who had 
no enemies and served his friends with- 
out ostentation; a discriminating reader 
of the best books, who spoke and wrote 
a pure and simple English ; an opti- 
mist who appreciated the good in 
his fellow men ; a lover of the bright 
things of life which he dispensed with 
great felicity as an after-dinner 


speaker; a man of very exact and 
accurate habits of mind, with perfect 
mastery of details whether in business, 
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in scientific research, or in the conduct 
of university affairs. ... His relig- 
ious faith, not a matter of tradition, 
though inherited, but of deep personal 
experience, centred in the Moral Ideal, 
and, though a reverend worshiper, to 
him the conscientious discharge of duty 
seemed the vital part of piety.” And 
his colleagues of the University Senate 
say of him in their memorial: “ No 
characteristic of Mr. Pettee was more 
impressive than his fidelity to truth. 
Overstatement, exaggeration, dispro- 
portionate display were impossible to 
him. ‘True of word and tried of 
deed’ may well be inscribed to his 
memory as a Christian gentleman.” 
He leaves a widow (née Sybil A. 
Clarke, to whom he was married in 
1874) and a daughter, Mrs. Earle 
W. Dow, whose husband is assistant 
professor of History in University of 
Michigan. 
1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Hon. John Read has been reélected 
President of the Cambridge Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association. — The bronze 
statue of Gen. W. F. Bartlett was un- 
veiled at the State House, Boston, on 
27 May. — James Gilman Cole died at 
Ladies’ Island, S. C., Feb. 12, 1904; 
he was born at Woburn, March 9, 
1841.— Henry Mathes died March 
13, 1904. 

1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Class was 
held on Commencement Day at 19 
Holworthy. It was voted that, in view 
of the illness of the Rev. H. F. Jenks, 
our Class Secretary, we appoint Clar- 
ence Holbrook Denny Acting Secre- 
tary, and authorize him to receive and 
manage the funds and papers of the 
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Class. M. G. Daniell was chosen an 
additional member of the Class Com- 
mittee. C.C. Jackson read a memo- 
rial of our late classmate G. S. Mori- 
son. — E. B. Drew probably will not 
come to America for three years or 
more. His wife returns to China to 
join her husband in October next. He 
has just been decorated by the Chinese 
government with the most distin- 
guished title, rank, etc., ever conferred 
on a foreigner, Sir Robert Hart being 
the only other foreigner thus honored. 
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Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class held its annual dinner at 
Young’s Hotel on June 28; 35 mem- 
bers were present. Arrangements had 
been made for an automobile ride on 
the morning of Commencement Day, 
to visit the various objects of interest, 
but they were obliged to give it up 
owing to the rain. —- E. P. Seaver has 
failed to be reélected superintendent 
of the Boston School Board, after a 
service of 23 years. — George Putnam 
Huntington, son of Frederic D. and 
Hannah Dane (Sargent) Huntington, 
died at Hanover, N. H., July 11, 1904. 
He was born in Boston, July 3, 1844, 
and fitted for college at the Cambridge 
High School. In 1864 he went to 
Minnesota and had charge of a gram- 
mar school at Faribault. He returned 
to Boston in 1865 and studied for the 
P. E. ministry ; was made deacon in 
1868, and priest in 1869. He served 
as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Malden, 
from 1869 to 1884, when he resigned 
owing to ill health. Subsequently he 
was rector of St. John’s Church, Ash- 
field, and, from 1891, of St. Thomas’s 
Church, Hanover, N. H. From 1896 
to 1903 he was instructor in Hebrew 
at Dartmouth College, which conferred 
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on him the degree of D. D. in 1897. 
He also, in summer, had charge of a 
church at Bald Head Cliff, York, Me. 
He married, April 16, 1874, Lilly St. 
Agnan Barrett, of Malden, by whom 
he had six children ; the oldest, Henry 
B., graduated at Harvard in 1897. 
Mr. Huntington was one of the com- 
pilers of “The Treasury of the Psalter,” 
1881, and he published “ Comments of 
John Ruskin on the Divina Commedia” 
in 1903. 


1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 


11 members dined together at the 
University Club the night before Com- 
mencement. No speeches. Eight mem- 
bers were present at a business meet- 
ing on Commencement Day at H’y 10, 
and two came later. Dr. J. R. Chad- 
wick was added to the Class Commit- 
tee as a fourth member. Votes were 
passed to contribute from the Class 
Fund at the request of the Class Sec- 
retaries Association the $6 they had 
asked for the Commencement Day 
fence, and $10 annually to the Alumni 
Association fund. 


1867. 
F. H. Linco1n, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Emlen Hutchinson received the de- 
gree of A. B. as of the Class of 1867, at 
Commencement. — Samuel Ferguson 
Jayne, a temporary member, died in 
New York, June 23, 1904. He left 
college in 1864, and for several years 
was an importer of books in New 
York. Subsequently he engaged in 
the real estate business there. — J. W. 
Spooner has been reélected vice- 
president of the Mass. Medico-Legal 
Society. 
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1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
2d Nat Bank, Boston. 

The Class had a dinner at the Al- 
gonquin Club June 28, at which 20 
members were present. We had a 
business meeting at Thayer 5 on Com- 
mencement at which the memorial of 
George Homer Ball was read. F. H. 
Appleton was chosen a member of the 
Class Committee in place of H. B. 
Hill, deceased. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

James Buchanan Galloway, who died 
at Chicago, Ill., March 28, 1904, was 
‘born March 2, 1848, at Galloway Post 
Office, Ill. He prepared for college 
at the Chicago High School and under 
private tutors, entering with the Class 
in 1866. After graduation, he became 
junior partner of the firm of Andrew 
J. Galloway & Son, dealers and brok- 
ers in real estate, Chicago, IIl., at the 
same time reading law; in the spring 
of 1877 left the real estate business, 
and was admitted to the bar in April, 
1878. Until Jan. 1, 1890, was alone 
in the practice of law, on which date 
he formed a partnership with F. O. 
Lyman, ’71, and James Patton, under 
the name of Galloway, Lyman & Pat- 
ton, doing a real estate and mortgage 
loan business, meanwhile keeping his 
individual practice of the law till May 
1, 1895, when he admitted a law part- 
ner, Adolph Traub, under the name of 
Galloway & Traub. In May, 1896, the 
firm of Galloway, Lyman & Patton 
was dissolved. He printed a brochure 
on Captain John Smith, and wrote a 
number of articles on local matters, 
published in The Economist and other 
Chicago papers, the most important 
one being a report on the United 
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States government work on the Chi- 
cago and Calumet Harbors and Rivers, 
prepared for the Chicago Real Estate 
Board in 1899. Was a member of the 
Real Estate Board of Chicago and 
the Real Estate Exchange of Boston; 
also of the University Club of Chicago, 
of which at one time he was president. 
For the past two years he had been a 
great sufferer from an affection of the 
throat, undergoing three operations, 
which afforded only temporary relief. 
Through his long and painful illness, 
he preserved his indomitable courage, 
striving with true heroism to regain 
what had been lost in a time of finan- 
cial disaster. Galloway was an en- 
thusiastic Harvard man and a most 
loyal member of the Class. He mar- 
ried in 1884 Henrietta Osteritter, who 
survives with two sons.—Louis Thomas 
Cushing was born in Boston, May 31, 
1847. He prepared for college at 
Chauncey Hall School. After gradu- 
ation, he was engaged in farming in 
Madison, Wis., until November, 1872, 
when he moved to Cohasset. Studied 
law in the Boston University, receiving 
the degree LL. B. June 2, 1875, and 
was admitted to the bar June 5, 1875, 
practicing at Cohasset. Since 1883 
was actively engaged in cattle ranch- 
ing in Tom Green County, Texas, 
where he passed a portion of each 
year. Was a Representative in the 
Mass. General Court in 1883-84, trus- 
tee of the Cohasset Public Library 
since 1886, and a member of the Co- 
hasset School Committee for the past 
25 years. On Feb. 14, 1871, was 
married to Mary Rebecca Johnson, 
of Cohasset. They had 6 children. 
Several] years ago, Cushing strained 
his heart in attempting to rescue a boy 
who was drowned in the river near his 
house; he dived repeatedly and finally 
brought up the body, becoming very 
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much exhausted from his efforts. He 
was never as strong afterwards, but 
no serious results were manifest until 
about three years ago, when he began to 
have attacks of cardiac asthma, which 
greatly reduced his strength. During 
the past year his illness increased, 
confining him to his house, and fin- 
ally to his room. His death at Cohas- 
set, on April 7, 1904, was very sudden. 
— Barker Baker Sherman was born 
in Duxbury, March 19, 1848. He was 
educated in the Duxbury public schools 
and at Phillips Andover Academy, en- 
tering Yale College in 1866. He with- 
drew from Yale and entered Harvard 
in our Junior year. After graduation, 
he spent 1870-71 in study at Medford 
and in substitute teaching there and in 
Boston; 1871-73 sub-master of Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 1874- 
77 student at Andover Theological 
Seminary, graduating B. D.; 1878- 
80 acting pastor of Congregational 
Church, Thetford, Vt.; 1880-83 pastor, 
ordained, and installed by council, of 
Congregational Church, Sherbrooke, 
P, Q., Can.; 1884-89 pastor, by coun- 
cil, of Congregational Church, Wollas- 
ton (Quincy, 5th ward); 1890-98 
pastor, by council, of Congregational 
Church, Chelsea, Orange County, Vt., 
and Superintendent of Public Schools; 
June, 1898-September, 1899, without 
charge at Medford; October, 1899, in 
business in New York City. In 1901, 
he was appointed a teacher in the 
Philippines, where he did such effi- 
cient work that he was promoted to be 
a district superintendent. Under the 
strain of hard work his health broke 
down and he was compelled to return 
to the United States. He died at 
Medford, May 2, 1904, the day after 
his return to his home. He leaves a 
widow, Sarah A. Winsor, whom he 
married in 1881, and one daughter. — 
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A memorial tablet to the late Gov. 
Roger Wolcott has been placed in 
King’s Chapel, Boston. The inscrip- 
tion, by Pres. Eliot, reads: “ Roger 
Wolcott, B. 13 July, 1847; D. 21 De- 
cember, 1900. Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 1897-1900. Faithful, Gener- 
ous Citizen. High-Minded Public 
Servant. Wise, Sincere, Devout. A 
Lover of Home, Church and Country.” 
— The special fund for which mem- 
bers of the Class have been contribut- 
ing now amounts to nearly $2500, and 
arrangements have been made for 
placing it in the hands of trustees, 
who will see that it is used to the best_ 
possible advantage. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

The annual dinner was given at the 
University Club, Boston, June 28. The 
following members were present: 
Almy, Allen, Babbitt, W. Burgess, 
Beaman, Cabot, F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, 
H. E. Hill, Hutchins, Lincoln, Lord, 
Parks, Pousland, Sheldon, E. C. Sher- 
burne, F. S. Sherburne, White, Wy- 
man, Young. The occasion was entirely 
informal. The Secretary presided and 
his report of the Class Fund was read 
and accepted. Lord gavea brief ac- 
count of his recent trip to Nova Scotia 
to attend the celebration of the De 
Monts Tercentenary.— At the Com- 
mencement meeting the death of 
Leander Holbrook, May 4, 1904, was 
reported. He was a native of Milford, 
the son of Leander and Elizabeth(Park- 
hurst) Holbrook and was born Dec. 31, 
1849. He studied law at the Boston 
University Law School and had prac- 
ticed in Milford from 1877 until the 
time of his decease. He had not kept 
up his connection with the Class since 
graduation, but he was remembered 
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while in College asa man of high char- 
acter, and of the utmost integrity ; a 
little eccentric, perhaps, but a loyal 
friend. He was successful asa lawyer 
and numbered among his clients many 
of the most prominent citizens of Mil- 
ford. He was unmarried. No formal 
action was taken, but the Secretary 
was requested to send a letter of sym- 
pathy to his surviving sisters. — Dr. A. 
T. Cabot was elected president of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society in June. 
—The Secretary was authorized to 
have the clock on Memorial Hall, pre- 
sented to the College by the Class, put 
in good condition, the faces having 
become somewhat weather-worn. — A 
marble statue of Shakespeare has been 
presented to the University by Alanson 
Tucker, in honor of his father, W. W. 
Tucker, h 61. — Charlemagne Tower 
has received the degree of LL. D. from 
the University of Chicago. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The 30th anniversary dinner took 
place at the Exchange Club, Boston, 
on Tuesday evening, June 28. R. H. 
Dana presided over the 50 present. 
H. F. Merrill, of the Chinese Customs 
Service, W. C. Sanger, late assistant 
Secretary of War, and Dr. J. W. Bran- 
nan, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Bellevue (N. Y.) and allied 
hospitals, and E. W. Wellington of 
Kansas, were the speakers. — The an- 
nual golf competition was held on the 
morning of June 28, at the links of the 
Country Club, Brookline. Prizes were 
won by Lyman for best gross score 
(93) and by P. Dana for best net score 
(72).—C. M. Green has been made 
associate professor at the Harvard 
Medical School. — The Secretary has 
issued a printed Report by which it 
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appears that 134 of the 165 graduates, 
and 24 of the 44 non-graduates are 
living ; 126 of the former have mar- 
ried, and have had 295 children, 172 
boys, 123 girls ; of the latter 24 have 
married ; children, 56 (28 boys and 28 
girls). 


1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

James Montfort Ward died at Red 
Bank, N. J., May 31st, of consumption, 
and was buried at Morristown, N. J. 
He left the Class in the Junior year 
and for some time was assistant clerk 
in the Pension Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Washington. 
For 15 years prior to his death he was 
assistant corporation counsel of New 
York City. During that time, he acted 
as counsel for the Board of Taxes and 
Assessments of the city, and was 
identified with all of the important 
litigations in tax matters. During the 
latter years of his life, he resided at 
Red Bank with his family, which con- 
sisted of his wife and seven children, 
the oldest being a boy of about eighteen 
years. For about five years before his 
death he had suffered from consump- 
tion. — F. P. Foulkes, at Commence- 
ment, received the degree of LL. B. 
“ out of course ” as of the Law School 
Class of 1877. His address is 856 
California Ave., Chicago, Ill. — Regi- 
nald Gray died on June 7, 1904, at his 
residence at Chestnut Hill, near Boston, 
after an illness of several months. He 
was born in Boston, March 19, 1853, 
the son of Francis Henry and Hedevig 
Regina (Shober) Gray. He fitted for 
college at Hopkinson’s School, Boston. 
In College, he was a member of the A. 
K. E., Hasty Pudding, A. D. Club, and 
other societies. He took his degree at 
the Harvard Law School in 1877, and 
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entered the office of Morse, Stone & 
Greenough, staying there for a year. 
Subsequently he practiced law with his 
brother, Morris Gray, ’77. April 2, 
1892, he married Rose Lee, by whom 
he had a son, Reginald, Jr., born in 
1894. — Dean L. B. R. Briggs is Boyl]- 
ston Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory, to succeed Prof. A. S. Hill, 
resigned. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

W. H. Moody resigned as Secretary 
of the Navy and on July 1 became 
Attorney-General of the U. S.; Tufts 
College has conferred on him the de- 
gree of LL. D.— A. W. Longfellow is 
a trustee of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and of the Boston Athenae- 
um.— Dr. H. C. Ernst gave the chief 
address at the annual meeting of the 
Mass. Medical Society. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Secretary is in Europe.— W. 
H. Tillinghast, assistant librarian of 
the College, has a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. — Prof. Barrett Wendell will 
deliver at the Sorbonne and other 
French universities a course of lec- 
tures, provided by J. H. Hyde, ’98. — 
The Canadian government has adopted 
the submarine signal system invented 


by J. B. Millet. 


1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
The Secretary has issued a printed 
Report containing an account of the 
Quarter-Centennial and brief news of 


members of the Class. — Henry Deeley 
Page died at Boston, June 15, 1904. 
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He was born in Boston, March 6, 1857. 
After graduation, was employed in the 
Assabet Woolen Mills at Maynard ; in 
1879, engaged in the wool business in 
Boston ; in 1883, became connected 
with the firm of J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 
(dyestuffs and chemicals), of which he 
became a partner. He retired from the 
firm Dec. 1, 1896, and from active busi- 
ness in March, 1897. He traveled in 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other Pacific parts, and in 1899 bought 
a plantation on the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. On Oct. 25, 1893, he mar- 
ried, at Buffalo, N. Y., Annie Faxon, 
of Quincy, who died Feb. 17, 1895. — 
Dr. Alfred Worcester has been in 
Europe studying hospitals and nurses’ 
training schools. —E. F. Johnson is 
president of the Rumford Historical 
Society. —G. L. Cheney was a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Con- 
vention. 


1879. 
Epwarp Hats, Sec. 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

The Class celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of its graduation on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday of Com- 
mencement Week. A room at the 
Parker House was open on Monday for 
the reception of classmates from a dis- 
tance. Some 35 men attended a golf 
tournament at the Myopia Country 
Club, Hamilton, as the guests of W. 
B. Thomas; in the handicap medal 
play in the forenoon the first prize 
was won by C. L. Perkins, the sec- 
ond by J. G. Thorp; the first prize 
in the handicap foursomes in the after- 
noon was won by T. Russell and H. 
K. Brown, the second by J. G. Thorp 
and A. Crocker. Twenty men met at 
the Algonquin Club for dinner and 
about forty were present at the “ Pop” 
concert in Symphony Hall. Tuesday 
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was spent in Cambridge and at the 
Country Club, Brookline. In honor 
of F. H. Rindge, who gave to the city 
of Cambridge the City Hall, the Pub- 
lic Library, and the Manual Training 
School, the tablet on the front of the 
City Hall was wreathed with laurel 
with ’79 above in crimson immortelles. 
These decorations remained in place 
during the week, and on Commence- 
ment Day the gilt ’79 at the top of the 
gate, given by G. von L. Meyer, and the 
small panel at the top of the window 
in Memorial Hall, given by the Class, 
were also decorated with smilax and 
crimson carnations. Tuesday forenoon 
two parties, one of about 35 men, 
under the guidance of J. E. Wolff, 
Professor of Petrography and Minera- 
logy, the other somewhat smaller but 
including several ladies, under the di- 
rection of F. W. Taussig, Professor of 
Economics, visited the newer buildings 
in the Yard and its immediate neigh- 
borhood. At the suggestion of J. G. 
Thorp, chairman of the reception com- 
mittee, a leaflet had been prepared by 
J. E. Wolff and E. Hale, showing the 
growth of the University in various 
ways since 1879. At 1 P.M. about 115 
men took lunch at the Union, “ Billy 
the Postman,” in uniform, delivering 
the menus. At this lunch a silver 
fruit or cake dish was presented to 
F. W. Anthony, as a gift to F. W. 
Anthony, Jr., the Class baby, “from 
the Class of 1879 . . on their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary and his wed- 
ding day, June 29, 1904.” After lunch 
the Class inspected the Stadium and 
then were photographed in it, sit- 
ting and standing above the words, 
“Given by the Class of 1879.” From 
the Stadium barges were taken to the 
Country Club where 119 members had 
dinner. S. Hill presided; C. E. St. 
John offered prayer, R. W. Ellis acted 
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as toastmaster, and W. M. Richardson 
as chorister. Speeches were made by 
I. T. Burr, Jr., F. Almy, W. DeW. 
Hyde, G. von L. Meyer, W. Schofield, 
G.H. Earle, Jr., C. C. Burlingham, H. 
R. Sargent, H. A. Shute, F. McLen- 
nan, F. J. Swayze, G. Hoadley, Jr., and 
E. C. Felton; G. R. Sheldon, N. M. 
Brigham, J. E. Cowdin, L. B. Hard- 
ing, and L. T. Trull sang; W. B. Hill 
and E. Hale read verses. A silver 
loving cup was presented to I. T. 
Burr, Jr., in recognition of all that he 
had done as a member of the Class 
Committee, and a Jurgensen minute 
repeating watch was given to Francis 
Almy, for 25 years secretary of the 
Class. On Wednesday a considerable 
number of the Class attended the Com- 
mencement exercises in Sanders The- 
atre. G.C. Cutler, E. D. Sibley, S. 
Shillito, F. H. Stone, and W. L. Wat- 
son were given the degree of A. B. 
“ out of course,” and G. H. Earle, Jr., 
a non-graduate member, received an 
honorary A.M. At the lunch given 
by I. T. Burr, Jr., Chief Marshal 
of the day, in the. Faculty Room in 
University Hall, many of the Class 
were present and a large number at- 
tended the Commencement dinner in 
Memorial Hall, where F. J. Swayze 
responded for °79. A reception later 
in the afternoon, given by J.G. Thorp, 
Jr., and Mrs. Thorp to members of the 
Class and the ladies of their families, 
was in many respects the pleasantest 
of all the meetings in the week. Hol- 
worthy 18 was open for the use of the 
Class as usual. At the business meet- 
ing the resignation of F. Almy as sec- 
retary was accepted most reluctantly, 
and E. Hale was made secretary. 
— The address of F. Almy is Port 
Limon, Costa Rica.— H. O. Apthorp 
has resigned as head master of the 
Milton Academy, after 17 years’ ser- 
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vice.— G. R. Sheldon is the New York 
member of the Republican National 
Committee. 





1880. 
JOHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

On June 23, the Republican Conven- 
tion at Chicago unanimously nomi- 
nated Theodore Roosevelt for Presi- 
dent.— Wm. Hooper is chairman of 
the Essex County Club.—W. A. 
Gaston was delegate-at-large to the 
Democratic National Convention. — 
Charles Morgan’s address is Dinard, 
France. — About 30 members of the 
Class were present at the business 
meeting on Commencement Day. The 
program for celebration of the 25th 
anniversary next year was discussed 
and also the question of a gift to the 
College. Both matters were referred 
to the Class Committee and Seeretary 
and a circular will be sent out by them 
at an early day. 


1881. 
Prof. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

J. F. Carleton is serving his 13th 
year as selectman of Sandwich. — R. 
H. Driscoll was delegate-at-large to 
the Republican National Convention 
from S. Dak. — R. Edwards is in real 
estate at Lakewood, O. — G. C. Fisher 
is in business at San Francisco. — A. 
W. Griswold is practicing law in New 
York and resides in Nashua, N. H. — 
Jared How is lecturer in the law 
school of the University of Minnesota. 
— T. A. Hyde is rector of St. Mat- 
thias’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—H. D. Jones is rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, St. Joseph, 
Mich. — G. Lyon, Jr., is proprietor of 
the Nuckolls County Herald, Nelson, 
Neb. — J. E. Maxfield is on duty at 
VOL. xm. — NO. 49. 11 
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Manila. — J. K. Mitchell received the 
degree of A. B., as of ’81, in June. — 
M. H. Morgan has given a course of 
lectures at the University of California 
this summer. — C. J. Cameron is pas- 
tor of the West Green St. Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia. — W. G. 
Crocker is editor and publisher of the 
Westland Educator, Lisbon, N. Dak. 
— F.S. Hopkins is with the Perforated 
Musie Roll Co. of New York. — E. 
W. McColl is a mroney order clerk at 
Spokane, Wash. — Julian Potter is 
consul at Nassau.— G. A. Tyzzer is 
master at the Dwight School, Boston. 
—G.M. Ward is president of Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y.— Moses King, 
Jr., was graduated at Harvard College 
in June, and will take the degree of 
S. B. in electrical engineering in 1905. 
— W. R. Thayer was honorary mem- 
ber for America of the Italian National 
Petrarch Celebration in July. 


1882. 
H. W. CunninGuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

W. I. McCoy was a delegate from 
New Jersey to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. — Last spring C. 
H. Stevens gave up his connection with 
the Boston Book Co. to become agent 
in Philadelphia for the Boston dry 
goods commission firm of Harding, 
Whitman & Co. — Prof. J. H. Beale, 
Jr., received the degree of LL. D. 
from both the universities of Chicago 
and Wisconsin in June, 1904.— Un- 
derwood’s son is to enter Harvard 
this autumn. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 
J. R. Brackett, who left the day 
after Commencement for a summer 
of rest in England, will return in Sep- 
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tember to take up his new duties at 
Harvard and Simmons College. — L. 
A. Coolidge is secretary of the East- 
ern headquarters of the Republican 
National Committee, and will be es- 
tablished during the campaign at No. 1 
Madison Ave., New York City. — Wil- 
liam Faxon and Fletcher Ranney are 
now associated together in the practice 
of law at 73 Tremont Bldg., Boston. — 
Prof. E. E. Hale is to edit the volume 
on W. H. Seward in the “ American 
Crisis Biographies.” — The Hon. C.S. 
Hamlin was the Massachusetts mem- 
ber of the Committee on Resolutions 
at the National Democratic Conven- 
tion, and took a leading part in the 
contest for the insertion of a gold 
plank in the platform. 


1884, 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

John Allison White died in New 
York on June 10, 1904, of heart failure. 
He was the son of John White and 
Emily Weaver White, and was born 
at Williamsport, Pa., Oct. 24, 1861. 
He was fitted for college at Phillips 
Exeter and entered the Class in its 
Freshman year. He was actively 
identified with many societies and with 
athletic sports, being a member of the 
Porcellian Club, the Hasty Pudding 
Club, the A. K. E., the Art Club, the 
Natural History Society, and was 
business editor of The Lampoon, and 
at times served as change pitcher on 
the University Nine. He studied law, 
with frequent interruptions necessi- 
tated by ill health, and he lived for 
several years at Asheville, N.C. His 
health, however, became sufficiently 
restored so that he could return to live 
at his old home at Williamsport, and 
he was getting more and more actively 
engaged in business pursuits at the 
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time of his death. He was a director 
of the Williamsport Water Co., a 
trustee of the Williamsport Savings 
Institution, and a director of the Penn- 
sylvania Telephone Co. He was a 
member of the Ross Club of Williams- 
port, and of the Harvard and Univer- 
sity Clubs, of both Philadelphia and 
New York. He was also a vestryman 
of Christ Church, Williamsport. He 
was unmarried. — Dr. F. C. Cobb has 
been chosen president of the Laryngo- 
logical, Phinological and Otological 
Society. — After Sept. 15, the address 
of E. H. Hatch, of the law firm of 
Hatch & Debevoise, will change to 62 
Cedar St., New York City. — An arti- 
ele by H. J. Cox, Professor of Mete- 
orology in the Weather Bureau, enti- 
tled “The Use of Weather Bureau 
Records in Court,” has recently been 
reprinted from the Year-book of the 
Department of Agriculture for the year 
1903.— The Corporation has granted 
the petition of a number of the Class 
that the name of R. M. Appleton be 
hereafter enrolled in the list of the 
Class of 1884 in the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue and in other official lists of grad- 
uates of the University. — The degree 
of A. B. was awarded to Harry Billings 
as of our Class on Commencement Day. 
—J. A. W. Goodspeed has just been 
appointed professor of Physics at the 
University of Pennsylvania.— Dr. J. B. 
Walker has recently been appointed 
lecturer on Surgery at Columbia 
University.— June 27, 28, and 29 were 
given up to the celebration of the 20th 
anniversary festivities of the Class, 
and during these days a reception par- 
lor was open to the Class at the Hotel 
Bellevue, and at various times a large 
number of classmates assembled there. 
The Class turned out in large numbers 
at the Graduates’? Night concert at 
Symphony Hall. It was especially 
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interesting to the members that P. H. 
Goepp led the orchestra when his 
march was played, as also did T. M. 
Osborne later in the evening. On 
Tuesday, 84 members spent the day 
at the New England Kennel Club at 
Braintree, going and returning by a 
special train. The time was devoted 
to baseball, pigeon shooting, and other 
festivities, and a delightful collation 
was served on the veranda of the club- 
house. In the evening, 118 members 
attended the Class dinner at the Al- 
gonquin Club. Gordon Abbott pre- 
sided and T. M. Osborne and C. R. 
Clapp acted as toastmasters. R. S. 
Minturn read a very felicitous sketch 
recalling incidents of our college life, 
which was at times extremely witty 
and then shaded into a most tender 
allusion to those of our number who 
have died during the 20 years. W. A. 
Gardner prepared a light poem for 
the occasion. The sketch and the 
poem will both be published and sent 
to members of the Class. Remarks 
were made by the Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
who spoke on the Harvard of to-day as 
compared with the Harvard of 20 years 
ago; by the Rev. E. S. Drown, by G. 
U. Crocker, by J. H. McIntosh, and 
by Dr. J. T. Bullard. There were 10 
classmates present who had not been 
at any Class dinner since graduation. 
Among them was S. I. Hutchinson, 
who has now returned to the East and 
intends to settle permanently in the 
vicinity of Boston. On Commence- 
ment Day the Class met in Upper 
Massachusetts, and at the close of the 
Class meeting a substantial luncheon 
was served. All the arrangements 
for the festivities were in charge of 
the Class Committee, and its Chairman 
labored most effectively to bring out 
a large attendance and to make the 
reunion the pronounced success that it 
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was.—In the American Journal of 
Theology for April there appeared a 
review on “ Recent Literature on Is- 
lam” written by Prof. J. R. Jewett of 
the University of Chicago.—The sixth 
report of the Secretary issued at Com- 
mencement showed that there were 
then 203 members enrolled on the list 
of holders of the degree of A. B. of 
our Class; with the addition of the 
name of Harry Billings, the Class roll 
becomes 204. 22 members have died 
during the 20 years, three of them 
during the present year. Of the 
graduating members now living, 119 
are married, and there are 238 chil- 
dren. The Class is residing in 25 
different states and countries, having 
amissionary at Japan, S. S. White, 
and a Secretary of Legation at Pekin, 
J. G. Coolidge. —A letter received 
from S. S. White, under date of May 
10, expresses his sympathy for the 
cause of Japan, as he expresses it “a 
battle of civilization against barbar- 
ism.” — Two group photographs of 
the members of the Class who were at 
Braintree were taken by Pach, and 
any classmate who desires to obtain 
them can do so by sending an order to 
Cambridge. Each of them is an ex- 
cellent group picture. 


1885. 
H. M. Wittras, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

At the Class meeting held on Com- 
mencement, H. M. Williams resigned 
as a member of the Class Committee 
and R. S. Gorham was elected to fill 
the vacancy. The arrangements for 
the 20th anniversary celebration next 
June were placed in the hands of the 
Class officers with full powers.—C. W. 
Birtwell and G. D. Cushing are promi- 
nent on the committees to arrange for 
and conduct the State Conference of 
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Charities to be held at Springfield, in 
October. — J. J. Colony has presented 
two cups to the Country Club at 
Keene, N. H., for golf prizes. — A. Z. 
Bowen is exploiting in Boston the se- 
curities of a Central American Fruit 
Co. — J. MeG. Goodale has changed 
his law office to 42 Broadway, New 
York; his firm is again Goodale & 
Hanson. — E. I. Smith’s law firm have 
changed their offices to the new Old 
South Building, Boston. — C. W. Birt- 
well as secretary has published the 
39th annual report of the Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. — At the annual 
meeting of the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation, H. M. Williams was elected 
one of the executive committee. — 
T. H. Chase has resigned his position 
at Milton Academy and has been pur- 
suing some studies at Cambridge. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

At the 18th Reunion several mem- 
bers of the Class spent an afternoon at 
the Country Club, and in the evening 
there was an informal Class Dinner 
presided over by J. M. Merriam. The 
usual lunch was provided in Hollis 
4, and there was a fair attendance. 
¢ hee 
to forward the reunion, was unfortu- 
nately prevented by illness from being 
present. — P. G. Bolster has removed 
his office to the Compton Bldg., 161 
Devonshire St., Boston.— W. L. Smith 
has been appointed Physician Extra- 
ordinary to the Shah of Persia.—E. V. 
Abbot has formed a partnership with 
Boudinot Keith for the practice of 
law, at 45 Cedar St., New York. — H. 
Lamont has delivered a course of lec- 
tures at Stanford University. — P. R. 
Frothingham was elected Overseer at 
Commencement. — W. M. Fullerton 


Baldwin, who had done much 
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is Paris correspondent of the London 
Times. 
1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 
Addresses: J. B. T. Tuthill, San 

José, Cal.; C. 8. Balcombe, 13 Rock- 
land St., Lynn. — The Class had the 
usual informal dinner at the Univer- 
sity Club on June 27th, at which about 
25 men were present.— Dr. F. S. 
Coolidge expects to settle in Pittsfield 
and resume the practice of medicine 
this autumn. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
529 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

James Francis Harlow died at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 26, 1904. He was 
born in Boston, Jan. 31, 1866, the son 
of Dr. J. F. Harlow, m’47. When he 
was a boy his parents removed. to 
Quincy, and he attended the Adams 
Academy there. After graduation 
from Harvard, he studied at the 
Boston University Law School, re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B., and was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1891. 
In 1892 he was elected a member of 
the Quiney School Committee and 
served three years. He also served 
for several years on the board of 
managers of the Adams Academy. 
In 1899 he was city clerk of Quincy 
under Mayor Keith and again in 1902 
under Mayor Bryant. He was re- 
appointed in 1903 but resigned shortly 
after on account of poor health. On 
Sept. 2, 1897, he married Bessie, 
daughter of Edwin B. Pratt, who died 
in April, 1903. He leaves a young 
son.—Grover Flint, who went to Siam 
last winter, returned in the spring, 
and has been running a summer hotel 
at Barnstable. — The Rev. H. K. Job 


recently gave a course of lectures on 
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birds in Cambridge. — James Loeb 
has given half a million dollars to- 
wards a musical institute in New York 
City. — Dr. Rupert Norton’s address 
is 28 Rue d’Offremont, Paris, France, 
where he is medical inspector for an 
American insurance co. — W. H. 
Rand, Jr., asst. district attorney of 
New York City, spoke at the Law 
School dinner. — J. A. Bailey, Jr., of 
Boston, is a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Water and Sewerage Board. 


1889. 
H. H. Darwina, Sec. pro tem. 
38 Equitable Bldg., Boston. 

The Rev. F. M. Brooks has ac- 
cepted a call to the Church of the 
Good Shepherd (Episcopal) at Water- 
town, and will begin his duties at 
once.— W. T. Hodges has been ap- 
pointed U. S. Examiner of Machinery 
for the port of Boston with head- 
quarters in the Appraisers’ Building 
State St. Hodges received the 
highest mark at a recent civil service 


on 


examination of many candidates for 
the position, only 
passed. _ His duties will be to ap- 
praise all machinery imported at 
Boston and will require constant trav- 
eling, as a large part of the machin- 
ery is sent in bond to its destination 
and is appraised after it is set up. — 
The celebration of the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary was an emphatic and gratify- 
ing success, and was carried out ac- 
cording to the program arranged by 
the Class Committee and the different 
committees appointed to take charge 
of the various features. Through the 
efforts of a Committee on Attendance, 
of which J. G. King was chairman, 
many members living outside of 
Massachusetts were present, including 
M. A. Kilvert of the City of Mexico 
and G. E. Wright of Seattle, both of 


three of whom 
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whom came East solely on account of 
the celebration. The New York con- 
tingent numbered about 20 men. On 
Monday, June 27, the headquarters of 
the Class were established at the 
Parker House in charge of the Com- 
mittee of Welcome. Members of this 
committee were present at 9 A. M., so 
that the first man who arrived from 
out of town found classmates waiting to 
receive him. <A luncheon was served 
between 12 and 2 o’clock at which 
more than 100 members were present. 
At all times during the day there was 
a large attendance, and the spirit of 
good fellowship reigned. At 6 P. M. 
all who were present at headquarters 
became the guests of G. S. Mandell at 
dinner. A few minutes before 8, the 
Class, headed by R. E. Townsend, who 
carried a crimson banner bearing the 
figures 89, marched from the Parker 
House to Post Office Square and there 
boarded special cars for Symphony 
Hall to attend the “Pop” concert. 
25 tables were reserved for the Class 
directly in front of the stage and every 
table was filled. Saltonstall and 
Perry led the cheering and the Class 
enjoyed a merry evening. Each man 
present was given an anniversary stein 
appropriately marked as a souvenir of 
the concert. The members of the 
Class who went to Ipswich on June 
28 will never forget the delightful 
experiences of that day. A special train 
left Boston at 10.15, taking about 
80 men. At Ipswich station, Proctor, 
the host, was waiting with a long line 
of carriages and barges. These were 
quickly filled and the procession with 
Proctor in his automobile at the head, 
followed by a carriage with Townsend 
and the Class banner, started for Ips- 
wich beach where many of the men 
took a swim in the ocean, while others 


climbed a neighboring hill or gathered 
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in groups on the sand. At noon the 
Class was driven to Proctor’s house 
where about 20 members who had 
taken later trains joined the party. 
The Class was received by Mrs. Proc- 
tor with charming hospitality and was 
given the entire freedom of the beauti- 
ful estate. The Salem Cadet Band 
was stationed in one of the verandas 
and furnished the music. An elaborate 
luncheon was served, after which two 
nines were organized for a game of 
baseball. When the score had reached 
20 to 10 and before the first inning 
was finished, the bugle was sounded to 
call the Class together for the return 
trip. The special train arrived in 
Boston at 6 Pp. mM. Commencement 
Day, June 29, was rainy, but 12 
Hollis was crowded with enthusiastic 
’89 men and their friends. The room 
had been prettily decorated by G. H. 
Maynadier and R. deC. Ward. Many 
members of the Class attended the 
Alumni Dinner in Memorial Hall, 
while others went to the overflow 
meeting at the Union and listened to 
the speeches, including that made by 
M. D. Hull who represented the Class. 
Many visited the Class Gate which 
had been decorated with laurel. The 
Class gathered at the Brunswick early 
Wednesday evening for the Anniver- 
sary Dinner. A most pleasant event 
just before the dinner was a recep- 
tion given to the Class baby, Katharine 
Saltonstall, now 13 years old. She 
was conducted by her father into the 
hotel parlor and was most heartily 
greeted by her friends in the Class. 
After a few words of \elcome, includ- 
ing a fatherly blessing by Trafford, 
she was given a gold pin inlaid with 
pearls made from a design by Prescott 
and Hunneman. The honored Class 
President of college days, Perry Traf- 
ford, presided at the dinner. Painter 
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filled the office of toastmaster most 
successfully, and Hunneman read a 
poem which was greatly appreciated. 
The speakers included A. P. Hebard, 
G. E. Wright, M. A. Kilvert, O. Pres- 
cott, Jr., R. C. Cabot, C. H. Slattery, 
C. H. Moore, C. D. Wetmore, J. G. 
King, and P. L. Saltonstall. During the 
dinner a beautiful loving cup was pre- 
sented by the Class to the Class 
Treasurer, H. H. Darling, in recogni- 
tion of his work for the Class during 
the 15 years since graduation. Al- 
though the fund for the cup was pro- 
vided by a general subscription, the 
secret was so carefully guarded that 
Darling was taken wholly by surprise, 
and was unable to reply to the pre- 
sentation speech by Prescott. The 
menu for the dinner was printed on 
crimson envelopes which contained 
copies of the Daily Crimson edited for 
this occasion by C. Warren at the 
expense of a great deal of time and 
thought. The reading matter con- 
sisted of extracts from the Crimson of 
the days of 89 and the advertise- 
ments were amusing up-to-date gibes 
at many members of the Class. With 
the cigars, ash-trays marked with the 
Harvard shield were distributed as 
souvenirs of the dinner. The celebra- 
tion ended soon after midnight with 
the singing of “ Fair Harvard.” — P. 
F. Hall has resigned as chairman of 
the executive committee of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Mass. — 
J. H. Sears is president of the pub- 
lishing house of D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. — Burt McVay Allison 
died at Chicago, Ill., Jan. 25, 1904; 
he was born at Fredericktown, O., 
Oct. 7, 1864. — Andrew Fuller Craven 
died at New York, March 4, 1904; 
he was born March 13, 1840, in Frank- 
lin Co., Ind. — The Secretary issued 
his Fifth Report in June. 
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1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 

F. W. Atkinson is principal of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. — 
Prof. W. E. B. DuBois has been mak- 
ing addresses in various places in the 
North in behalf of Atlanta, Ga., Uni- 
versity. — P. S. Parker is special jus- 
tice of the Brookline Municipal Court. 
— Leigh Wentworth Chamberlin, who 
was born in Boston, April 7, 1869, died 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., April 28, 
1904. In College he was on the ’90 
Class Crew, was champion heavy- 
weight boxer, and a member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. After gradua- 
tion, he entered the Law School, but 
his health forced him in 1893 to go to 
Colorado, where he lived continuously 
until his death. April 11, 1893, he 
married, at Roxbury, Rowena God- 
dard, of Portland, Me., who survives 
him. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton PI1., Boston. 

The Microbes enjoyed themselves 
at their annual dinner, and what they 
lacked in numbers they made up in 
enthusiasm at the Pop Concert. Next 
year we must begin to formulate plans 
for the 15th anniversary and the first 
spike will be driven at the Microbe 
dinner. — A. N. Barron has changed 
his address to 242 Oliver St., Cleve- 
land, O. — Edwin Emerson, Jr., is a 
war correspondent for the New York 
World in the East. A news item in 
that paper dated June 21 announced 
the shooting of Emerson and conveyed 
the impression that he had been killed 
by retreating Russians, who mistook 
him for a spy. A communication ad- 
dressed to the World by the Secretary 
asking for further information has 
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been answered stating that the report: 
was an error. — J. R. Finlay has finally 
returned from his travels and will 
settle in the West; his present address 
is 526 Mesa Road, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. —The Rev. Angelo Hall has been 
appointed instructor in mathematics at 
the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. — John Cummings’s address is 
5703 Monroe Ave., Chicago, Ill. — Dr. 
E. J. Knapp is with the Northwestern 
Storage Battery Co.; address, 5436 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill.—R. B. 
Potter has changed his address to 160 
Fifth Ave., New York City. —J. O. 
Powers’s address is 206 North 34th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.— W. M. Ran- 
dol has become a farmer in addition 
to his coal business and has purchased 
a farm, “ Pinewood,” at Whiteplains, 
N. Y.—L. H. Roots is in this country 
on a year’s furlough after seven and a 
half years’ service in China missions; 
he expects to start back for his post in 
Hankow next January. — F. Tudor has 
removed to 537 Old South Bldg., Bos- 
ton. — P. B. Vallé has gone to Port- 
land, Ore., and will establish himself 
there in the practice of the law. — A. 
Winsor Weld is senior member of the 
stock brokerage firm of Codman and 
Grew, 19 Exchange Pl., Boston. — A. 
H. Wood’s address is 176 Federal St., 
Boston.— Dr. H. E. Sawyer has 
moved his laboratory to 163 C St., 
South Boston. — F. A. Huntress is the 
general manager of the Worcester 
Consolidated St. Railway Co., 157 
Main St., Worcester. — A. M. Little’s 
address is The Lenox, Boylston St., 
Boston. 
1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 

T. W. Lamont has been advanced 
from treasurer to 2d vice-president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, 7 Wall 
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St., New York. — Richard Cobb has 


resigned his position at Harvard to 
accept the head mastership of Milton 
Academy. — G. O. Virtue delivered 
the alumni address at the University 
of Kansas, June 7, 1904, on “ Idealism 
in American Life”; it is printed in 
the June number of the Graduate 
Magazine of the University of Kansas. 
—The Macmillan Company has re- 
cently published “‘ Richard Gresham,” 
a novel by R. M. Lovett.—J. W. 
Rankin received the degree of A. M. 
from Harvard last June; he also 
served as assistant in English during 
the year. — G. P. Costigan, Jr., is Pro- 
fessor of Law in the Law School of 
the University of Denver, Colo. — 
Hollis 24 was open to the Class, as 
usual, on Commencement Day. — The 
Boston Association of Harvard 92 
dined at the University Club, June 
27, afterward attending the Pop Con- 
cert. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

W. H. Allison writes: “I have re- 
cently accepted an appointment to the 
chair of Church History in the Pacific 
Theological Seminary at Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, for the year 1904-05. Please 
remember me to such of the 93 menas 
you may see.”—M. Baker received 
his S. B. last commencement. — W. E. 
Castle has been reappointed Assistant 
Professor of Zoology for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1904. — A. S. G. Clarke is 
a master at the new Asheville School, 
Asheville, N. C. —S.C. Davis’s address 
is Davis Estate, 220 Security Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo.— A. Hyatt is farming 
and raising cattle at Drayden, Md.; 
his permanent address remains, how- 
ever, 27 Pine St., New York City. — 
C. Merriam, 2d, has left the paper- 
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making business at Holyoke, and is 
now stock-raising and farming at 
Weston. — C. R. Nutter has been re- 
appointed Instructor in English for one 
year.— J. A. Wilder has been spend- 
ing the summer at his villa at Capri. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

About 175 men came on for the 
Decennial Celebration on Monday, 
June 27. After a luncheon and recep- 
tion at the Hotel Lenox, the Class went 
down the harbor on the steamer At- 
taquin for a swim and a shore dinner 
at Point Shirley. The Salem Cadet 
Band accompanied us, and after our 
various specialties at the Point Shirley 
Club House, rendered a very suecess- 
ful moonlight Pop Concert at sea. 
Tuesday was a field day at the Brook- 
line Country Club; lunch was taken 
there, and many records in the ama- 
teur sports were broken. In the even- 
ing came the Decennial dinner at the 
Exchange Club, Boston. L. Davis 
presided, E. K. Rand was toastmaster, 
E. Tuckerman, poet, and speeches 
were made by the following men: L. 
M. Hall, on the Universal Exposition 
at St. Louis; F. L. Olmsted, Jr., on 
Landscape Architecture; J. C. Breck- 
inridge, on The South; E. A. Knudsen, 
on Hawaii; A. F. Cosby, on the Span- 
ish War; G. B. Magrath, on Pathology. 
B. G. Waters read from the Boston 
Transcript an account of the services 
rendered by B. Wells at Telluride, 
Colo., where he is captain of the State 
Militia. A silent toast was drunk to 
the memory of Marshall Newell, and 
resolutions embodying the good will 
and sympathy of the Class were pre- 
pared and read by C. T. Bond, and 
afterwards sent to Marshall Newell’s 
mother. A special Decennial Ode was 
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sung, written for the Class by E. B. 
Hill, to words by H.C. Greene. A 
marching song, words and music by 
W. C. Bailey, was also prepared for 
the Decennial, and rendered on many 
oceasions. These pieces, with an im- 
provised song of Tuckerman’s, will 
form the nucleus of a special ’94 Song- 
Book. On Commencement Day the 
Class held its reunion and spread in 
Holden Chapel. A business meeting 
was held, and the Class picture was 
taken on the north side of Harvard 
Hall. Copies of the picture are now 
ready and may be obtained by sending 
$1.25, with a dime for postage, to 
Notman, photographer, Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge. The Secretary is- 
sued a brief report on Commencement 
Day. He will be glad to know of any 
corrections for the same, or to send 
copies to men who have not received 
them. A complete history of our De- 
cennial, which meant much to us all, is 
being written by E. Tuckerman and S. 
M. Williams. — J. M. Minton is chair- 
man of the Board of Election Commis- 
sioners of Boston; this is the third year 
that he has held this position. —C. 
Seasongood gives 250 West 82d St., 
New York, N. Y., and not Avonsdale, 
Cincinnati, O., as his permanent ad- 
dress. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

H. E. Andrews’s address is Kenne- 
bunk, Me. — Prof. M. A. Aldrich, in 
addition to his work in the department 
of Economics and Sociology at the 
Tulane University of Louisiana, has 
been in charge, for the past two years, 
of investigations in irrigation of rice for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
— The Rev. G. G. Bartlett’s address 
is 6383 Woodbine Ave., Philadelphia, 
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Pa. — A. L. Cross has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of Michigan. —H. W. Dres- 
ser has been assistant, the past year, 
in Philosophy, at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe.— Dr. L. V. Friedman has re- 
moved to 416 Marlborough St., Boston. 
—Dr. Edward Mellus is junior assist- 
ant physician at the Worcester Insane 
Hospital. — Dr. J. W. Schereschew- 
sky’s permanent address is care of 
Surgeon-General W.S. P. H. and M. 
H. S., Washington, D. C. — The Rev. 
H. L. W. Snell will take charge of the 
Edward Clark Club House, to be 
opened on the East Side, New York, 
in October. — F. P. Thompson is with 
the Weber Railway Joint Mfg. Co., 
Empire Bldg., New York City. — H. 
J. Young’s address is 17 Grover Ave., 
Winthrop Highlands. — W. S. Young- 
man is secretary of the Back Bay 
Dam Commission. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

There was no regular reunion of the 
Class this year, but about forty men 
were present at the spread in Hol- 
worthy 7 on Commencement Day. — L. 
W. Jenkins is Curator of Ethnology 
at the Peabody Museum, Salem. He 
is the adjutant of the second corps of 
cadets. —H. S. Johnson is assistant 
cashier of the Azusa Valley Bank, 
Azusa, Cal. — A. M. Merryweather is 
with the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, O.—H. W. Porter is 
Superintendent of Schools at Lexing- 
ton. — L. Sayer is general manager 
of the Canandaigua Lake Transpor- 
tation Co.— Through a mistake, for 
which the Secretary was not respon- 
sible, announcement of the marriage of 
C. L. Bremer was made prematurely 
in the June Magazine. 
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1897. 
Wo. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

On Commencement Day Stoughton 
28 was open to the Class.— On June 
16, an informal dinner was held at 
Hotel Westminster, Boston. About 
40 men attended, and it was voted a 
success. It is hoped that this may be- 
come an annual affair, to be enjoyed 
by all ’97 men who may be in or about 
Cambridge during the Commencement 
season. — It is suggested, furthermore, 
that an annual midwinter dinner might 
be held in New York, under the aus- 
pices of the ’97 men in the New York 
Harvard Club. Delegations from other 
cities would doubtless arrange to be 
present. Any suggestions in this re- 
gard will be welcome. — L. F. Craw- 
ford, writing from the Interstate Bank, 
of Billings County, N. D., suggests 
the Custer Trail Ranch at Medora, 
N. D., as a good “Tenderfoot Kin- 
dergarten.” He says that is a good 
country for any man seeking ranch 
life. —B. F. Bassett is at Samoa, 
Humboldt Co., Cal., where he is with 
the Vance Redwood Co. — J. H. Mer- 
riam, whose name failed to appear in 
the last Class Report, is at the U.S. 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., with 
address at the Metropolitan Club. — 
H. L. Little has formed a partnership 
with Purdon, ’96, under the firm title 
of Purdon & Little, architects, 8 Beech 
St., Boston. — Address H. G. Gray, 
and J. C. Gray, Jr., at 161 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


1898. 
Bartiett H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover. 

The Sextennial Celebration proved 
to be “one round of pleasure.” For 
the benefit of those who were unable 
to participate, the days were spent as 
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follows: 84 men were gathered to- 
gether at the Harvard-Yale ball game 
on June 23; on Monday, June 27, 
79 men signed the blue book at the 
reception at Hotel Bellevue, but many 
more were there who forgot to regis- 
ter. So far asis known no man fol- 
lowed out the table of events as given 
in the circular mailed to all the mem- 
bers and turned up at 1 A. M., but the 
first man came at 11.30, and from 
then on the room was crowded. In 
the evening 40 or 50 men attended 
an informal dinner on the roof garden 
of Hotel Westminster, but partook 
more of good fellowship than dinner. 
From there the trail lay to Grads’ 
Night at the Pops, and exactly 98 tick- 
ets were taken. The concert was a farce, 
but good fellowship again made up for 
all that was lacking. On Tuesday, 
June 28, 152 men, together with about 
178 men from 1901, and a brass band, 
sailed away for Misery Island on the 
good ship New Brunswick. Our de- 
stination was reached at about 1 P. M. 
and all immediately disembarked in 
small boats for the island. The first 
contest of the day immediately ensued 
for the possession of various articles of 
food, which were not very much in evi- 
dence; but after an hour or two every 
one seemed to have received all he was 
entitled to or desired and thereupon left 
the kitchen and the poor coolie to their 
glory. Numerous games of indoor 
baseball were started between various 
nines made up from members of the 
two Classes, but the most interest cen- 
tered in the real game which was 
played on an almost impossible field. 
The ’98 team won the game, 3 to 1, 
after some 7 or 8 innings. The ’98 
team was made up as follows: Rand, 
Hayes, Brown, Foster, Vincent, Bur- 
gess, McVey, Bowie, Edmunds, Ster- 
ling, Holt, Hall, Goodridge. After 
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the ball game was over a relay race 
was run between the two Classes, 
which was won by 1901. The ’98 
team was made up of Edson, Phillips, 
Armstead, Fullerton. The return 
trip was made at 7 P. M., and, after a 
very good supper on the boat anda 
delightful sail, we reached Boston at 
10.15. On Commencement Day the 
usual spread was held in 23 Holworthy 
and was well attended. It is rumored 
that an eight-oared race for about } 
of a mile was held on the Charles in 
the afternoon between ’98 and 1901, 
and was won by our rivals. The de- 
feat was only natural, for the cox- 
swain and No. 6 in the ’98 boat were 
recruits from 1901 and they knew 
their business. Sheafe captained the 
98 boat. The reunion dinner was 
held at the Exchange Club in the 
evening and was a most enjoyable oc- 
casion, 156 men being present. Wood- 
ward presided and J. C. Rice acted as 
toastmaster. The Treasurer’s report 
was read and a few remarks were 
made by the Secretary in reference to 
the Class Report, after which a hand- 
some silver loving cup was presented 
to William E. Weaver, the father of 
the “Class Baby,” Ralph Rogers 
Weaver. A deputation consisting of 
Graydon, Burgess, and Hayes, with four 
bottles of wine, was sent to 1901, who 
were holding their Triennial dinner 
upstairs, and a felicitous presentation 
speech was made by Graydon. During 
the evening many songs were sung 
and speeches were made by C. N. 
Smith from Denver, Fordyce from 
St. Louis, Sterling from Texas, Gray- 
don from Cincinnati, Bancroft, Weav- 
er, and many others. Telegrams 
were read from Millett in Paris, 
France, Woodruff in Denver, and 
Beecher in Vancouver. Shaw recited 
Seull’s Class Poem. During the din- 
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ner J. H. Perkins was elected a mem- 
ber of the Class Committee in place 
of J. L. Knox, resigned. Souvenir 
steins were presented to all the mem- 
bers present. — The Secretary would 
very much prefer not to receive con- 
tributions for the Class Fund. These 
should be sent to William Woodward, 
11 Nassau St., New York, N. Y.— 
Capt. J. R. Proctor is governor of one 
of the islands in the Philippines.— J. 
W. Kilbreth, Jr., has been raised in 
rank from 1st lieutenant to captain and 
assigned to the 23d company, coast ar- 
tillery, U.S. A.—G. H. Kinnicutt has 
formed a partnership with Eliphalet 
N. Potter and Gustave E. Kissel, 
special, for the transaction of a gen- 
eral bond, investment, and commission 
business, under the firm name of Kin- 
nicutt & Potter, with offices at 1 Nas- 
sau St., New York, N. Y.—R. M. 
Barker is living at 4800 Lake Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.— Albert Mehlinger is 
practicing law, with an office in Room 
1011, Old South Bldg., Boston. — Ar- 
thur DuBois announces that he has 
associated himself with H. A. Davis, 
91, and A. E. Hadlock, /’93, for the 
general practice of law, with offices at 
135 Broadway, New York, N. Y.— E. 
Verveer has changed his address to 61 
Austin St., Cambridge.— F. R. Wright 
is practicing law at 450 Equitable 
Bldg., Denver, Colo., under the firm 
name of Hayt, Dawson & Wright. — 
W. O. Jewell is in the employ of the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence. — G. H. Ab- 
bott has gone to Alaska. — A. T. Legg 
is practicing medicine at 535 Beacon 
St., Boston.—J. W. Spring is prac- 
ticing law with offices in the Tremont 
Bldg., Boston. —E. W. Remick is with 
A. S. Leland & Co., bankers and bro- 
kers, 10 P. O. Sq., Boston. —J. M. 
Gibbs is at 6 Ashburton P1., Boston.— 
W. E. Weaver is in the legal depart- 
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ment of the New York City R. R. Co., 
661 Broadway, New York.—H. D. 
Scott has left the employ of the Penn. 
R. R. and now represents the Phila- 
delphia Rubber Co., with offices at 161 
Devonshire St., Boston. — F. T. Hub- 
bard has formed the firm of Hubbard 
& Arnold for the practice of landscape 
architecture, with offices at 60 State 
St., Boston. —C. H. French, Jr., is 
practicing law in the office of E. H. 
Savary, 43 Tremont St., Boston. —C. 
F. Manning is a constable and court 
officer in the Third District Court, 
Cambridge.—W. B. Lloyd has changed 
his address to 79 Dearborn St., Chica- 
go, Ill.—J. H. Libbey is with the Old 
Colony St. R. R., Boston. —C. W. 
Ford is practicing law at 534 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston. —G. A. Giles is in the 
real estate business, with offices at 586 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge.—E. L. Logan 
has law offices in the Ames Bldg., 
Boston. — W. Scott is in the real es- 
tate business in New York, with offices 
in the Flatiron Bldg.; after Oct. 1 he 
should be addressed at Nyack, N. Y. 
—I. T. Jones is with Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., 10 Bridge St., 
New York.—H. L. Shepherd is practic- 
ing law with offices in the Union Trust 
Bidg., Detroit, Mich. — R. W. Sullo- 
way is with the Sulloway Mills, Frank- 
lin Falls, N. H.— F. T. Case has asso- 
ciated himself with the law firm of 
Richards & Heald, 141 Broadway, 
New York.— W. H. Porter has left 
Concord, N. H., and is now in the shoe 
manufacturing business, with offices at 
101 Essex St., Haverhill —C. N. Smith 
isa member of the law firm of Stimson 
& Smith, with offices at 707 Ernst & 
Grammer Bldg., Denver, Colo. — W. 
Bonsall is practicing law at 328 Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa., not W. Broad, 
as stated in the June number of this 
Magazine. — H. C. Kahn has changed 
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his address from Indianapolis to New 
York City and is now in the law office 
of Keating & Wahadt, 52 Broadway. 
— L, R. Allen has changed his address 
to the State Normal School, North 
Adams. — The address of G. W. Pier- 
pont is care of Charles Ashforth, 4 W. 
34th St., N. ¥.—T. D. Thompkins is in 
the office of Goeller, Shaffer & Eisler, 
207 Broadway, New York.—C. F. 
Gould is with Carrére & Hastings, 
architects, 28 E. 41st St., New York. 
—S. B. Rosenthal has changed his 
address to 1111 Madison Ave., New 
York.— G. A. Browne is with the 
Puget Sound Dry Dock & Machine 
Co., Tacoma, Wash. — E. S. Thurston’s 
address is 111 E. 64th St., New York. 
—S. E. Beer is in the law office of 
Farrar, Jones & Kruttschnitt, Hen- 
nen Bldg., New Orleans, La. —J. E. 
Hubbard is acting as secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Havana, Cuba, and 
lives at 85 13th St.—H. I. Foster and 
H. J. Holt won the double tournament 
in tennis at Magnolia, but in the chal- 
lenge match for the Massachusetts 
Championship they were defeated by 
Pier, 95, and Seaver. — At this writ- 
ing Scull and Dunn are still “ marking 
time” in Tokio.—H. I. Bowditch is a 
doctor in the South Dept. of the Bos- 
ton City Hospital — H. F. Lunt is 
manager of the Golden Cloud Mining 
Co., York, Mont.; his permanent ad- 
dress is Colorado Springs, Colo.—B. C. 
Fincke is living in Short Hills, N. J. 
—E. W. Robinson is superintendent 
of the Webster- Dudley school dis- 
trict, Webster.—G. F. Bampton is with 
the Casselle Color Co., 68 Essex St., 
Boston. — W. H. Lowell has left the 
Mass. Eye and Ear Infirmary and has 
opened an office at 101 Newbury St., 
Boston. — W. O. Kimball is with S. 
D. Loring & Son, brokers, 64 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — E. A. Starbuck is 
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teaching in the Highland Military 
Academy, Worcester. — E. L. Clark is 
with the Stanley Instrument Co., 
Great Barrington; address, 12 West 
Ave. — T. F. Leen is practicing medi- 
cine at 2 Dexter St., Charlestown. — 
G. P. Metcalf is practicing law at 308 
Manhattan Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. — 
H. F. Kendall is with the Carlson 
Exploration Co., Hibbing, Minn.—W. 
A. Adams received the degree of LL. 
B. in 1903 from Illinois College of 
Law and has been appointed Professor 
of Law there; he has also a law of- 
fice at 112 Clark St., Chicago, Il, 
but his permanent address is 1449 
Elm St., Manchester, N. H.—A. Daly 
is with the Knickerbocker Trust Co., 
358 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.— 
H. C. Ring is a member of the firm of 
Ring & Whiting, attorneys, Paddock 
Bldg., Boston. —G. R. Putnam is prac- 
ticing medicine, with offices at 127 
Main St., Winchester. — R. S. Board- 
man has returned from Oklahoma and 
is now at 604 W. Cedar St., Boston.— 
S. B. Field is the father of the first 
twins born to a member of the Class, 
two boys.—L. LeB. Dexter is with 
the law firm of Hitch & Sparrow, 
Ricketson’s Block, New Bedford.—L. 
W. Redpath is with the International 
Smokeless Powder & Chemical Co. of 
Parlin, N. J.—Sextennial notices were 
sent to all of the following men and 
were returned for want of proper 
address. Any one knowing the where- 
abouts or anything concerning these 
men will confer a great favor on the 
Secretary by communicating with him: 
William C. Abercrombie, George N. 
Blackburn, George G. Bronson, Harold 
C. Burdett, Edward Byrnes, Dr. 
Charles E. Carter, Paul Chalfin, Ben- 
jamin M. Chandler, John T. Clark, 
Mark MeD. Conklin, Frank R. Cooper, 
Jacob H. Cropley, Henry B. Dyer, 
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Charles G. Dolman, John S. Elliot, 
Lewis A. Fales, Moses L. Fraizer, 
Harold DeW. Fuller, George A. Hath- 
away, Philip Hayward, Henry P. Her- 
man, Charles Hernsheim, Arthur H. 
Holway, Arthur N. Hocking, George 
F. Hurt, Alfred T. Jennings, Cyril N. 
King, Frederick W. Lake, John M. 
Letterle, David D. Lloyd, Percy C. 
Long, Winslow Mallery, Howard 
Curry Mason, Robert F. Massa, Wil- 
liam B. Meacham, John T. McClin- 
tock, John F. McJennett, Henry S. Pat- 
terson, Arthur W. Reynolds, Gordon 
L. Sawyer, Charles S. Scanlan, David 
Sessler, William L. Snow, John F. 
Wood, John M. Wood, Jr., Philip J. 
Gentner. 
1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Adams Trust Co., Boston. 

There was no special reunion of the 
Class this year. About 15 members 
attended the Pop Concert at Symphony 
Hall, and a few were present on Com- 
mencement Day. Next year will be 
the Sextennial celebration and we hope 
to have as large and successful an at- 
tendance as we had at the Triennial in 
1902. The Class Committee hopes 
that all members of ’99 will arrange to 
be in Cambridge during the Commence- 
ment season of 1905. — Pierpont Davis 
has removed his office to the Mutual 
Life Bldg., 32 Nassau St., New York 
City, where he will continue the prac- 
tice of law.—A. R. Campbell is 
now with the firm of Goldsborough, 
Warner & Sykes, lawyers, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City.—W. D. Eaton 
is associated with Villard, Gifford & 
Cox, lawyers, 43 Cedar St., New York 
City. —B. P. Merrick has become a 
member of the firm of Bundy & Travis, 
at Grand Rapids, Mich.; the firm name 
will hereafter be Bundy, Travis & 
Merrick.— P. D. Haughton is now 
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with the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., 50 State St., Boston. — 
Dexter Fairbank is part owner of the 
Cassady-Fairbank Manufacturing Co., 
successors to the Federal Manufactur- 
ing Co., 6104-6130 La Salle St., Chi- 
cago.— Blair Fairchild has been in 
Newport, R. I., all summer. — E. P. 
Davis has moved his office to 15 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. —J. G. Averell has 
been playing polo with the Dedham 
Polo Club team this summer. — Henry 
James, 2d, is with Warner, Warner & 
Stackpole, lawyers, 53 State St., Bos- 
ton.— Donald Gordon is with Ray- 
mond, Potter & Westengard, 62 
Devonshire St., Boston. — The Rev. 
Max Savage has been at his home in 
Billerica, all summer. He will return 
to Redlands, Cal., in the autumn. — 
Edward A. Boardman has been having 
much success with the small boats 
which he has designed, especially in the 
class for 18-footers of the Massachu- 
setts Yacht Racing Association. Boats 
from his design have been uniformly 
successful in that class. 


1900. 
Exiot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

M. Fabyan has received an appoint- 
ment on the medical side of the Mass. 
General Hospital. —J. D. Barney and 
C. Kidner have received appointments 
on the surgical side of the Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital. — E. B. Hilliard is teach- 
ing in the Morristown, N. J., School. 
— A. B. Holden is with W. O. Gay & 
Co., note-brokers, New York. — C. G. 
Ruess is minister at the First Unitarian 
Society, Alameda, Cal. — H. W. Dana 
is studying medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School.—J. E. McCloskey, 
Jr., is practicing law in Pittsburg, Pa. 
— R.S. Moore has been in Cuba for 
Whitall-Tatum & Co., of New York. 
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— W. A. Moore is an electrical engi- 
neer; address, Deer Park, Ontario, 
Can.— H. M. Higinbotham is the trea- 
surer of the National Grocer Co., Chi- 
cago. — M. Davis is with the Twin 
Falls Logging Co., Garnes, Wash. — 
M. E. Turbush is with the Chicago 
Edison Co. — H. A. Freiberg is a manu- 
facturer of hardwood lumber in Cin- 
cinnati, O.; address, cor. Poplar & 
McLean Ave.—C. H. MeNary is as- 
sistant mechanical and electrical engi- 
neer at the Edison Electrical Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.— F. K. Butters is an 
instructor in the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn.—M. W. 
Barber is in the advertising business 
with Barber & Pierce, 161 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — K. Sherburne is in 
the Turbine Test Dept. of the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—C. 
F. Wellington is secretary to the prin- 
cipal of the Fall River High School. — 
M. Lowery is a horticulturist; ad- 
dress, Utica, N. Y.—E. Mayer is 
practicing law in Chicago.— A. L. 
Becker is practicing law in Buffalo, 
N. Y.— H. H. Lowry is secretary and 
treasurer of the Coulter-Lowry Co., 
cotton goods finishers. — D. F. Car- 
penter is practicing law at Colorado 
Springs, Colo.—G. S. R. McLean is 
an architect in Cambridge. — H. P. 
Vaux is in the banking business, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.— R. J. Graves is prac- 
ticing medicine at Penacook, N. H. — 
R. R. Price is superintendent of the 
city schools at Hutchinson, Kan. — F. 
M. Jones is a draftsman ; address, 27 
Porter St., Somerville. —C. O. Swain 
is practicing law ; address, 558 Ellicott 
Sq., Buffalo, N. Y.— H. W. Flagg is 
with the Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., 
Boston. — A. A. Benesch is practicing 
law in Cleveland ; address, 218 Society 
for Savings, Cleveland, O.— H. L. Ewer 
is in the wool business. — R. E. Lee is 
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secretary and treasurer of the H. M. 
Caldwell Co., book publishers, Boston. 
— B. F.Bellisa civil engineer ; address, 
120 Liberty St., New York City. — F. 
W. Lane is practicing law ; address, 15 
William St., New York City. — H. G. 
Clough is in the lumber business, Man- 
chester, N. H.—C. Moline is practicing 
medicine at Sunderland. — H. A. Wad- 
leigh is in the bond business, Boston. 
— H. F. Armington is engaged in the 
Concrete Construction Works, with 
Warren Bros. Co., 93 Federal St., Bos- 
ton. —S. Higginson is engaged in 
newspaper work for the Boston Globe. 
— B. Cohen is practicing dentistry ; ad- 
dress, 41 W. 35th St., New York City. 
—William Stickney is a naval archi- 
tect and is working at Fore River Ship 
& Engine Co., Quincy.—S. P. Beebe 
is a physiological chemist; address, 414 
East 26th St., New York City.— A. 
F. Gotthold is practicing law; address, 
165 West 58th St., New York City. — 
F. Wyman, 2d, is a note-broker; ad- 
dress, W. O. Gay & Co., 218 La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. —T. H. Whitney has 
been made assistant secretary of the 
Citizens’ Union; address, 34 Union Sq., 
New York City.—J. Wilson is prac- 
ticing law in Bangor, Me.; address, 
Morse-Oliver Bldg. —C. Q. Adams is 
a wheat accountant, Winona, Minn. — 
H. W. Ballantine is practicing law; 
present address, 321 St. James Ave., 
Springfield.—R. C. Bolling is at- 
torney in the general solicitor’s office 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, 71 
Broadway, New York City.— R. W. 
Bliss is U. S. Consul at Venice, Italy. 
— E.S. Foster is engaged in the manu- 
facture of ladies’ garments; address, 
494 Washington St., Boston. — G. 
W. Davis is in the Commercial Nat. 
Bank, Boston. — I. W. Sargent is prac- 
ticing law with Sweeney, Dow & Cox, 
Lawrence. —William Morrow is trea- 
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surer of the Frank Leslie Publishing 
Co.; address, 141 Fifth Ave., New 
York City.—W. C. Heilman is still 
studying music in Paris.—G. W. 
Presby is with Symonds & Poor Car- 
bonator Co., manufacturers of soda 
fountains, Haverhill St., Boston. — E. 
C. Carter expects to return to India in 
the early autumn, to resume his work 
among the students. He has been 
elected general secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. —C. R. Taylor 
is principal of the Damon School, 
Hyde Park.— W. W. Dixon is prac- 
ticing law with Calhoun, Lyford & 
Sheear, The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. — 
A. S. Gilman is in charge of the bond 
department of Gilman Son & Co., 55 
William St., New York City. — Parker 
Whitney is engaged in ranching at 
Rocklin, Cal. — F. W. Aldred is an in- 
surance broker; address, 27 Pine St., 
New York City.—J. O. Wells is a 
manufacturer of hosiery, St. Joseph, 
Mich. — R. J. Davis is professor elect 
of English and History, at Guilford 
College, N. C.— Donald Scott is in 
the circulation department of The Cen- 
tury Co., New York City. —H. S. 
Hirshberg is in the office of the State 
Library, Albany, N. Y.—E. Sachs 
has received his degree of M. D. from 
Johns Hopkins. His standing among 
the first six in the class entitled him to 
an appointment in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital; but he had previously re- 
ceived a two and a half year appoint- 
ment at the Mt. Sinai Hospital, New 
York. — H. G. Robinson is engaged in 
the shoe manufacture with Burley 
& Stevenson, Newburyport. — H. R. 
Mayo is practicing law at 333 Union 
St., Lynn. — J. C. Bartlett is practicing 
law with Matz, Fisher & Boyden, 107 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.—H. C. 
Boynton is engaged in the mining busi- 
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ness at Silver Prune, Colo.—T. B. 
Shertzer is engaged in the New York 
Rapid Transit R. R. Commissioners’ 
office. —H. H. Fiske is in Los An- 
geles, Cal.; address, 1113 West 9th 
St.—N. A. Egbert has returned from 
Siberia, and at the present time is in 
the West.—C. L. Adams is doing 
missionary work in Kansas. — A. M. 
Chandler is practicing law at 23 Court 
St., Boston. — A. M. Fairlie is chief 
chemist in the North American Powder 
Co., Grand Encampment, Wyo. — A. 
V. Brower is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, Utica, N. Y. —R. 
M. Mahoney is practicing law; address, 
12 Lynde St., Salem.—N. Allison is 
practicing medicine in St. Louis; ad- 
dress, 5003 McPherson Ave.—M. 
Seasongood is with Paxton & Warren- 
ton, United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
As Secretary, he is about to publish a 
report of the Harvard Law School, 
Class of 1903.— E. E. Goodhue has 
returned to Boston after three years as 
paymaster on the U. S. naval ship in 
Pago Pago, Samoa. — Mail matter sent 
to the following members has been re- 
turned. The Secretary will be glad to 
receive, either from the men them- 
selves or from any one, information as 
to the correct addresses: James A. 
Aborn, G. A. Anderegg, A. M. Rock, 
C. J. Kullmer, G. E. Hawkins, R. M. 
Shafeer, C.J. Lane, W.H. Atwill, G. S. 
Lindenkohl, G. F. W. Mark, H. D. 
Symonds, S. E. Williams, H. L. 
Hughes, J H. Holmes. 


1901. 
H. B. CLarke, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York. 

About 250 members attended the 
Triennial festivities, June 27 to 29, in- 
elusive. Beginning with a reception 
on Monday morning, and ending with 
a dinner on Wednesday night, the 
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celebration was a pronounced success. 
By 11 a. mM., Monday, June 27, the 
reception rooms in the Exchange 
Club, Boston, reserved for ’01, were 
comfortably filled with members of the 
Class who had assembled from all parts 
of the globe to exchange greetings 
with their classmates for the first time 
since graduation. Two punch bowls 
were kept filled throughout the day, 
and from noon until 2.30 p. M. a lunch 
was served. Class insignia and notices 
were distributed to all. The recep- 
tion did not break up until 6. p.m. At 
7.30 p. M. the Class assembled in front 
of the Public Library, and marched 
200 strong to Symphony Hall, where 
Grads’ Night of the “Pop” concerts 
was thoroughly enjoyed. The next 
morning, June 28, the steamer New 
Brunswick left Lincoln Wharf for Mis- 
ery Island, having on board about 200 
members of 01 and 150 members of 
98, the latter celebrating their Sexten- 
nial. A brass band accompanied them. 
Arriving off the Misery Island Club at 
about 12.30 Pp. M., after a most enjoy- 
able trip down the Harbor, both 
Classes, headed by the band, disem- 
barked and marched to the Club 
House, where a luncheon was served. 
During the afternoon many forms of 
amusements were indulged in, the 
chief events being a baseball game and 
a relay race between representatives of 
701 and ’98. In the former, ’98 won 
by the score of 3 to 1, and in the lat- 
ter the last man in the ’01 relay crossed 
the finish line about 25 yards ahead of 
his rival from ’98. The ’01 baseball 
team was composed of the following: 
MacDonald, pitcher; Fotch, catcher; 
Kendall, 1b; Keene, 2b; Coolidge 
(capt.), 3b; Putnam, ss; MacNamara, 
lf; Jaynes, cf; Bertholf, rf. The ’01 
relay team consisted of W. G. Clerk, 
C. J. Swan, J. Lawrence, Jr., and J. 
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W. Hallowell. During the return trip 
in the evening on the New Brunswick 
supper was served early, after which 
songs, close harmony, and cheers were 
in order continually, until the landing 
was made, at 10.30 Pp. mM. On Wed- 
nesday, Commencement Day, the Class 
again assembled at about noon, in Hol- 
lis 11, where a spread was served, and 
a foundation laid for the Class dinner. 
During the afternoon the ’01 crew, 
composed of Locke, stroke; Lawrence, 
7; McConnell, 6; Gray, 5; Burton, 4; 
Blake, 3; Wheelwright 2; Hawkins, 
bow; and Goodwin, coxswain, neatly 
defeated the ’98 crew in two quarter- 
mile brushes on the Charles. The 
last event of the Celebration — the 
Class dinner — proved a fitting climax 
to the previous festivities. By 6.30 
p. M. the large reception rooms in the 
Exchange Club were crowded with an 
enthusiastic throng, and at 7 o’clock, 
when the orchestra, hired for the occa- 
sion, led the procession to the banquet 
hall, 232 members fell into line. J. W. 
Hallowell presided; an excellent Class 
Poem was read by W. B. Wheelwright, 
and songs, speeches, or recitations were 
given by J. Lawrence, Jr., Gerald 
Blake, Locke, Livermore, Logan, 
Camprubi, Dexter, Swift, Lyman, and 
Burke. The father of the Class Baby, 
Charles Fletcher Shaw, was presented 
with a silver porringer for his son, Oli- 
ver, and amid great enthusiasm “ set 
the kid’s hair” with a bumper drunk 
through a nursing-tube. The ’01 din- 
ner was visited by a delegation from 
98, which was dining two floors be- 
low in the same building. The com- 
pliment was returned by a ’01 delega- 
tion headed by Camprubi, who typi- 
fied our wonderful Class spirit by giv- 
ing his now famous “Fire Dance ” 
much to the wonderment and admira- 
tion of 98. At midnight, nine rousing, 
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long “ Harvards,” three times three, 
and nine long “ Ones ” closed the Tri- 
ennial Celebration — F. C. W. Parker 
is assistant pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Chicago, Ill.—R.H. Dana, 
Jr., has gone to Paris to study at the 
Beaux Arts.—G. H. Montague is 
with Simpson, Thacher, Baraum & 
Bartlett, lawyers, 25 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y.; while studying in the Law 
School he also acted as an assistant in 
Economics 1. In March, 1904, he 
wrote and published a book entitled 
“Trusts of To-Day” (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.). — M. D. Miller is with the 
Boston Investigator Co., Appleton St., 
Boston. 
1902. 
BARRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
358 Marlboro St., Boston. 

J. L. Motley has entered the law 
office of Storey, Thorndike, and Palm- 
er, Boston. — W. Fischel has charge 
of the Harvard exhibit at the St. Louis 
Exposition. —H. T. Fick has taught 
Classics in Mr. Stone’s School, Boston, 
1903-04. — A. O. Bigney is Instructor 
in Mathematics at the Kansas City, 
Mo., High School. — A. S. Bailey is 
with Fox, Duffield & Co., publishers, 
New York City.—F. R. Boyd has 
taught Classics in Betts Academy, 
Stamford, Conn., since 1902; he expects 
to enter the Harvard Law School in 
1905.— E. W. Griffiths went to the 
Cambridge Manual Training School in 
1903 to teach English and History. — 
R. A. Grosenbaugh has been (1903-04) 
teacher in the High School at East 
Orange, N. J.— B. H. A. Groth has 
taught German as substitute at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, 1903-04. — W. 
E. MeNeill has been teacher of Eng- 
lish in Bates College, Lewiston, Me., 
—J. J. Maloney taught Classics, 
Mathematics, and History in the High 
School, Abington, during 1902-03; the 
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past year, 1903-04, he has been con- 
nected with the Boston American. — 
G. C. St. John has been teaching Eng- 
lish in the Adirondack-Florida School, 
1903-04.— H. S. Pollard went to Nas- 
sau, Bahama Islands, as companion 
during winter of 1903-04.— A. M. 
Butler, who was teaching Physics in 
Smith Academy, St. Louis, Mo., 1903- 
04, is engaged to teach in the Nautical 
Preparatory School, 1904-05. — C. C. 
Colby has been manager of a Boys’ 
Summer Camp at Belgrade, Me., since 
1902; he is still in the Harvard Law 
School. — J. A. Gibson was a second- 
year Graduate Student and Assistant 
in Chemistry in Harvard University, 
1903-04. — E. H. Greene is with the 
Hurley Shoe Co., Rockland. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec. 
43 Ware Hall, Cambridge. 

Holworthy 22 was open for the 
Class on Commencement Day, and 
some two hundred men were there in 
the course of the day. No business 
meeting was held.—C. W. Barry is 
with L. T. Cushing, Glendive, Mon- 
tana. — G. F. Belden is electrical engi- 
neer with Los Angeles R. R. Co., 2636 
South Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
—H. C. DeLong is with the Maine 
Tourmaline Co.—L. J. Eddy is 
going to practice law in Fall River. — 
E. W. Foote is with the American 
Woolen Co., 66 Leonard St., N. Y. 
City.—S. Ford, 139 Adams St, 
Chicago, is with the Merchants’ Loan 
& Trust Co., Chicago, Ill.— E. H. 
Abbot, Jr., received his A. B. at Com- 
mencement, and will enter the Law 


School. 
1904. 
R. S. WALLACE, Sec. 
Freeport, N. Y. 
A record of the Class dinner is 
printed in “Student Life.” The fol- 
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lowing addresses and probable occupa- 
tions of 1904 men have been received: 
Law: J. H. Stone, 30 Laurel St., 
Malden; Harv. Law Sch.— W. C. 
Saeger, Saegerstown, Pa. ; Harv. Law 
Sch. — H. W. Mason, 9 Highland St., 
Hyde Park.—Parmly Hanford, 38 
W. 71st St., New York, N. Y.— A. 
D. Ficke, 1208 Main St., Davenport, 
Ia.— R. W. Bourne, Bourne ; Harv. 
Law Sch.—R. M. de Acosta, 48 W. 
47th St., New York, N. Y. — Nathan 
Pereles, Jr., 535 Astor St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; Harv. Law Sch. —J. V. Gano, 
College Hill, Cincinnati, O.— W. H. 
L. Bell, Winona, Minn. ; Harv. Law 
Sch.— Hugh Abbott, Gouverneur, 
N. Y. — R. R. Alexander, Minerva, O. 
—A. H. Smith, Hempstead, L. L., 
N. Y.—E. C. Demoss, Cambridge ; 
Harv. Law Sch. —Frederic Viaux, 
10 Brimmer St., Boston. — H. H. Bal- 
lard, Jr., 247 South St., Pittsfield. — 
J.N. Johnson, 124 South St., Concord, 
N. H.— F. J. O’Connor, 40 Fairmount 
St., Lawrence ; Harv. Law Sch. — A. 
VY. Baird, Akron, O. — R. W. Kelso, 
Peoria, Ill. —H. De H. Hughes, Se- 
attle, Wash. ; Harv. Law Sch. — L. P. 
Carr, 18 Shepard St., Cambridge. — 
F. W. Catlett, Wellsville, O. ; Harv. 
Law Sch. Medicine: W. S. Whitte- 
more, 36 Irving St., Cambridge ; 
Harv. Med. Sch. —J. B. Swift, Jr., 
465 Beacon St., Boston. — L. F. Rains- 
ford, 209 E. 16th St., New York, 
N. Y. —E. L. Oliver, 27 Brimmer St., 
Boston. Teaching and Study: Alex- 
ander Forbes, Milton ; Graduate Sch. 
—S. C. Legh, graduate study. — E. 
R. Vinal, 355 Medford St., Somerville; 
Grad. Sch. — F. H. Wesson, 220 Maple 
St., Springfield ; Bussey Inst. — C. H. 
Hickey, 36 Evans St., New Dorchester. 
—John Nolen, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Grad. Sch., landscape architect. — R. 
G. Fuller, Milton Road, Brookline. — 
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H. F. Preston, New Ipswich, N. H. ; 
teacher in the Lake Forest, Il1., School. 
— Reginald Foster, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H.— A. L. Bennett, 174 
Arlington St., Wollaston ; teaching. — 
A.W. Belding, 2141 Fifth Ave., Troy, 
N. Y.— Harold Peabody, 183 Marl- 
boro St., Boston; philanthropy and 
sociology. — F. H. Fobes, Box 9, Lex- 
ington ; Rhodes Scholar. Univ. of Ox- 
ford, Eng. — K. K. Smith, 150 Roch 
St. Fall River, teaching.—J. K. 
Jackson, Abingdon, Ill. ; teacher at 
Lebanon Valley Coll., Annville, Pa. 
— W. L. Russell, 1108 Mass. Ave., Ar- 
lington ; teaching. — T. C. Williams, 
Rockhill, S. C.; teaching. — U. H. 
Nicholson, Ingalls, Ind. ; teaching. — 
E. L. Porter, 22 Church St., Spring- 
field ; teaching. — David Fliegelman, 
Walpole ; teaching. —L. H. Reuter, 
8 Herbert St., Dorchester ; teaching. 
Miscellaneous. G. O. Winston, 57 W. 


46th St., New York, N. Y.—G. F, 
Roughan, 42 Monument Sq., Charles- 


town. — J. B. Hutchinson, 8 Hubbard 
Park, Cambridge. — R. P. Ferry, 19 
Woodland St., Milwaukee, Wis. — R. 
S. Wallace, Freeport, L. I, N. Y. 
—G. H. Clarke, Ayer; expects to 
travel. — W. G. Chard, 259 North St., 
Buffalo, N. Y.—A. F. Blanchard, 
159 Upland Road, Cambridge. — L. 
G. Dodge, Wenham Depot. — Leonard 
Carpenter, 420 N. Cascade Ave., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. — A. W. Belcher, 
Plymouth. — F. U. Barstow, 22 Wash- 
ington St., Dorchester. — C. T. Hawes, 
229 Winter St., Fall River; will 
travel in Europe. — A. D. Estabrook, 
101 Washington Ave., Cambridge. — 
C. E. Marsh, 15 Cass St., Melrose. — 
E. P. Cole, Watertown. — H. C. Cha- 
pin, 97 Lake View Ave., Cambridge ; 
chemist. — D. A. Clarke, Fiskeville, 
R. I. — W. W. Farnum, 107 Highland 
St., Brockton; chemist.—R. C. 
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Kibbey, Marshalltown, Ia. ; scientific 
agriculture. Engineering and archi- 
tecture: C. E. Tirrell, S. Weymouth. 
— W. B. Cook, 71 Appleton St., Cam- 
bridge. —E. L. Burnham, Berwyn, 
Pa. ; studies engineering at Cornell. 
—H. D. Brandyce, 27 E. 74th St., 
New York, N. Y.; naval architect. — 
E. B. Van Winkle, Jr., 03 ; 115 E. 
70th St., New York, N. Y. ; architect. 
—S. C. Smith, 03, 6 Sibley Pl., Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; landscape architect. 
—L. A. Hackett, Auburndale ; engi- 
neering. — L. W. Bickley, 2223 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; electrical en- 
gineering.— A. A. Thayer, 304 Oak 
St., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O.; ma- 
chine work.— T. W. Sears, Charles 
St., Brookline ; landscape architect. 
— C. A. Garfield, 37 Irving St., Cam- 
bridge ; civil engineering. — Maurice 
Ferber, 89 Waumbeck St., Boston; 
studies at Lawrence Se. Sch. — E. S. 
Harrison, 3747 Westminster PIl., St. 
Louis, Mo. ; engineering. —C. C. Col- 
burn, 94 Prescott St., Clinton ; land- 
scape architect.—H. M. Hale, 73 
Park St., Somerville ; civil engineer. 
—E. N. Smith, Berlin, Conn. ; civil 
engineer. — Louis Ross, Cambridge ; 
engineer. — H. W. Smith, Abingdon, 
Ill.; engineer. Journalism: H. C. 
Libby, 7 Highwood St., Waterville, 
Me.—C. E. Lakeman, New York ; 
with Review of Reviews, 13 Astor PI. 
—E. O. Hall, 1708 Muuana Ave., 
Honolulu, H. I.— F. A. Perine, 110 
Huron St., Albion, Mich. ; acting ed- 
itor of Albion Daily Recorder. Busi- 
ness: S. A. Welldon; General Offices, 
Great Northern Ry. Co.—G. R. Wal- 
worth, Branford, Conn.; with Malle- 
able Iron Fittings Co. — C. S. Walker, 
74 Dexter St., Malden; with N. Y. 
Edison Co. — J.T. Soutter, 2d, 50 E. 
34th St., New York, N. Y.; railroad- 
ing.—H. O. Sebring, Sebring, O. ; 
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manufacturing. — W. E. Sachs, 46 W. 
70th St., New York, N. Y. ; banking. 
—J.C. R. Palmer, Andover ; N. Y. 
Telephone Co.—R. M. Odell, Con- 
cord, N. C.; cotton mfg., with Odell 
Mfg. Co.— Ralph May, 30 Middle 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. — George Ken- 
yon, 170 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; clothing mfr.—C. E. Green- 
wood, 242 Lexington St., E. Boston. 
— J. R. Graves, Stirling City, Cal. — 
W. C. Durfee, 2d, 81 Sedgwick St., 
Jamaica Plain. —H. C. DeLong, 58 
Roslin St., New Dorchester; with 
Maine Tourmaline Co.— W. J. Clo- 
thier, Wynnewood, Pa. ; banking. — T. 
R. Clark, 122 South Ave., Bradford, 
Pa.; oil producer.— Ralph Sanger, 
St. Paul, Minn. ; Great Northern Ry. 
Co. — F. W. Piper, 47 Milk St., New- 
buryport. — Livingston Davis, 215 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — C. E. 
Andrews, Jr., New Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
lumber. — T. D. Robinson, 160 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; real estate. 
—E. R. McCarthy, Auburn, N. Y. ; 
wholesale business. — E. H. Peirce, 4 
Hampshire St., Everett ; commercial 
chemistry. — J. W. Helburn, 310 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — W. 
W. Fisher, 2128 Central Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ; mercantile business. — 
K. B. Lewis, 279 Farrington St., Wol- 
laston ; with Bethlehem, Pa., Steel Co. 
— Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Ill.; 
banking. —R. G. Whiting, Auburn- 
dale. — B. P. P. Moseley, Newbury- 
port ; with F. S. Moseley & Co., 50 
Congress St., Boston. — W. A. Gray, 
756 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; book 
publisher.—J. L. Stone, care of Wright 
Wire Co., Palmer ; wire-rope mfr. — 
J. M. Hughes, Saugus.— F. G. Ma- 
comber, Jr., 463 Beacon St., Boston ; 
insurance. — Roger Pierce, Milton ; 
with S. S. Pierce Co., Boston. —C. D. 
Murphy, 925 W. High St., Mt. Ver- 
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non, O.— A. E. Swan, 25 Waban St., 
Roxbury ; telephone. — J. E. Switzer, 
467 Elm St., Chicago, Ill. ; mfg. —G. 
T. Otis, 13 Astor St., Chicago, Ill. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Law School, 1904, addresses: H. C. 
Shaw, ’01, 17 Forest St., Cambridge. — 
Waddill Catchings, ’01, 235 W. 103d 
St., New York, N. Y.—S. S Low- 
enthal, Rochester, N. Y¥.—G. A. 
Welch, 102 Ingleside Ave., Cleveland, 
O.—C. L. Hildreth, Westford. — 
H. A. Yeomans, ’00, 2805 Summit 
Ave., Spokane, Wash.— B. H. L 
Brown, 37 Montague St., Charleston, 
S. C.—E. E. Franchot, ’02, 290 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. —H. J. 
Elam, 1320 Parks Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. — C. G. Dall, 321 Guerrero St., 
San Francisco, Cal.— C. F. Taplin, 
Cleveland, O.—G. F. Davis, s ’01, 
Windsor, Vt. — B. J. Thompson, For. 
est City, Ia. — C. W. Hobbs, Jr., ’02, 
24 Dean St., Worcester. — W. P. 
Everts, 00, 105 Munroe St., Roxbury. 
— H.C. Horack, Madison, Wis., in. 
structor in law at Univ. of Wisconsin. 
— W.B. Davis, 820 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. — E. L. Brune, 824 
Grove St., San Francisco, Cal. — T. R. 
Powell, 166 College St., Burlington, 
Vt., in office of Powell & Powell. — 
D. G. McCarty, Emmetsburg, Ia. — 
L. B. Wehle, ’02, Louisville Trust 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky. — W. H. Whit- 
ing, State Mutual Bldg., Worcester. — 
R. O. Wells, Hartford, Conn. — G. W. 
Gordon, Chicago, Ill.— W. N. Hoh- 
feld, 823 Fillmore St., San Francisco, 
Cal.— H. W. Ballantine, ’00, 202 
Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. — 
E. S. Chase, Providence, R. I. — H. F. 
Lyman, Boston. — W. L. Frost, 233 
Ohio Ave., Providence, R.I.— W. B.C. 
Pilcher, Nashville, Tenn. — J. O. Dier, 
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Golden, Colo. — Jewel Alexander, San 
Francisco, Cal. — D. S. McWilliams, 
3961 Lake Ave., Chicago, Ill. — A. P. 
Redman, Clark St., Lexington. — C. O. 
Swain, 00, Buffalo, N. Y. —H. V. 
Poor,’01,1 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. —G. V. Wiborn, 253 Alexander 
St., Rochester, N. Y. — L. A. Rogers, 
’02, 6 Robinwood Ave., Jamaica Plain. 
—H. L. Shattuck, ’01, 135 Marlboro 
St., Boston, with Ropes, Gray & Gor- 
ham. — E. C. Stern, ’01, 149 Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. — H. J. Wins- 
low, 02, 152 Magazine St., Cambridge. 
— Walter Shuebruk, ’02, 44 Virginia 
St., Dorchester, with Stone, Dallinger 
& Bancroft, 28 State St., Boston. 
Medical School, 1904, addresses: 


E. D. Hurley, 143 Bolton St., S. Bos- 
ton. — Louis Arkin, 100 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. — A. W. Foss, E. 
Raymond, Me. — H. C. Messinger, 64 
Whiting St., Roxbury; house officer, 
Carney Hospital.— W. F. Farmer, 
Tewksbury. — H. M. Field, 10 Mel- 


ville Ave., Dorchester. — F. E. Clow, 
Elliot Hospital, Manchester, N. H. — 
D. S. Luce, Vineyard Haven. — Royal 
Hatch, Strafford, Vt. — H. W. Ellam, 
24 Jaques Ave., Worcester. — L. G. 
Beeley, ’00, 521 Haverhill St., Law- 
rence; house officer, Boston City Hos- 
pital. — J. T. Williams, 74 School St., 
Roxbury. — J. A. Young, Box 2, 
Warren, R. I.; medical externe, Car- 
ney Hospital, S. Boston. —C. B. Rus- 
sell, Randolph.— F. A. Fearney, Lake- 
wood, R. I. —J. P. Lewis, 23 Kerwin 
St., Dorchester. — J. D. Barney, ’00, 
34 Perrin St., Roxbury. —L. F. Cu- 
sick, Nahant. — W. E. Eaton, Bos- 
ton — E. H. Place, Francistown, N. H. 
— W. B. Robbins, ’99, Weston. 
Divinity School, 1904, addresses : J.F. 
Wenchel, 19 Albano St., Roslindale, 
Boston. — C. W. Cauble, Manton, R. I. 
— E. C. Davis, Billerica. — H. L. Cal- 
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houn, teaching in Kentucky Univ., 
Lexington, Ky.—J. H. Holmes, ’02, 
2 Butler St., Dorchester. — P. S. 
Bridenbaugh, 228 S. 6th St., Reading, 
Pa.— F. B. Blodgett, ¢ 03, canon of 
All Saints Cathedral, Albany, N. Y. 
— W. M. Crane, ’02, 15 Everett St., 
Cambridge; studying in Germany. 

Graduate School, 1904, addresses: 
Manton Copeland, 40 Winthrop St., 
Taunton; biology. — John Daniels, 20 
Union Park St., Boston; Harvard Fel- 
low at South End House. 

Dental School, 1904. A. ¥. Perkins, 
21 Highland St., Brockton. —E. B. 
Wyman, Sebec, Me. — Benjamin 
Tishler, 238 W. Canton St., Boston. 

Judge William Cune Holbrook, L.S., 
’66, of the New York court of special 
sessions, died in New York, March 26, 
1904. He was the son of ex-Gov. 
Frederick and Harriet Goodhue Hol- 
brook, of Brattleboro, Vt., where he 
was born, July 14, 1842. He began a 
business career in Boston, but on the 
breaking out of the Civil War returned 
to Brattleboro, where he enlisted as a 
private in Co. F, 4th Vermont Volun- 
teers. He was soon made Ist lieu- 
tenant, and then acting adjutant of the 
regiment. Heafterward became major 
of the 7th Vermont. He was commis- 
sioned colonel of the 7th Vermont in 
August, 1862, serving in that rank and 
as brigade commander until the close 
of the war. Hethen entered Harvard 
Law School. He went in 1868 to New 
York, where he was admitted to the 
bar. Since that time he had made 
New York his home. Col. Holbrook 
was a member of numerous civil and 
military organizations, including the 
military order of the Loyal Legion, 
the Grand Army, the societies of the 
Army of the Potomac, of the 19th army 
corps, and of the Vermont officers, the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
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New York, and the New England So- 
ciety. 

W. F. Garcelon, / ’95, of Boston, is 
secretary of the Massachusetts Club. 

T. M. Babson, L. S. 67, is head of 
the newly organized Law Department 
of the city of Boston. 

W. A. Haggerty, Div. Sch. ’03, is 
pastor of the Hope Chapel, a branch 
of the Old South Church, on Shawmut 
Ave., Boston. 

Joseph Henry Osgood, s ’58, died at 
Peabody on May 18. He was senior 
member of the firm of Joseph H. Os- 
good & Co. of 100 Milk St., Boston, 
dealers in printers’ supplies. He made 
a special study of chemistry and was 
graduated from the Harvard Scientific 
School in 1858. He devoted his atten- 
tion to chemistry up to the Rebellion, 
when he enlisted for a period of nine 
months in Company C of the Fifth 
Mass. Vols. While the company was 
stationed at New Berne, N. C., he was 
detailed to the hospital service, in 
which he remained until the end of his 
nine months. He then began manu- 
facturing printers’ rollers, and con- 
tinued in that business until his death. 
He leaves one son, William H. Osgood. 

Dr. J. A. Richan, d ’98, is practicing 
at Ulmer Block, Rockland. 

Henry Young, L. S. ’63, is counsel 
of the city of Newark, N. J. 

G. E. Hathaway, Div. Sch. ’04, is 
pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church, Leicester. 

William Collins Whitney, L. S., 63, 
died in New York City, Feb. 2, 1904. 
He was born in Conway, July 15, 1841, 
the son of Gen. James S. Whitney. 
Graduated at Yale in 1863, and after 
study at the Harvard Law School prac- 
ticed law in New York. Was active 
asa Democratic politician and in pros- 
ecuting the Tweed Ring ; corporation 
counsel, 1875-82; secretary of the 





U. S. Navy in Cleveland’s cabinet, 
1885-89; promoter of the Metropolitan 
Street Ry. Co. of New York City. He 
married (1) Flora Payne, in 1869, who 
died in 1892, leaving four children ; 
and (2) Mrs. Edith S. (May) Ran- 
dolph. 

C. H. Cooper, L. S. ’73, succeeds 
the late H. A. Clapp, ’60, as clerk of 
the Mass. Supreme Court. 

William Baldwin Ross, / ’54, died in 
New York, Jan. 14. He was born 
there Nov. 13, 1831, the son of Samuel 
T. Ross. He graduated at Yale, 1852, 
being a member of Delta Kappa, Al- 
pha Sigma Phi, Psi Upsilon, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and Skull and Bones. In 
1852-53 he studied law at the Albany 
Law School, and was admitted to the 
bar. He continued his study with B. 
D. Silliman of New York, and later at 
Harvard, receiving the degree of LL.B. 
from Harvard in 1854. He practiced 
with Silliman, then began business for 
himself and followed his profession up 
to the time of his last illness. He was 
a member of the University, Union, 
and Yale Clubs, the American Geo- 
graphical and New York Historical 
Societies, the Down Town Association, 
and the Suburban Riding and Driving 
Club. He was unmarried. 

The Royal Institution, London, has 
elected Prof. E. C. Pickering, s ’65, 
director of the Harvard Observatory, 
and Prof. J. M. Crafts, s 58, honorary 
members. 

A. G. Mayer, p ’97, has been ap- 
pointed curator of the Marine Labor- 
atory of the Carnegie Institution at 
Tortugas, Fla. 

Prof. G. H. Parker, s 87, of Har- 
vard University, gave in May, at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, a course of six lectures on 
“ Human Sense Organs and their Evo- 
lution.” 
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Col. Thomas Cogswell, L. S. ’66, 
died at Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H., 
on Feb. 16, 1904. He was born at 
Gilmanton, Feb. 8, 1841 ; graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1862 ; served in the 15th 
New Hampshire Vols. under Gen. 
Banks ; studied law ; practiced at Gil- 
manton ; held many town offices ; was 
Democratic candidate for governor in 
1886 ; member of the legislature and 
State senate ; U.S. pension agent at 
Concord, N. H.; department com- 
mander of the G. A. R. He married 
(1) Florence Mooens, who died in 
1902 ; and (2) Carrie Jones, in 1903. 

C. W. Cabeen, p ’92, has received 
the Ph. D. degree from the University 
of Paris. 

Prof. E. S. Morse, A ’92, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the 
Swedish Society of Anthropology and 
Geography. 

Dr. J. H. Strong, m ’92, is a mem- 
ber of the East Boston Board of Trade; 
address, 821 Winthrop Ave., Beach- 
mont. 

Dr. Robert McClellan Read, m ’77, 
died in Los Angeles, Cal., on April 21. 
He went to California last autumn, 
accompanied by his wife, hoping that 
the mild climate there would prolong 
his life, but his decline was rapid. He 
was a son of the late Dr. William 
Read, for many years a physician of 
Boston, and once city physician of the 
municipality, and was born in Boston, 
Sept. 7, 1848. He was educated at 
the Brimmer School, and after a busi- 
ness career of several years, studied 
medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School, graduating in 1876. Until his 
departure for California, he was act- 
ively engaged in his profession, having 
offices at the Evans House, 175 Tre- 
mont St. He married Anne, daughter 
of the late Charles P. Lauriat of Med- 
ford, who survives him. 
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Washington University has con- 
ferred the degree of LL. D. on Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01. 

Henry Chase, L. S. ’52, died at Calais, 
Me., Feb. 12, 1904. He was born in 
Lyndon, Vt., Oct. 10, 1827, the second 
child of Gen. E. B. and Louisa Baldwin 
Chase. After graduating at Yale in 
1850, he studied law at Harvard for 
a few months and later at Sycamore, 
Vt., where he was admitted to the bar, 
April, 1857. In 1859 he went to Chi- 
cago and was in company with Col. 
Beveridge, afterward governor of that 
State. He returned to Lyndon on ac- 
count of his father’s failing health and 
lived in Lyndon until 1896. He was 
a lifelong Democrat and represented 
his town in the Maine legislature of 
1865. He was for several years select- 
man of Lyndon, also president of the 
Board of Trustees of Lyndon Academy, 
and for ten years president of the 
First Nat. Bank of Lyndon. During 
Cleveland’s second administration Mr. 
Chase was appointed Deputy Com- 
missioner of Immigration and for the 
last few years of his life he resided at 
Portland and also at Calais. He was 
married to Sarah W. Robinson of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 25, 1869, who 
survives him with their two sons and 
three daughters. 

Professors E. L. Mark and W. E. 
Castle, 93, of Harvard, are associates 
of the Station for Experimental Evo- 
lution of the Carnegie Institution. 

Holden Howard Hurt, / ’97, died on 
March 2, of pneumonia, after a short 
illness at his home in Kansas City, Mo. 
He graduated from William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo., in 1894, and en- 
tered the Law School here in the fall 
of that year. Since receiving his de- 
gree, he has been a practicing attor- 
ney in Kansas City, where he was born, 
Sept. 25, 1873. 
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Edward Knight Glezen, / ’73, born 
May 9, 1844, at Providence, R.I., 
died there on March 7, 1904. He was 
the son of Eben K. and Abby T. 
(Gibbert) Glezen, graduated from 
Brown in 1866, studied music, and 
then took up the law. After graduat- 
ing from the Harvard Law School in 
1873, he practiced in Providence. For 
thirty years he was organist of the 
Central Congregationalist Church, and 
he published “ Hymns of the Faith,” 
“ The Students’ Hymnal,” “The Aid 
to Praise,” and “ Psalms and Hymns.” 
While a student at Brown, he served 
in the U. S. Army. He was secretary 
of the R. I. Board of State House 
Commissioners, and was one of the 
earliest members of the Hope Club. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, has been 
elected corresponding member of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 

The National Academy of Sciences 
has recently elected the following 
members: Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69; 
Prof. W. F. Osgood, ’86; Prof. W. T. 
Councilman, h ’99, of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; and Prof. J. U. Nef, ’84, of 
the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Edward Henry Hill, m ’67, died 
at Lewiston, Me., July 17, 1904. He 
was born at Harrison, Me., May 7, 
1844; was educated at Bridgton 
Academy, Maine Central Institute, and 
Bowdoin College. In 1888 he founded 
the Maine Central General Hospital, of 
which he was the first president. He 
was a member of the Maine Medical 
Association, president of the Andro- 
scoggin Medical Association, and a 
Freemason. In 1872 he married Char- 
lotte C. Thompson, of Lewiston, who 
survives, with two daughters. 

Gen. E. R. Champlin, / ’80, is presi- 
dent of the Boston Club. 

Dr. T. B. Shea, m ’87, is Health 


Commissioner of Boston. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe, h ’59, is president 
of the Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston. 

Dr. J. M. Keniston, m ’71, is super- 
intendent of the Hartford, Conn., Hos- 
pital. 

Edward William Emery Tompson, 
1°70, died at Brookline on Feb. 1, 1904. 
He was born at Sanford, Me., and 
came to Boston when quite young. He 
was educated at Harvard, and was 
graduated from the Law School in the 
Class of 1870. He never actively prac- 
ticed that profession, however, as his 
time was largely taken up with his 
private business. For several years 
he served the town of Brookline as a 
member of the Tree Planting Com- 
mittee. He is survived by a widow, 
two sons, and one daughter. 

Dr. E. H. Stevens, m 67, has been 
reappointed a water commissioner of 
Cambridge for five years. 

Dr. Enoch Quimby Marston, m ’76, 
born at Center Sandwich, N. H., May 
20, 1847, died there Feb. 1,1904. He 
was the son of Elisha and Lucy Sophia 
(Ferris) Marston, and studied at Til- 
ton Seminary. From 1868 to 1871 he 
served in the U. S. Army; then he re- 
signed and devoted himself to medi- 
cine. After taking his degree in 1876 
he was resident physician at the Tewks- 
bury Almshouse. Then he spent three 
years as physician at the Worcester 
Insane Asylum. From 1881 to 1884 
he practiced at Lawrence; in the latter 
year he returned to Sandwich. On 
Dee. 21, 1880, he married Emma E. 
Cummings, of North Brookfield, who 
survives him. In 1897 he published 
“A General Chart of the Marston 
Family.” 

Augustine Jones, / 67, has resigned 
as principal of the Friends School, 
Providence, R. I., after 25 years’ ser- 
vice. 
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Dr. Jefferson Cushing Gallison, m 
95, born at Sebec, Me., Aug. 8, 1841, 
died at Franklin, Feb. 27, 1904. He 
was the son of John M. and Sarah Ann 
(French) Gallison. He graduated at 
the Boston University Medical School 
in 1875, at the Boston College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in 1888, at the 
Tufts Medical School in 1894, and at 
the Harvard Medical School in 1895. 
After short sojourns in Medway and 
Brookline, he established himself in 
Franklin about 1879, and remained 
there the rest of his life. He was 
instructor in surgery in Boston Uni- 
versity, and lecturer on surgical path- 
ology at Tufts. In 1890 he was 
appointed medical examiner for Nor- 
folk County. He was a director of 
several banks in Franklin, of the Frank- 
lin, Milford and Providence R. R., a 
member of the Mass. Legislature, 
chairman of the Franklin board of se- 
lectmen, member of the school board 
and of the town board of health, and 
of several medical societies. He was 
a Knight Templar, and 32d degree 
Mason, and an Odd Fellow. He mar- 
ried, in Portland, Me., Jan. 2, 1864, 
Ellen S. Burnell, who, with a daugh- 
ter, survives. 

H. N. Gay, p 96, has been created 
by the King of Greece a Knight of the 
Royal Order of the Saviour. 

Dr. Daniel Francis Murphy, m ’87, 
died at Danvers, Jan. 30, 1904. He 
was born in Malden, April 11, 1860 ; 
was graduated from the Harvard Med- 
ical School in 1887, and two years 
later began practice in Woburn. He 
had served Woburn as city physician. 
He is survived by a widow. 

Oxford University has conferred the 
honorary degree of D. C. L. on Jules 
Cambon, h ’99, who is French Ambas- 
sador in London, and on W. D. How- 
ells, h ’67. 
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Dr. Sereno Edwards Dwight Bum- 
stead, m 744, died at South Framing- 
ham, Feb. 14, 1904. He was born at 
Boston, March 10, 1823, and after 
graduating from the Medical School 
in 1844, he was for some time a physi- 
cian at Port au Prince; later he settled 
in Malden. 

The new chemical laboratory of the 
University of Utrecht, named in honor 
of Prof. J. H. van’t Hoff, h ’01, has 
been formally opened. On the occasion 
Prof. van’t Hoff was given the honor- 
ary doctorate by the university. 

Dr. Enoch Freeman Bradford, m 
’69, born at Turner, Me., Sept. 24, 
1835, died at Mechanic Falls, Me., 
Feb. 8, 1904. He settled in Mechanic 
Falls in 1871. He was educated in 
the public schools, at Lewiston Falls 
Academy, and at Tufts College, gradu- 
ating from the last in 1867. He leaves 
a widow and daughter. 

Dr. C. S. Minot, p ’78, is a member 
of the Commission for Neurological 
Research, appointed by the Interna- 
tional Association of Academies. 

Dr. Israel Thorndike Dana, m ’50, 
one of the best known Maine physicians, 
died in Portland, Me., April 13, 1904. 
Born in Marblehead, June 6, 1827, 
he graduated at the Harvard Med- 
ical School in 1849. He then studied 
a year at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York and two years 
at Paris and Dublin. He was one of 
the founders of the Maine General 
Hospital and of the Maine Medical 
Association. Forseveral years he was 
professor of Materia Medica at the 
Maine Medical School, Brunswick. 
He was president of the Maine Med- 
ical Association and of the County 
Medical Society, and a member of the 
Association of American Physicians. 
He leaves a widow, two sons, and a 
daughter. 
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John Andrew Peters, L. S. 43, born 
at Ellsworth, Me., Oct. 9, 1822, died 
at his home in Bangor, Me., April 2, 
1904. He graduated at Yale in 1842, 
and after a course in law at Harvard, 
he began practice at Bangor, Me. He 
was state senator in 1862 and 1863, and 
representative in 1864; appointed at- 
torney-general of the state in 1864, and 
held office until 1867. Then he was 
elected a member of congress, which 
office he held until 1873. In May, 1873, 
he was appointed a justice of the su- 
preme court of Maine, and held this 
position until 1883, when he was elected 
chief justice of the supreme judicial 
court of the state. He retired from the 
bench in 1900. He married (1) Mary 
Ann Hathaway, Sept. 2, 1846, who 
died in 1847; and (2) Fannie E. Rob- 
erts, who survives with two daughters. 

Dr. F. A. Bragg, m ’94, of Foxboro, 
is medical examiner for the 6th Nor- 
folk district. 

Charlton Thomas Lewis, h ’03, died 
at Morristown, N. J., May 26, 1904. 
He was born at West Chester, Pa., 
Feb. 25, 1834; graduated at Yale in 
1853; professor of mathematics at Ili- 
nois State University, and of Greek at 
Troy; U. S. deputy commissioner of 
internal revenue, 1863-64; practiced 
law; an editor of the New York Even- 
ing Post, 1870-71; an authority on life 
insurance and prisons. Revised “ An- 
drews and Stoddard’s Latin Diction- 
ary”; edited Harper’s “Book of 
Facts”; translated “‘ Bismarck’s Love 
Letters”; wrote a history of Germany. 
Received the LL. D. degree (Hon.) 
from Harvard in 1903. 

Columbia University has conferred 
the degree of LL.D. on C. F. McKim, 
h ’90, the New York architect. 

Franz Hugo Krebs, m ’59 died in 
Boston, April 22, 1904. Dr. Krebs 
was born in Sackish, Prussia, Dec. 3, 
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1823. He settled in Boston in 1849, 
and was graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School. For some years he 
was professor of obstetrics in the Bos- 
ton University School of Medicine. 
He was a member of the American 
Institute of Homoeopathy, of the 
Massachusetts Homoeopathic Medical 
Society, of the Boston Homoeopathic 
Medical Society, and of the Hahne- 
mann Medical Society. His daughter, 
Helen, married (1) W. R. Tyler, 74; 
and (2) Josiah Quincy, ’80. 

Dr. Everett Kimball, p ’02, is in-, 
structor in history at Smith College, 
Northampton. 

Dr. J. A. Walz, p ’95, is professor 
of German at Cornell. 

The address of Dr. C. H. Burr, s 79, 
is 115 Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Prof. Arthur William Palmer, p ’86, 
died at Urbana, IIl., Feb. 4, 1904. He 
was born at London, Eng., Feb. 17, 
1861; graduated B.S. at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1883; after receiving 
his S. D. at Harvard in 1886, he studied 
at Gottingen and Berlin. He was ap- 
pointed director of the department of 
chemistry at the University of Illinois 
in 1887; was promoted professor in 
1890 and served till his death. Since 
1895 he had charge of a chemical sur- 
vey of the waters of Illinois, and in 
1899 the trustees of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago engaged him to ex- 
amine the waters between Lake Michi- 
gan at Chicago, and the Mississippi at 
St. Lonis. Aug. 9, 1893, he married 
Anna F. Shattuck, who survives with 
one son. 

J. W. Mack, / ’87, has changed his 
address to 4641 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 

Dr. Theodore Frelinghuysen Breck, 
m °’66, medical examiner for the 
second Hampden district, died in 
Springfield, June 26. He was born 
in Vienna, N. Y., July 29, 1844, a de- 
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scendant in the eighth generation of 
Edward Breck of Lancaster, Eng., 
who settled in Dorchester in 1635. His 
great-great-grandfather was gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1742 and became 
a physician of prominence in western 
Massachusetts. His father, Dr. W. G. 
Breck, was graduated at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1854. Theodore F. 
Breck was educated in private schools 
and at Williston Seminary. He was 
graduated at the Medical School in 
1866 and went abroad to study in the 
hospitals of Vienna and Paris. Pre- 
vious to this he had served for some 
months in the Civil War as acting 
assistant surgeon in the U. S. Army. 
Upon his return from Europe in 1869 
he began his regular practice in Spring- 
field, which he continued until the time 
of his death. Since 1870 he had been 
surgeon of the Boston & Albany R. R., 
since 1877 medical examiner for the 
second district of Hampden County, 
and he had just resigned from the 
active staff of the Springfield Hospi- 
tal, after a service of 20 years. He 
belonged to the Mass. Medical Soci- 
ety, the Mass. Medico-Legal Society, 
the National Association of Railway 
Surgeons, the Hampden District Med- 
ical Society, of which he was president 
in 1888-89, and the Springfield Med- 
ical Club. In addition to this, he was 
a member and had been president of 
the Nayasset Club, was a director of 
the Chapin Bank, and was at one time 
on the advisory board of the Harvard 
Medical School. Dr. Breck was mar- 
ried, April 18, 1872, to Miss H. Cor- 
delia Townsend, daughter of the late 
Elmer Townsend of Boston. She sur- 
vives him with one son and one daugh- 
ter. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, has 
been elected corresponding member of 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 
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Dr. John Bernard Mahoney, m 87, 
of Medford, died there on April 21, 
1904. He was born in Peabody, 
June 27, 1862, and was educated in 
the public schools, and by a tutor. 
After graduating from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1887, he practiced 
two years in Malden, when he re- 
moved to Medford. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Medical Society, the 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association, 
the Malden and Medford Improve- 
ment societies, Medford Council, 
Knights of Columbus, Mystic Court, 
M. C. O. F.; Division 4, A. O. H., 
and was one of the committee of the 
District Nurse Association. In 1895 
and ’96 he was appointed city physi- 
cian. He was married to Katherine 
M. Houghton, in 1891, and she sur- 
vives him with a son. 

Samuel Davies Craig, / ’63, died 
April 10, 1904, in New York City. 
He was born there March 19, 1842. 
Although a graduate of the Harvard 
Law School he never practiced his 
profession. He married Ellen McD. 
Baylis, who survives him. At Quogue, 
L. L., Mr. Craig had a large country 
place where he spent the greater part 
of the year. He was a member of 
the Knickerbocker and Metropolitan 
Clubs. 

Frederic Dan Huntington, ¢ °42, 
died at Hadley, July 11, 1904. He 
was born there, May 29, 1819, the son 
of the Rev. Dan and Elizabeth Phelps 
Huntington. He graduated at Am- 
herst in 1839, at the Harvard Divin- 
ity School in 1842, and was ordained 
minister of the South Congregational 
Church, Boston. From 1855 to 1860 he 
was Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals and College Preacher at Har- 
vard. Then he left the Unitarian 


Church and was ordained an Episco- 
He was rector of 


pal priest in 1861. 
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Emmanuel Church, Boston, 1861-69, 
in the latter year being elected Bishop 
of Central New York, having his seat 
at Syracuse. He edited consecutively 
the Christian Register, the Monthly 
Religious Magazine, and the Church 
Monthly. He wrote more than 30 
religious books. In 1843 he married 
Hannah Sargent of Boston. Five 
children were born : Rev. Fr. J. O.S. 
Huntington, Superior of the Order of 
the Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y.; 
Rey. G. P. Huntington, ’64, who died 
on the same day as his father, late 
instructor of Hebrew in Dartmouth 
College; Miss Arrie Huntington, for 
several years school commissioner of 
Syracuse; Miss Mary Huntington, 
also of Syracuse; and Mrs. Archibald 
Sessions of Northampton. 

The Rev. J. C. Perkins, ¢ 91, of 
Portland, Me., has received the degree 
of D. D. from Bowdoin College. 

Russell Wheeler Davenport, h ’94, 
died in Philadelphia, March 2, 1904. 
He was born at Albany, N. Y., Nov. 
26, 1849, the son of the Rev. James R. 
and Mehitable (Whiting) Davenport. 
He was graduated from Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, in 
1871. After several years of study at 
the University of Berlin, Germany, he 
became, in 1874, superintendent of 
the Midvale Steel Works, Nicetown, 
Pa. In 1888 he accepted the post of 
assistant superintendent at the Bethle- 
hem Iron Works, and later was made 
vice-president of the company, which 
office he held until 1901. He intro- 
duced at Bethlehem the open-hearth 
process for the manufacture of steel 
armor plate and guns, and his attain- 
ments contributed materially to pro- 
ducing ordnanceand armor plates which 
successfully withstood the severe tests 
imposed by our government. In Oc- 
tober, 1903, he became general man- 
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ager and director of the Cramps’ Ship- 
building Co., and held the post until 
the time of his death. In 1894 the 
honorary degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred on him by Harvard University, 
and in 1898 a similar degree was con- 
ferred on him by Yale. His wife and 
one son survive him. 

S. W. Fenno, s ’04, will teach sci- 
ence in the Revere High School. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 

The 8th and 9th volumes of the Cen- 
tenary Edition of the Complete Works 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 721, are 
among the most important thus far 
issued. The former contains “ Letters 
and Social Aims,” the latter, “ Poems,” 
and it is especially in the latter that 
the lover of Emerson will find new ma- 
terial. Dr. Emerson, the editor, has 
printed the poems in a new order, has 
added a good many specimens of early 
verse, hitherto unpublished, and has 
supplied over 110 pages of notes. 
Among the additions are two short 
poems by Ellen Tucker, Emerson’s 
first wife. The notes are rich not only 
in information about the time and cir- 
cumstances of composition, and in ex- 
planation of names and allusions, but 
also in early versions, variants or sup- 
pressed portions of poems which have 
become household words. Here we 
find the germs of “ Monadnoce ” and of 
“ Merlin,” the prose rhapsody of “ Two 
Rivers,” and an unfinished “ Bacchus.” 
By the help of these notes one can for 
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the first time study the reaction be- 
tween Emerson’s poetic genius and its 
environment. Those who cling to the 
pathological origin of genius will 
find him a hard problem. Again, we 
must call attention to the model way 
in which the editor has performed his 
task. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 per vol.) 

J. H. Sears, ’89, has written a novel 
of suburban life entitled “A Box of 
Matches,” which will be published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Fisher Ames, 58, has compiled a 
manual on “ Bridge Whist.” (H. H. 
Carter & Co.: Boston.) 

A new edition of “ A Journey in the 
Seaboard Slave States,” a book writ- 
ten 50 years ago by the late F. L. 
Olmsted, h’64, has been brought out 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

No other volume of the excellent 
Cambridge Edition of the poets has 
been more welcome than that recently 
issued containing “ English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads,” edited from the 
collection of the late Prof. F. J. Child, 
46. The editing was done by his 
daughter, Mrs. Helen Child Sargent, 
and by Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82. 
The latter contributes an introduction 
in which he discusses the general pro- 
blems of the authorship and transmis- 
sion of ballads, and sets forth his views 
as to the qualities which distinguish 
ballads from ordinary lyric poetry. A 
glossary, notes, and a list of sources 
complete the work for the use of stu- 
dents. That Mr. Child’s monumental 
collection should at last be made ac- 
cessible is matter for hearty congratu- 
lation. To bring it within the compass 
of a single volume, only one reading 
of each of the 305 ballads is usually 
given, and the critical notes and intro- 
duction have been condensed. The 
result is a collection unapproached in 
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English, a collection which will take 
its place among the few indispensable 
books owned and read by scholars and 
gentlemen, and which, it is safe to pre- 
dict, will not be outworn. Mr. Child 
worked for more than his generation, 
and his editing in most cases was final. 
A characteristic portrait of him serves 
as the frontispiece. Commendation 
should be added for the thin opaque 
paper, the clear type, and the cloth 
binding provided by the publishers. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, $3.) 

R. M. Lovett, ’92, instructor in Eng- 
lish at the University of Chicago, has 
published through the Macmillan Co. 
his first novel, “ Richard Gresham.” 

Vol. x1, No.2, of the Bulletin of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, con- 
tains a monograph on Chimaeroids, by 
Samuel Garman, s ’75. 

Hasket Derby, m 58, has edited a 
recently discovered manuscript entitled 
“Le Forestier’s Relation, being the 
Autobiography and Voyages of Fran- 
gois Le Forestier (1749-1819), A Ref- 
ugee from Mauritius and a Teacher in 
New England.” (Boston Athenaeum.) 

The Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
Economics for May printed these arti- 
cles: “The End of the Mexican Dol- 
lar,” A. P. Andrew; “The Doctrine 
of the Distribution of Maintenance 
and Some of its Applications,” C. 
W. Mixter; “Precedents for Defin- 
ing Capital,” I. Fisher; “The New 
York Building Trades,” J. R. Com- 
mons; “The Variation of Productive 
Forces,” C. J. Bullock; “ Darwin’s 
Municipal Trade,” T. N. Carver. 

C. S. Dow, s ’97, is editor of the 
Technical World, issued by the Armour 
Institute, Chicago. 

“Niblick,” whose “ Hints to Golfers ” 
has been widely circulated, is the pseu- 
donym of C. S. Hanks, ’79. 
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Fox, Duffield & Co. are now the pub- 
lishers of the International Quarterly, 
the June-September number of which 
has several articles by Harvard men, 
viz: “Marquis Ito, the Japanese 
Statesman,” J. W. Foster, L. S., ’55 ; 
“Problems of the Negro,” C. W. 
Eliot, 53; “Herbert Spencer,” J. 
Royce; “The Higher Education of 
the Central West,” C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

“ Arcades Ambo ” is a little volume 
of verse by Richard Mott Gummere, 
Gr. Sch., and Charles Wharton Stork, 
p03. Some of the pieces were con- 
tributed to college papers. They have 
a genuine student flavor. They are 
not deep, although they sometimes 
skim deep subjects. Their good humor 
and lightness of touch give them the 
charm of pleasant acquaintance. Hor- 
ace echoes through them to an unusual 
degree in these days when he is un- 
known to most undergraduates. (H.W. 
Fisher & Co.: Philadelphia. Boards, 
privately printed.) 

Prof. W. N. Bates, ’90, has edited 
Euripides’s Iphigenia in Tauris, for the 
Greek series of which Prof. H. W. 
Smyth, ’78, is editor-in-chief. The 
work is carefully done, and, for its 
purposes, it is exhaustive, since Prof. 
Bates in his introduction covers not 
only the main points in connection with 
Euripides and Greek dramatic writers, 
but also stage practices and the metri- 
cal scheme of the play. He elucidates 
by footnotes difficulties in meaning, 
and adds a section of critical notes and 
an index. Praise should be given to 
the clear large type and the unglossed 
paper, which lift the book out of the 
common text-book class. (American 
Book Co.: New York. Cloth, small 
8vo.) 

“The Right Development of Mount 
Desert ” is a pamphlet by Pres. C. W. 
Eliot, ’53. 
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A. M. Eaton, / ’78, president of the 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
formity of Legislation, has reprinted 
from the Michigan Law Review, Jan., 
1904, “The Negotiable Instruments 
Law: Its History and its Practical 
Operation.” As acting chairman of 
the Committee on Uniform State 
Laws, he prepared the report sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association in 1903. 
He has also reprinted from the Colum- 
bia Law Review, April, 1904, “ Pro- 
posed Reform in Marriage and Divorce 
Laws.” 

Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, of Boston 
University, has reprinted from Bostonia 
his articles on “ Educational Advan- 
tagesin France for American Students.” 

For nearly a generation the student’s 
Shakespeare, edited by Dr. W. J. 
Rolfe, h 59, has held a high place. 
He has recently begun to revise it in 
so thoroughgoing a fashion as to pro- 
duce what is practically a new work. 
Dr. Rolfe has availed himself of the 
latest opinions on critical and textual 
matters, of which he embodies as much 
as is necessary to clear up the difficul- 
ties of the average intelligent reader. 
He wisely refers those who desire to 
pursue their studies exhaustively to Dr. 
Furness’s Variorum edition. The vol- 
umes lately received of Dr. Rolfe’s 
revision include Othello, Julius Caesar, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Hamlet 
(which has 350 pages), Twelfth Night, 
Macbeth, and The Tempest. The 
format is convenient for the pocket, 
the binding substantial, the price mod- 
erate. Each play is issued by itself. 
(American Book Co.: New York.) 

Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77, will 
furnish the “ Swinburne” in the Con- 
temporary Men of Letters series of 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Dr. James Sullivan, ’94, of the New 
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York High School of Commerce, has 
prepared a series of “ Facsimiles of the 
Riant Manuscripts in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library for the Use of Students in 
Paleography.”’ 

“ Massachusetts,” by Prof. Edward 
Channing, ’78, and ‘ Rhode Island,” 
by I. B. Richman, are promised in the 
American Commonwealths series. 

‘‘ Harvard and the Individual,” by 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, has been 
printed in pamphlet form, and may be 
obtained by addressing J. G. Hart, 
Secretary of the Faculty, 5 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

John A. Lowell & Co., engravers, 
Boston, are having etched a portrait, 
17x22 inches, of Pres. Eliot, to com- 
memorate his 70th birthday. It is from 
the latest satisfactory photograph, and 
will be delivered to subscribers early 
in the autumn. There will be 50 copies 
on vellum, 200 artist’s proofs, both 
signed, and India and plain prints to 
meet demand. 

Dr. S. D. Judd, s ’94, who has in 
the Department of Agriculture’s Year- 
book for 1903 a chapter on the econo- 
mic value of the Bobwhite, is author 
of the Department’s Bulletin No. 17 
(Division of Biological Survey), en- 
titled “Birds of a Maryland Farm : 
A Local Study of Economie Orni- 
thology.” 

A selection of speeches by Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, with an in- 
troduction by Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, 
has recently been published by the 
Putnams. The Scribners announce 
“The Roosevelt Book,” a volume of 
selections from the President’s writ- 
ings. 

Dr. R. M. Lawrence, ’69, has 
printed “The Descendants of Major 
Samuel Lawrence: withsome Mention 
of Allied Families.” 

“Fifty Fables of La Fontaine,” 
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edited by Dr. Kenneth McKenzie, 91, 
instructor at Yale, is issued by the 
American Book Co. 

The Japan Club has printed in 
pamphlet form for private distribu- 
tion the address delivered by Baron 
Kentaro Kaneko, / ’78, in Sanders 
Theatre on April 28 on “The Situa- 
tion in the Far East.” 

“True Republicanism,” by Frank 
P. Stearns, ’67, contains a treatise on 
“ Rational Republicanism” and shorter 
essays on Hamilton, Lincoln, “The 
Winter of 1861,” “Southern Recon- 
struction,” and “ The Ethics of War.” 
These papers have an individual flavor, 
and much more of the man-to-man 
method than one usually finds in such 
writings. Mr. Stearns is refreshingly 
frank. He has the courage of his con- 
victions. He does not withhold an 
opinion for fear that it may prejudice 
his hearer against his main thesis. 
Thus he criticises Lincoln with un- 
common freedom, and he places Ham- 
ilton among “world-famous heroes, 
like Socrates, St. Paul, Charlemagne, 
Luther, and Cromwell.” He abounds 
in pointed sayings, like the following: 
“Tt is a common peculiarity of de- 
mocracies to extol their favorite doc- 
trines the more loudly while they 
complain of the evils resulting from 
their practice.” In his final essay on 
“The Ethics of War,” he boldly in- 
sists on the necessity of war as a 
method in the process of evolution. 
He is always wide awake, and takes 
care that his readers shall not nod. 
(Lippincott : Philadelphia.) 

Pamphlets Received. “ A Glance at 
the Past and Present of the Negro,” 
by R. H. Terrell, ’84. (Washington, 
D. C.: Press of R. L. Pendleton.) — 
“Boiler Design and Boiler Explo- 
sions,” by R. S. Hale, ’91, from the 
Engineering Magazine, May, 1904.— 
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«« Annual Address of the President of 
the American Bar Association, 1903,” 
by Francis Rawle, ’69, reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Association. — 
“ President Langdon of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1723-1797,” by F. B. Sanborn, 
’55, reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the Mass. Historical Society. — 
“The Right Development of Mount 
Desert,” by Charles W. Eliot, ’53, 
privately printed. — Speech at the 
Richard Cobden Centennial, Boston, 
June 3, 1904, by C. F. Adams, ’56. — 
‘¢ The Political Theories of Alexander 
Hamilton,” by R. J. Mulford, 93, is 
the dissertation submitted by him for 
the Doctor’s degree at Johns Hop- 
kins last year. —“ The Situation in 
the Far East,” by Baron Kentaro 
Kaneko, 1 ’78 (Cambridge: The 
Japan Club of Harvard.) — “ The 
Cathedral,” Convention Address by 
William Lawrence, ’71, |?. E. Bishop 
of Massachusetts. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Amer. Hist. Rev. (July.) ‘‘ Cornage 
and Drengage,”’ G. T. Lapsley, ’93. 

Amer. Journ. of Numismatics. (Apr.) 
‘* Medals, ete. Illustrative of the Science 
of Medicine,”’ H. R. Storer, ’50. 

Atlantic. (June.) ‘‘ Butterflies in Po- 
etry,” T. W. Higginson, '41; ‘* Ruskin 
Letters,’”’ C. E. Norton, ’46; ‘‘ The Quiet 
Man,’ A.S. Pier, 95. (July.) ‘* Washing- 
ton in Wartime,’ R. W. Emerson, 21; 
“Ruskin Letters,’ C. E. Norton, °46; 
“The Common Lot,’ R. Herrick, ’90; 
‘** Petrarch,’ H. D. Sedgwick, ’82 ; ‘* Her- 
bert Spencer,’”? W. James, m 69; ‘‘ Mas- 
sachusetts and Washington,” M.A. DeW. 
Howe, °87; ‘The Illustrators of Pe- 
trarch,’’ G. Santayana, ’86. (Aug.) ‘* Rus- 
kin Letters,”” C. E. Norton, 46; ‘* The 
Common Lot,” R. Herrick, 90; ‘* Disso- 
nance and Evil,’’ D. G. Mason, ’95. 

Catho‘ic World. (Feb.) ‘* The Very Rev. 
George Deshon,”’ G. M. Searle, 57. 

Century. (June.) “ The Magna Charta 
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of Japan,’’ K. Kaneko, /’78. (Aug.) ‘* The 
Voyageur-Boat,”’ F. S. Palmer, ’87. 

Critic. (July.) ‘‘My Hawthorne Ex- 
periences,’’ M. D. Conway, t ’54 ; ‘‘ Haw- 
thorne as Seen by his Publisher,’’ H. M. 
Ticknor, ’56; ‘‘ Hawthorne’s Use of his 
Material,”” C. T. Copeland, ’82; “‘ Haw- 
thorne’s Last Years,’ J. Hawthorne, 
[’67]; ‘‘ The Lincoln Masks and Hands,”’ 
R. W. Gilder, 90. 

Delineator. (Aug.) ‘‘ Japanese Women 
in the War,” E. Emerson, Jr., "91. 

Harper’s. (July.) ‘“‘The Highway,” 
C. T. Lewis, h ’03. (Aug.) ‘* August,’ 
E. S. Martin, ’77. 

Metropolitan. (Aug.) ‘‘The Pinch of 
Comfort,’ E. S. Martin, ’77. 

Michigan Law Review. (May.) ‘* Eng- 
lish History and the Study of English 
Law,” A. L. Cross, ’95. 

Outing. (June.) “Games of the City 
Street,”” R. S. Dunn, ’98; ‘‘ Polo in the 
Philippines,’ D. Gray, 92. (July.) ‘‘ The 
Wilderness Near Home,’”’ R.S. Dunn, ’98; 
““Types of the Saddle Horse,’’ F. M. 
Ware, [’79]. (Aug.) ‘‘ The New Sport of 
Hawking,’’ H. K. Job, ’88. 

North Amer. Rev. (Aug.) ‘‘The Prin- 
ciple of Probation,’’ C. T. Lewis, h ’03; 
‘The Restriction of Immigration,’’ R. 
DeC. Ward, ’89. 

Proceedings of Nat. Conference on 
Secondary Schools. ‘‘The Function of 
the Private School for Girls,’’ A. Gilman, 
h’04. 

Review of Reviews. (June.) “Sending 
a Son to College,’’? C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

Scribner’s. (June.) ‘‘ The War of 1812,”’ 
A. T. Mahan, h’95; ‘‘ The Undercurrent,” 
R. Grant, ’73. (July.) ‘‘ Hardships of the 
Campaign,” J. Fox, Jr., 83: ‘‘ The Un- 
dercurrent,’’ R. Grant, ’83; ‘“* Odysseus,” 
G. C. Lodge, 95; ** The War of 1812,”’ A. 
T. Mahan, h ’95. (Aug.) ** Diagnosis,”’ E. 
S. Martin, ’77. 

Univ. Record. (June.) ‘‘ The Place of 
Professional Education in the Universi- 
ties,’ J. H. Beale, Jr., ’82. 

World To-day. (July.) ‘‘ How to go into 
the Woods,” W. J. Long, 92. (Aug.) 
‘“*The Private School in a Democracy,” 
A. Gilman, h °04; ‘“‘ The Transformation 
of New England,” A. A. Berle, ’91. 

World’s Work. (June.) ‘‘ The Gold Re- 
serve of Russia,’”? H. Norman, ’81. (July.) 
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“Content in Work,” C. W. Eliot, ’53; 
“The Advance of Women,’’ L. Abbot, 
h’90; ‘Pres. C. W. Eliot, the Foremost 
American Citizen.’’ (Aug.) ‘‘ The Agri- 
cultural Conquest of the Earth,” M. G. 
Cunniff, 98. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Life of William Greenleaf 
Eliot. By Charlotte C. Eliot. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) Half a 
century ago, at the Alumni dinner at 
Cambridge, a man of slender frame 
rose to speak, eking out the shortness 
of his stature by standing on a chair. 
His manner was genial but incisive 
and resolute, and the burden of his 
speech was the foundation of a new 
university at St. Louis. We listened 
rather languidly. St. Louis then was 
along way off ; Dr. Holmes was laugh- 
ing merrily in the “ Autocrat ” at the 
“freshwater colleges” ; there was lit- 
tle interest in anything so far away 
from tidewater. But time revolves 
and forces work. Whoever to-day 
visits the great Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition is likely to hear much of 
and conceive a respect for the institu- 
tion whose coming into existence was 
announced that day by its founder and 
promoter to the Harvard circle. 

The magnificent grounds of Wash- 
ington University form an important 
part of the area occupied by the fair. 
Its superb new buildings, said to be 
among the finest in the world for this 
purpose, are temporarily utilized for 
the purposes of the fair, the handsome 
rental paid going to swell the endow- 
ment fund, while the university post- 
pones for a year or two its occupation 
of them. Outside of the fair-grounds, 
too, the attraction in the city of the 
first importance will be Shaw’s Gar- 
dens, a tract full of beauty in the cen- 
tre of the city, set apart not only for 
the people’s pleasure, but for the thor- 
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ough scientific study of botany. Prob- 
ably nowhere else in America is a 
fund so large and so well administered, 
devoted to the investigation of plant- 
life, the opportunities for students be- 
ing indeed surpassing. On its educa- 
tional side Shaw’s Gardens form a 
part of Washington University, the 
terms of the Shaw bequest providing 
that its chancellor shall always be an 
important member of the board of di- 
rectors, and the curator of the gar- 
dens the occupant of the chair of 
botany. For many other things Wash- 
ington University to-day commands 
attention, a cluster of schools attended 
by thousands of students, with an en- 
dowment fund of several millions, and 
an equipment in structures and ap- 
paratus of the best. 

While in its course of 50 years 
Washington University has had many 
wise and munificent friends, William 
Greenleaf Eliot, its father, from its 
origin to the day of his death presi- 
dent of its board of directors, and for 
14 years its chancellor, is the man of 
especial desert in its upbuilding. The 
energetic and self-sacrificing career of 
this man is recorded in the book whose 
title stands at the head of this article, 
the story told by his daughter-in-law 
with affection, but with restraint and 
excellent judgment. The establish- 
ment of Washington University is no 
doubt the most memorable achieve- 
ment of Dr. Eliot, but it was only one 
among many. Beginning in St. Louis 
in 1834, just out of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, he had at first the handicap 
of extreme youth, in his case empha- 
sized by an unusually boyish presence. 
The quaint frontispiece of the book, 
from a miniature of the time, almost 
suggests, indeed, a bright-faced child 
masquerading in a minister’s black 
gown. With his delicate frame and 
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health he seemed then and always af- 
terward to the cursory observer poorly 
fitted to cope with the conditions of a 
rough Western town. But there was 
no inadequacy. A conquering spirit 
made good always the defects of the 
feeble body, and he rarely failed in 
any enterprise which he undertook. 
In his educational work, aside from 
the establishment of Washington Uni- 
versity, he has a fair claim to be 
regarded as the introducer of free 
schools into St. Louis and Missouri. 
But he attended to much beside edu- 
cation. As a minister he had a re- 
markably successful pastorate of 39 
years. As a _ philanthropist, few 
schemes could be named during his 
53 years’ life in St. Louis, having in 
view the welfare of men, of which he 
was not an important helper from the 
start, and often the originator. In 
particular his service was great in 
connection with the Western Sanitary 
Commission during the Civil War. In 
collecting and disbursing the vast sums 
that flowed through this channel to the 
relief of the miseries of war he was 
always a foremost figure. The chief 
fault to be found with this book is 
that it comes so late, 17 years after 
the death of its subject. The world 
soon forgets even those who do most 
for it. But better late than never. 
Such force, consecration, successful 
well-doing, as were shown by William 
Greenleaf Eliot, deserve the record 
that is here set down. 

— The History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in Caricature. By Arthur B. 
Maurice and Frederic T. Cooper, ’86. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, profusely illustrated, 4to, $2.50 
net.) So far as it goes, this book is 
very interesting. The authors do not 
always seem, however, to have decided 
whether they were illustrating carica- 
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ture as a pictorial art, or history 
through caricature. Many of the 
famous caricatures had little artistic 
merit. But on the other hand, many 
important historical episodes have been 
imperfectly illustrated by caricatures, 
whether good or bad. Messrs. Maurice 
and Cooper have left several gaps in 
their historical sequence, and they have 
omitted some cartoons which were 
more typical than those they give. 
One is surprised, for instance, at not 
finding the most tremendous of Nast’s 
sarcasms on Tweed, and at having the 
earlier cartoon of Blaine the Tattooed 
Man unearthed from the German edi- 
tion of Puck and substituted for the later 
improved drawing which did deadly 
work in 1884. But after making all 
deductions the book will well repay 
reading, and will furnish amusement to 
many sorts of readers. Through its 
specimens one can follow the develop- 
ment of the art of caricature, its 
fashions, and the influence of individual 
talents. Indeed, this is the art in 
which above most others idiosyncrasies 
are not only licensed but expected. 
Two facts stand out after even a cur- 
sory survey: first, the skill in draughts- 
manship has steadily improved ; sec- 
ondly, there has been an almost 
uninterrupted progress from horseplay 
and brutality towards true satire. Gill- 
ray’s caricatures of Napoleon are 
chiefly strong in a low, brutal fashion. 
Only persons lacking in invention and 
living in a semi-barbarous state of 
mind think it effective to blackguard 
an enemy as Gillray blackguarded Na- 
poleon, or as the Spaniards tried to do 
when they represented Yankees as 
cowardly pigs. From Gillray to Phi- 
lipon, the first French master of cari- 
cature, there was a long advance. His 
mockery of Louis Philippe as “ the 
Pear,” was not merely grotesque, it 
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pointed a moral and summed up a 
character. Daumier, — with his “ En- 
foncé Lafayette! —was certainly not 
less effective ; but in Gill, exaggera- 
tion or extravagance dominated, al- 
though the satirical content of many 
of his subjects ranks high. In Eng- 
land, after Gillray, nothing important 
appears till the founding of Punch, 
for Cruikshank did not pursue political 
caricature. The line of modern English 
cartoonists begins with Leech, and runs 
through Tenniel, Sambourne, and Fur- 
niss to Carruthers Gould. Tenniel per- 
fected, if he did not introduce, the car- 
toon which aspires to give not a humor- 
ous or satirical commentary on a politi- 
cal situation, but a grave interpretation 
of it. So his pictures make up a history 
by pictorial symbols. But with Car- 
ruthers Gould, whose fertility of in- 
vention is equal to his wit, caricature 
has been revived in England. In 
America the most notable men have 
been Germans — Nast and Keppler, of 
whom the former excelled in invective, 
and had only slight capacity for draw- 
ing, while the latter was versatile in 
both his art and his subjects. Gillam’s 
“Tattooed Man” is perhaps the most 
effective political arraignment ever 
made by a drawing ; and, admitting 
that its accusations were well founded, 
it is almost too true to be called a 
caricature. Present American carica- 
turists hardly deserve mention. Such 
stupid and vulgar personifications of 
the Trusts as Mr. Opper and his col- 
leagues have invented are worthy only 
of the yellow journals in which they 
appear. Messrs. Maurice and Cooper 
give us only a fragmentary idea of the 
German caricaturists’ work at home, 
and none at all of the Italian. The art 
as a whole has never been adequately 
studied by persons competent to dis- 
cuss both the artistic and the historical 
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elements which compose it. This 
volume will open a new and attractive 
field for many readers. 

— The Life of John A. Andrew. By 
Henry G. Pearson, ’93. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. : Boston. Cloth, 2 vols., 
portraits, $5 net.) That the life of 
Gov. Andrew should not be written 
for nearly 40 years after his death, is 
a surprise. It would have been a 
great loss had the record of such a 
man not been properly recorded ; it 
was fortunate for Gov. Andrew, and 
for all who read these volumes, that 
his biography fell to so competent a 
chronicler as Mr. Pearson. He has 
produced a book which cannot fail to 
interest any one who cares to follow the 
career of a large, vigorous, and inhe- 
rently noble character, — a book which 
will take its place, moreover, among 
the secondary material of permanent 
value concerning the Civil War. Mr. 
Pearson has struck the balance between 
the claims of biography and the claims 
of history. In the earlier chapters, he 
describes Andrew’s rather restricted 
childhood, his hard-won education at 
an inland college, his ’prentice years 
at the bar in Boston, his plunge into 
the political whirlpool in the decade be- 
fore the War ; and from these various 
experiences we come to see the char- 
acter and manner of the man. But 
after his election as governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, a few months before the 
firing on Sumter, history takes the 
place of biography, so far, at least, as 
to show us the relations of Gov. An- 
drew and the State of Massachusetts to 
the vaster national issues. Mr. Pear- 
son writes with conspicuous fairness ; 
he paints his hero with enthusiasm, 
but produces no empty eulogy. The 
work, in matter and arrangement, is 
solid, as any biography of John A. 
Andrew, a solid character if there ever 
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was one, should be. Four features, 
among many, maybe mentioned in even 
a short notice. This book describes 
with thrilling vividness the various ex- 
traordinary duties in raising troops, 
providing for coast defense, caring for 
the wounded, superintending trans- 
portation, choosing fit volunteer of- 
ficers, keeping up the spirits of the 
loyal, and rallying to the support of 
the national administration, which the 
greatest of our war governors had to 
perform. Next, the student of our 
constitutional growth will find here an 
admirable account of the way in which, 
through the stress of war, the na- 
tional government necessarily carried 
through a centralizing process, and ac- 
customed the people to a degree of cen- 
tralization which would notearlier have 
beendreamt of. Gov. Andrew’s purpose 
was to retain as much state initiative 
as was compatible with stanch sup- 
port of the authorities at Washington. 
Thirdly, Mr. Pearson brings out with 
salutary clearness the fact, so often 
forgotten now, that to Andrew and his 
coadjutors, indeed, to all the preservers 
of the Union, the political situation was 
at times more perplexing, more peril- 
ous, than the military. Finally, we 
have here some new elements for that 
great composite portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln which history and legend have 
been slowly achieving. If Gov. An- 
drew failed to measure the full scope 
of Lincoln’s genius, if he wished that 
a real statesman were in the White 
House, if he mistook Lincoln’s pa- 
tience for indecision and his humor for 
levity, we need not wonder at the mis- 
taken judgments which most of his 
contemporaries passed on the Martyr- 
Chief. These are but a few of the 
things which Mr. Pearson’s admirable 
biography contains. From first to last, 
it does justice to one of the most 
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unselfish of American statesmen —a 
patriot who literally wore his life out 
in the public service. Courage, and 
unflinching sense of duty, and a sane 
judgment never had a more devoted 
exemplar than John A. Andrew. 

— New Hampshire. American Com- 
monwealths Series. By Frank B. San- 
born, 55. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 16mo, $1.10 net.) Mr. 
Sanborn has made a readable book. 
He has unearthed much material un- 
known or unavailable to Belknap. 
He has, while keeping to the manner 
of the historian, infused into his pages 
his characteristic pungent style. That 
he devotes two thirds of his space to 
the events from the first settlement to 
the close of the Revolution, indicates 
that he sees the whole story in a pro- 
per perspective. The earlier genera- 
tions, struggling to get a foothold on the 
soil and to establish a government, 
with their reaction from extreme Puri- 
tanism and their experience with John 
and Robert Mason, really determined 
the nature of New Hampshire in later 
days. The experiments in civilization 
which the people of the colony and the 
province made are well summed up 
by Mr. Sanborn himself : “ Local self- 
government, land tenure by free owner- 
ship, trial by unpacked juries, represen- 
tation as the concomitant of taxation, 
judges deciding by reason rather than 
by authority, and without the trammels 
of unequal law, successful resistance 
to arbitrary power, and the quiet crea- 
tion of a suitable government when 
the fabric of colonial dependence fell 
in ruin’”’—these were the achieve- 
ments of the plain people of “this 
American Switzerland.” The reader 
is impressed from the beginning to the 
end of the book by its concrete and 
personal substance. The men who 
made the experiments and the men 
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who opposed them are depicted, now 
in a line or two of vivid characteriz- 
ation, now in a page or more of bio- 
graphy or anecdote. So events and 
policies are not abstract, but living, 
and the interest is kept up throughout. 
After New Hampshire became a state, 
its evolution was naturally no longer 
structural but political, following in 
the main the great current of political 
issues which swept through the Union. 
Mr. Sanborn concentrates his atten- 
tion on the anti-slavery contest, in 
which New Hampshire’s sons played 
their part. Perhaps the most striking 
passage in the book is his description 
of Daniel Webster, of whom he speaks 
charitably without, however, condon- 
ing Webster’s apostasy. He describes 
also the other natives of New Hamp- 
shire, who, like Stark and Plumer, 
Jeremiah Smith and Jeremiah Mason, 
played a prominent part in the affairs 
of the state, and Pierce, a national 
figure once, but who seems destined 
to be remembered not as a president 
of the United States, but as the friend 
of Hawthorne. He also devotes two 
interesting chapters to social life and 
customs at various periods. The book 
is a striking success. 

— Francis Parkman. By Henry D. 
Sedgwick, ’82. American Men of Let- 
ters Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net.) The 
most valuable part of this book is the 
autobiographical. But for that, it 
would hardly have been worth while 
to make an abstract of Mr. Farnham’s 
recent biography of Parkman ; for the 
latter contained all that the world 
needs to know about the life-struggle 
of the brave historian. No neuras- 
thenic’s life—though to him it be 
filled with tragedies compared with 
which the fifth act of Hamlet is cheer- 
ful — can be made interesting in large 
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doses. It belongs to pathology, and 
not to literary biography. Mr. Sedg- 
wick was fortunate, therefore, in hav- 
ing placed at his disposal the early 
journals kept by Parkman before his 
health broke down, and he has wisely 
devoted more than half of his book 
to them. They reveal the independ- 
ence, the directness, the hatred of hum- 
bug and sentimentality, and the courage 
which came more and more to be char- 
acteristic of Parkman. Mr. Sedgwick 
discusses sufficiently the composition 
and publication of the various volumes 
of the monumental history, and gives 
avery pleasant description of Park- 
man’s home life and of his labors as a 
horticulturist. On the whole, the im- 
pression left is of a lifelike portrait, 
achieved against unusual odds. Mr. 
Sedgwick occasionally indulges his pro- 
pensity for fine writing, but even that 
serves tolend variety to a rather mo- 
notonous theme. And as he brings out 
in its true grandeur the heroic strug- 
gle which Parkman maintained for 
fifty years against the most distressing 
of maladies, he has done all that a 
biographer of Parkman should do. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Arcades Ambo. By Richard Mott Gum- 
mere, Gr. Sch., and Charles Wharton 
Stork, p’03. (H. W. Fisher & Co.: Phil- 
adelphia. Boards, 12mo.) 

Francis Parkman. By Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, ’82. American Men of Letters. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.10 net.) 

Letters and Social Aims. — Poems, By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, ’21. Centenary 
Edition, vols. vim and 1x. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 
per vol.) 

English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Edited from the Collection of Francis 
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James Child,’46, by Helen Child Sargent 
and George Lyman Kittredge,’82. Cam- 
bridge Edition. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, large 8vo, $3.) 

The History of the Nineteenth Century 
in Caricature. By Arthur Bartlett Mau- 
rice and Frederic Taber Cooper, ’86. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
4to, $2.50 net.) 

The Heart of the Orient. Saunterings 
through Georgia, Armenia, Persia, Turko- 
mania, and Turkestan, to the Vale of Par- 
adise. By Michael Myers Shoemaker. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 52 
illustrations, $2.50 net.) 

Copyright Cases. A Summary of Lead- 
ing American Decisions on the Law of 
Copyright and on Literary Property from 
1891 to 1903. Compiled by Arthur S. 
Hamlin. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2 net.) 

My Commencement. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, $1 net.) 

Shakespeare’s The Tempest, Julius 
Caesar, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Othello. Edited 
by Wm. J. Rolfe, A’59. (American Book 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, each vol. 
56 cents.) 

Euripides : Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited 
by Wm. Nickerson Bates, ’90, asst. pro- 
fessor of Greek, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. (American Book Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated.) 

Eleven Orations of Cicero. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By 
Robert W. Tunstall, Classical Master in 
Jacob Tome Institute. 2d edition. (Uni- 
versity Publishing Co.: New York. 
Cloth, illustrated, pp. xlvi, 570.) 

Constitutional History of the United 
States. By Nelson Case, of the Kansas 
Bar. (Jennings & Pye : Kansas City, Mo. 
Cloth, small 8vo.) 

True Republicanism. By Frank Preston 
Stearns, °67. (Lippincott: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, 8vo.) 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. Vols. 
x, x1 (‘‘ Corporations.’’ — ‘‘ Credit with 
Banker.” Also, “‘ Annual Annotations,”’ 
vols. 1-1x.) 

Methods of Industrial Peace. By Nicho- 
las Paine Gilman, t ’71. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.60 net.) 
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The Society of To-morrow: A Forecast of 
its Political and Economie Organization. 
By G. de Molinari. Translated by P. H. 
Lee Warner, with an Introduction by 
Hodgson Pratt, and an Appendix contain- 
ing Tables on the Cost of War and of Pre- 
paration for War from 1898 to 1904, by 
Edward Atkinson. (Putnam: New York ; 
Fisher Unwin: London. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 
net.) 

The Transgression of Andrew Vane. A 
Novel. By Guy Wetmore Carryl. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

The Mystic Mid-Region. The Deserts 
of the Southwest. By Arthur J. Burdich. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 54 illus- 
trations.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* To insure a complete record and accuracy, 
it is requested that marriage announcements be 
sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine. 


1860. Stephen Minot Weld to Susan 
Edith Waterbury, at Boston, 
May 26, 1904. 

Clinton William Lucas to Louise 

Imogene Shugard, at Philadel- 

phia, Pa., June 3, 1903. 

John Stevens Melcher to Helen 

de Selding, at Flatbush, L. L., 

N. Y., June 3, 1904. 

Victor Clifton Alderson to Mrs. 

Nellie Pond Bryant, at Chicago, 

Ill., July 28, 1904. 

Charles Fanning Ayer to Sara 

Theodora Isley, at Newark, 

N. J., June 22, 1904. 

Francis Cleaveland Huntington 

to Susan Louisa Butler, at 

Smithtown, L. I. N. Y., June 

15, 1904. 

. Byron Satterlee Hurlbut to 
Eda Adams Woolson at Bev- 
erly, July 12, 1904. 

. Henry Wilder Keyes to Frances 
Parkinson Wheeler, at New- 
bury, Vt., June 8, 1904. 

. George Lockhart Allen to Flor- 
ence L. Hobbie, at Salem, June 
1, 1904. 


1878. 


1881. 


1885. 


1887. 


1887. 





1904.] 
1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 





Arthur James Benjamin Mellish 
to Evangeline Hutton, at Shir- 
ley, Southampton, Eng., May 17, 
1904. 

Samuel Craft Davis to Emma 
Collett Whitaker, at St. Louis 
Mo., June 16, 1904. 

William Joseph Miller to Alice 
Heaton Schouler, at Elkton, 
Md., July 5, 1904. 

Thomas Edward Oliver to 
Elisabeth Reinhardt, at Cleve- 
land, O., June 9, 1904. 

Henry Abijah Thompson Dow 
to Etta May Willard, at North 
Cambridge, June 6, 1904. 
Philip Edmund Tripp to Anne 
Borden Chase, at Fall River, 
June 28, 1904. 

Alfred Bettman to Lillian Wy- 
ler,. at Cincinnati, O., June 20, 
1904. 

Benjamin Chauncey Jutten to 
Irene Warren Cowgill, at Mount 
Holly, N. J., June 22, 1904. 
Fred Clark Prescott to Katha- 
rine Morton Eddy, at Geneva, 
N. Y., June 16, 1904. 

William Ambrose Dudley Short 
to Wilhelmina Louisa Sayre, at 
Lexington, Ky., June 22, 1904. 
Henry Tucker Brown to Ger- 
trude Clark, at New York, 
N. Y., June 1, 1904. 

Shirley Everton Johnson to 
Willis Cecil Nield, at Louis- 
ville, Ky., June 8, 1904. 
William Samuel Patten to Anna 
Thayer, at Lancaster, June 16, 
1904. 

Samuel Peregrine White to 
Helen Torrey Andrén, at Bev- 
erly, June 27, 1904. 

Herbert Hilarion Yeames to 
Grace Evelyn Trowbridge, at 
Arlington, July 21, 1904. 
Francis Noyes Balch to Pauline 





Marriages. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 
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Katharine Bulson, at Jamaica 
Plain, June 22, 1904. 

Arthur Harris Brewer to Flora 
Geist, at Guadalajara, Mexico, 
June 8, 1904. 

Edward Nichols Chase to Lillian 
M. Hillman, at Pontiac, Mich., 
June 1, 1904. 

Ellery Harding Clark to Mary 
Madelena, at Boston, June 16, 
1904. 

Henry Sparks Johnson to Ger- 
trude Louise Hall, at Los An- 
geles, Cal., Oct. 21, 1902. 
Roger Bigelow Merriman to 
Dorothea Foote, at Boston, 
June 2, 1904. 


[1896.] Howland Shaw Russell to 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 





Katharine Spring Thayer, a 
Lancaster, June 1, 1904. 
Luther Dimmick Shepard, Jr., 
to Frances J. Conway, at Boston, 
June 15, 1904. 

Clarence Rich Wilson to Eliza- 
beth Ashton, at Washington, 
D. C., June 11, 1904. 

Walter Tallmadge Arndt to 
Ethel Howard, at Washington, 
D.C., June 9, 1904. 

John Archibald Coveney to Or- 
phise Anemone Morand, at Bos- 
ton, June 29, 1904. 

Eugene Monroe Gregory to 
Musette Brooks, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 23, 1904. 
Arthur Thomas Harris to Ellea- 
nore Moseley, at Boston, June 
9, 1904. 

Albert James Lonney to Mrs. 
M. E. Pitts, at Vanceboro, Me., 
May 21, 1904. 

Michael Francis Phelan to Mary 
Theresa Depoele, at Lynn, 
June 22, 1904. 

Edward Lambert Rantoul to 
Lois Burnett, at Cambridge, 
June 2, 1904. 











Marriages. 
1900. 


. William Taylor Burwell Wil- 


liams to Emily Augustine Har- 
per, at Detroit, Mich., June 
29, 1904. 


. Frederick Lothrop Ames to 


Edith Callender Cryder, at 
New York, N. Y., May 31, 
1904. 


. Philip Spaulding Dalton to 


Susan Bradley Howe, at Long- 
wood, June 6, 1904. 


. Joseph Edwards Hubbard to 


Mary Gertrude Taylor, at Wis- 
casset, Me., Aug. 27, 1903. 


. Herbert Richardson Morse to 


Bertha Stella Nichols, at West 
Roxbury, June 29, 1904. 


. Lawrence Henry Parkhurst to 


Frances Cornelia Pennell, at 
Lewiston, Me., June 1, 1904. 


. Charles Parker Slade to Flor- 


. George Edward Adams 


ence Eldora Bispham, at Dor- 
chester, June 30, 1904. 

to 
Gladys B. Hartley, at Chelsea, 
April 7, 1904. 


. Maleolm Donald to Katherine 


Storey, at Boston, June 4, 1904. 


. Roger Wolcott to Claire Mor- 


1900. 


ton Prince, at Boston, June 7, 
1904. 

Silas Palmer Beebe to Mary 
Elizabeth Whitney, at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., Feb. 8, 1896. 


[1900.] Edward Sherman Bennett, to 


1900. 


1900. 


Hattie Gertrude Paige, Nov. 11, 
1903. 

Franklin Pierce Bennett, Jr., to 
Irene Willard, at Saugus, Nov. 
20, 1901. 

Bartlett Brooks to Anna Leota 
Nash, at Addison, Me., June 6, 
1904. 


[1900.] Wilmot Roby Evans, Jr., to 


Sue McPherson Kramer, at 
Charleston, S. C., Dee. 18, 
1901. 


[ September, 


Charles Brooks Hersey to Mar- 
garet Bertha Sprague, at Somer- 
ville, July 27, 1904. 


[1900.] Harry Mortimer Higinbotham 


1900. 


to Natalie Blair, at Aurora, IIl., 
May 11, 1904. 

Henry Reed Hubbard to Helen 
Mabel Hill, at Stanstead, Que- 
bec, Dec. 30, 1902. 


[1900.] Samuel Andrew Johnston to 


Stella Matilda Adams, at India- 
napolis, Ind., Apr. 6, 1904. 


[1900.] Robert Emmons Lee to Fler- 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


ence Elkins Armstrong, at All- 
ston, Dec. 24, 1903. 

Carl Shepard Oakman to Jane 
Jackson, at New York, N. Y., 
May 22, 1902. 

Richard Rees Price to Louise 
Snow Woods, at Hutchinson, 
Kan., Aug. 25, 1901. _ 

Hugh Wheeler Sanford to Mar- 
garet Woodruff, at Knoxville, 
Tenn., March 24, 1904. 

Joseph Haskell Adams Symonds 
to Florence Lillian Durfee, at 
Wethersfield, Conn., July 5, 
1898. 


[1900.] Parker Whitney to Daisy 


1900. 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


Parrott, at San Francisco, Cal., 
Jan. 19, 1903. 

Frank Wyman, 2d, to Helen 
MacGregor Pierce, March 5, 
1904. 

Louis Eliot Wyman to Alice 
Sibley Crosby, at Manchester, 
N. H., June 1, 1904. 

John Gully Cole to Mary Leigh- 
ton Wallace, at St. Louis, Mo., 
July 14, 1904. 

Thomas Harry Reed to Julia 
Russell, at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
June 29, 1904. 

Robert Wilcox Sayles to Ade- 
laide Kimball Burton, at Provi- 


dence, R. I., June 1, 1904. 


[1901.] Clarence Luther Thurston to 





1904.] 


Nellie Cotter, at St. Louis, Mo., 
April 6, 1904. 

. Archibald Blanchard to Elinor 
Whitney, at Boston, May 23, 
1904. 

. Borden Covel to Alice May 

Kuhn, at Paris, France, June 8, 

1904. 

John Haynes Holmes to Made- 

leine Hosmer Baker, at Brook- 

lyn, N. Y., June 27, 1904. 

William Emery Mulliken to 

Edith Jennie Otis, at West 

Medford, June 29, 1904. 

Edward Francis O’Dowd to Te- 

resa M. Foley, at Charlestown, 

June 29, 1904. 

Emmons Raymond to Julia 

Moore, at Jersey City, N. J., 

May 25, 1904. 

[1903.] Roger Sherman Gates Boutell 
to Avis Burley, at Chicago, IIl., 
June 1, 1904. 

[1903.] Herbert Rodney Burgess to 
Catherine Murray Kay, at 
Brookline, May 6, 1904. 

1903. Clinton Cyrus Scheffy to Eliza- 
beth June Leighton, at Tunk- 
hannock, Pa., June 25, 1904. 

[1903.] Edward Buell Sprague to 

Julia May Hanks, at Flushing, 

L. I., July 14, 1904. 

Walter Muir Whitebill to Flor- 

ence Marion Williams, at North 

Attleboro, R. I., July, 6, 1904. 

Gerrit Forbes to Florence Em- 

erson, at Concord, June 18, 

1904. 

James Jackson to Rachel 

Brooks, at Medford, June 27, 

1904. 

Jasper Nichols Johnson to Mary 

T. Orford, at Jamaica Plain, 

June 22, 1904. 

. Theodore Douglas Robinson to 
Helen Roosevelt Roosevelt, at 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 
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Hyde Park, N. Y., June 18, 
1904. 

1904. Henry Orvel Sebring to Elsie 
Marie Roderus, at East Pales- 
tine, O., June 22, 1904. 

[1906.] Walton Atwater Green to 
Eleanor Munroe, at Litchfield, 
Conn., June 23, 1904. 

M. D. 1896. Vivian Daniel to Mabel 
Eaton Priest, at Watertown, 
June 1, 1904. 

M. D. 1901. Frederic Patterson Web- 
ster to May Ella Lydston, at 
Portsmouth, N. H., June 29, 
1904. 

LL. B. 1898. Charles Storey Thurs- 
ton to Mary E. Simons at New 
York, N. Y., June 1, 1904. 

LL. B. 1901. Deen Lombard Robin- 
son to Marion Colman Good- 
now, at Jamaica Plain, June 14, 
1904. 

. 1895. George Burr Richardson 
to Irene Frances Dashiell, at 
Birmingham, Ala., June 23, 
1904. 

. 1899. John Ware to Margaret 
Chanler Woodell, at Altoona, 
Pa., June 11, 1904, 

. 1901. Irving Herr to Luella 
Parker Winship at East Somer- 
ville, Feb. 10, 1904. 

1901. George Alfred Sawin to 
Grace Louise Scofield, at 
Brighton, Apri] 26, 1904. 

S.B. 1903. Merrill Philip Butler to 
Vivienne Beatrice Bailey, at 
Newton Centre, June 6, 1904. 

[L. S. S. 1906.] William Rogers Wade 
to Lucy Ricker, at Lewiston, 
Me., June 15, 1904. 

A. M. 1892. William Kendall Deni- 
son to Florence Letchworth 
Howland, at Alpine, N. J., 
June 29, 1904. 


S. B. 





» 
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Necrology. 


NECROLOGY. 
May 1 To Juty 31, 1904. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 


1838 


1842. 


Harvard University. 


The College. 


. Samuel Leonard Abbot, M. D., 
b. 3 May, 1818, at Boston ; d. 
at Boston, 1 July, 1904. 
Lendall Pitts Cazeaux, b. 13 
April, 1822, at Barbaste, France; 
d. at Melrose Highlands, 14 
June, 1904. 

. Charles William Folsom, b. 17 
April, 1826, at Cambridge ; d. 
at Cambridge, 19 May, 1904. 

. Walter Channing Cabot, b. 28 
April, 1829, at Boston; d. at 
Brookline, 8 May, 1904. 

. Frank Winthrop Bigelow, LL. 
B., b. 18 July, 1833, at Weston; 
d. at Oxford, Eng., 25 May, 
1904. 

. William Johnston, b. 4 June, 
1833, at [Louisville, Ky.]; d. at 
Louisville, Ky., 28 Oct., 1898. 

. Samuel Parkman Blake, b. 10 
Nov., 1835, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 30 June, 1904. 

. Channing Clapp, b. 24 Sept., 
1835, at Leicester ; d. at Bos- 
ton, 13 May, 1904. 

. Charles Everett Vaughan, M.D., 
b. 24 Aug., 1835, at Hallowell, 
Me.; d. at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
24 June, 1904. 


. John Holmes Converse, b. 3 


Oct., 1837, at Frederick City, 
Md.; d. at Gwynedd, Pa., 5 
May, 1904. 

. William Henry Pettee, b. 13 
Jan., 1838, at Newton Upper 
Falls ; d. at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
26 May, 1904. 


1864. 


1869. 


[September, 


George Putnam Huntington, b. 
3 July, 1844, at Boston ; d. at 
Hanover, N. H., 11 July, 1904. 
Henry Green Atwater, b. 19 
Dec., 1849, at Coxsackie, N. Y.; 
d. at East Orange, N. J., 16 
July, 1904. 

Barker Baker Sherman, b. 21 
March, 1848, at Medford; d. 
at Medford, 2 May, 1904. 
Jesse Brown, b. 30 June, 1846, 
at Washington, D. C.; d. at 
Washington, D. C., 21 June, 
1904. 

Leander Holbrook, b. 31 Dec., 
1849, at Milford; d. at Mil- 
ford, 4 May, 1904. 

Reginald Gray, LL. B., A. M., 
b. 19 March, 1853, at Boston ; 
d. at Chestnut Hill, 7 June, 
1904. 

Charles Wade Stickney, b. 26 
Oct., 1844, at Shawneetown, III; 
d. at Mountain View, near San 
José, Cal., 10 June, 1904. 
Henry Deeley Page, b.6 March, 
1857, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
15 June, 1904. 

Charles Marcus Osborn, b. 15 
Nov., 1857, at Rock Island, II1.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 27 Feb., 1903. 


. John Parker Holmes, M. D., b. 


18 July, 1860, at Milford; d. at 
West Newton, 1 May, 1904. 


. Gerrit Elias Hambleton Weaver, 


1884. 


1888. 


1900. 


b. 14 Sept., 1861, at Millersville, 
Pa.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 21 
Feb., 1904. 

John Allison White, b. 24 Oct., 
1861, at Williamsport, Pa.; d. at 
New York, N. Y.,10 June, 1904. 
James Francis Harlow, b. 31 
Jan., 1866, at Boston; d. at 
Asheville, N. C., 26 June, 1904. 
Charles Garland, b. 29 Nov., 
1879, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at 
Concord, 15 May, 1904. 





1904.] 


1834. 


1844. 


Medical School. 

Edward Thomas Tremaine, b. 
at Halifax, N. S.; d. at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., 29 March, 1884. 
Albert Arnold Haszard, b. 10 
April, 1821, at Richmond, R. L.; 
d. at Perryville, R. I., 5 March, 
1868. 


. John Joseph Schrage, b.6 March, 


1821, at Halifax, N. S.; d. at 
Barrington, N.S., 10 Feb., 1894. 


. Remi Ferdinand Rinfret, b. 5 


June, 1817, at Quebec, Can. ; 
d. at Quebec, Can., 5 Aug., 1894. 


. John Cambridge Hall, b. 21 


May, 1821, at Langdon, N. H.; 
d. at Medical Lake, Wash., 29 
Nov., 1896. 


. Elisha Barber, b. 30 June, 1800, 


at Medway; d. at Brooklyn, N. 
Y., 25 Sept., 1860. 


. Theodore Frelinghuysen Breck, 


b. 29 July, 1844, at Vienna, N. 
Y.; d. at Springfield, 26 June, 
1904. 


. Otis Henry Johnson, b. 26 Jan., 


1841, at Haverhill; d. at Haver- 
hill, 16 July, 1904. 


. Edward Henry Hill, b. 7 May, 


1844, at Harrison, Me.; d. at 
Lewiston, Me., 17 July, 1904. 


. Benjamin Francis Moulton, b. 


2 Aug., 1842, at Lynnfield; d. 
at Lawrence, 3 May, 1904. 


. Robert Augustus Dakin, b. 27 


Sept., 1836, at Digby, N. S.; d. 
at Pugwash, N. S., 15 June, 
1904. 


Veterinary School. 
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at Washington, D. C., 8 Sept., 
1903. 


. Samuel Leonard Crocker, b. 25 


May, 1835, at Taunton; d. at 
Naples, Italy, 27 May, 1904. 


. Edward Knight Glezen, b. 9 


May, 1844, at Providence, R. I.; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 7 March, 
1904. 


Scientific School. 


. John Gaillard Gourdin, b. 16 


May, 1834, at Williamsburg, 
S. C.; d. at Pineville, S. C., 19 
Jan., 1903. 


. George Albert Mariner, b. IIL; 


d. at Pensacola, Fla., 11 Sept., 
1903. 


. Joseph Henry Osgood, b. 12 


Sept., 1839, at Peabody; d. at 
Peabody, 18 May, 1904. 


Divinity School. 


. Frederic Dan Huntington, b. 29 


May, 1819, at North Hadley; d. 
at North Hadley, 11 July, 1904. 


Graduate School. 


. (A. M.) Elmer Elsworth Grif- 


fith, b. 1 Sept., 1861, in Switzer- 
land Co., Ind.; d. at Madison, 
Ind., 16 Feb., 1900. 


Honorary Graduate. 


. (LL. D.) Charlton Thomas 


Lewis, b. 25 Feb., 1834, at West 
Chester, Pa.; d. at Morristown, 


N. J., 26 May, 1904. 


Temporary Members. 


H d Mont B Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
: ae PErEmery — the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
b. 30 June, 1877, at Fall River; sity. Any one having information of the decease 


d. at Corrington, La., 6 June, of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
1901 department of the University is asked to send it 
5 to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Library, 


Law School. Cambridge, Mass. 
. John Bullock Clark, b. 14 April, [Special 1877.] Albert Phelps Thayer, 
1833, in Bracken Co., Ky. ; d. b. 6 Nov., 1855, at Boston; d. at 
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Port Washington, L. I.,N. Y.,23 
May, 1904. 

[1904.} John Joseph Walsh, b. 17 
March, 1882; d. at Roxbury, 4 
Feb., 1904. 

[1905.] Allen Frederick Levy, b. 15 
Oct., 1883, at Boston; d. at Rox- 
bury, 1 June, 1904. 

[1906.] Harry Thaxter Whitmarsh, 
drowned at Chatham, 19 July, 
1904. 

{1907.] Henry Mather Stone, d. at 
Hyde Park, 27 May, 1904. 

[L. S. 1849.] Andrew Belcher Almon, 
b. at Halifax, N. S.; d. at New- 
port, R. I., 21 May, 1904. 

[L. S. S. 1848.] Charles Hill Sprague, 
b. at Malden; d. at Malden, 29 
June, 1904. 

[Special L. S. S. 1902.] Henry Dixon 
Spalding, d. at Atlanta, Idaho, 
13 Feb., 1904. 

[Div. S. 1896.] John Noyes Woodman, 
b. 14 April, 1870, at Haverhill; 
d. 13 May 1904. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On March 3, 1901, it was announced 
that in order to further the laboratory 
instruction of large classes of students, 
Prof. W. T. Porter would undertake 
to provide reliable physiological appa- 
ratus constructed under his personal 
supervision. During the past three 
years such apparatus has been made 
by the mechanics of the Harvard La- 
boratory of Physiology. The demand 
for this apparatus now warrants a 
more systematic provision for its man- 
ufacture. Prof. Porter therefore an- 
nounces the formation of The Harvard 
Apparatus Co., organized for the ad- 
vancement of laboratory teaching in 
physiology and allied sciences. This 
company will manufacture physiolog- 
ical apparatus of simple design, sound 


University Notes. 


[September, 


workmanship, and low cost, suitable 
for laboratory teaching and for re- 
search. 

Carlos Nudd, 67 years old, a student 
in the Summer School, dropped dead 
after dancing at a party held in the 
Gymnasium on July 15. 

Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, was unan- 
imously nominated for President at 
the Republican National Convention. 
Among the candidates voted for in the 
Democratic Convention were ex-Sec. 
Richard Olney, / ’58, Judge George 
Gray, L. S. ’63, and W. R. Hearst, 
[86]. 

A statue of R. W. Emerson, ’21, by 
Frank Duveneck, is to be placed in the 
new Emerson Hall by the bequest of 
Francis Boott, ’31. 

Profs. E. S. Sheldon, ’72, and H. 
W. Smyth, ’78, have been elected to 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

There is need of a new name for the 
Graduate School; because the schools 
of divinity, law, and medicine have all 
become schools open only to holders 
of a Bachelor’s degree. They too are 
graduate schools in every sense; and 
they naturally feel that the appropria- 
tion of the term “Graduate School ” 
to the advanced school of arts and 
sciences is misleading with regard to 
their own quality. Not only are the 
schools of divinity, law, and medicine 
graduate schools, but they lead on 
their students to the professional de- 
gree in a more regular and uniform 
manner than the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences has as yet been able 
to do; and their examinations for their 
respective degrees are as searching as 
those for the higher degrees in arts 
and sciences. — Pres. Eliot in Annual 
Report. 

Many Harvard men will take part 
in the International Congress of Arts 
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and Sciences at St. Louis, in Septem- 
ber. Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, is 
president and Prof. Hugo Miinster- 
berg, / ’01, is a vice-president. 

Harry Thaxter Whitmarsh, ’06, was 
drowned while bathing at Chatham on 
July 19. 

It has been decided, after the 
Stadium towers are finished, to post- 
pone the completion of the structure 
by the erection of the top, or baleony 
story, on account of the excessive bids 
which have been received for that 
purpose. 

Dr. H. P. Walcott, 58, and Treas. 
C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, are a committee 
of the Corporation to confer with Pres. 
H. S. Pritchett, A 01, and Prof. A. L. 
Lowell, ’77, representing the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, in regard to 
the “ merger ” of the engineering work 
of Harvard and the Institute. Al- 
though the proposal to “ merge ” came 
from the officers of the “ Tech,” when 
the McKay bequest to Harvard was 
announced, the graduates of the 
“Tech” by a large majority have 
placed themselves on record against 
the plan. 

At the annual convention of the 
American Medical Association Dr. J. 
C. Warren, ’63, was chosen orator on 
surgery, and Dr. W. T. Councilman, 
h 799, member of the medical com- 
mittee. 

The University of Wisconsin cele- 
brated its semi-centennial on June 9 
and conferred the degree of LL. D. 
on Professors J. H. Beale, ’82, W. G. 
Farlow, ’66, and E. L. Mark, and on 
Herbert Putnam, ’83. 

The College Men’s Political Associa- 
tion, 32 Nassau St., New York, hopes 
to enlist many of this year’s graduates. 
Its president is A. G. Fox, ’69, and 
among the other Harvard men on its 
council are W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85, 
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R. B. Cutting, 97, W. A. M. Burden, 
00, T. H. Whitney, f’00,] and M. H. 
Birckhead. 

The American Oriental Society has 
elected D. C. Gilman, A ’76, pres.; 
Professors C. H. Toy and C. R. Lan- 
man, vice-pres.; and Prof. G. F. Moore, 
rec. sec. 

The following Harvard men were 
among the officers elected at the 23d 
annual meeting of the U. S. National 
Lawn Tennis Association: Pres., J. 
Dwight, ’74; vice-pres., R. D. Wrenn, 
95; sec., P. E. Presbrey, 85. M. D. 
Whitman, ’99, and W. J. Clothier, ’04, 
were elected members of the executive 
committee. 

25 members of the Mass. legislature 
are Harvard men. 

At the Petrarch Festival at Arez- 
zo, July 20, Prof. Minton Warren 
and Dr. K. McKenzie, ’91, made ad- 
dresses. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Sarah 
Wyman Whitman, Harvard College 
will receive $10,000 for a scholarship 
in history, and Radcliffe College 
$10,000 for scholarships and $100,000 
of the residuary estate. Mrs. Whit- 
man designed the window to Martin 
Brimmer, ’49, in the transept of Me- 
morial Hall. 

Harvard Exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
Harvard University has the central 
exhibit of universities and colleges in 
the Palace of Education at St. Louis. 
Among the objects are models of the 
Stadium and of the new Medical Build- 
ings ; transparencies of the Draper 
Memorial Photographs; Blaschka glass 
flowers; 250 of 1500 new compounds 
discovered at the Harvard Chemical 
Laboratory; a fine collection of patho- 
logical micro-photographs, and Dr. 
C. S. Minot’s microtome; two z06- 
tropes, which show by means of X-ray 
photographs the action of the stom- 
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ach and intestines during digestion ; 
many statistical charts to illustrate 
the growth of the University; a set of 
the publications of the University, 
of the members of the various fac- 
ulties, and of past and present eminent 
statesmen, historians, and men of 
letters who graduated at Harvard ; 
and photographs of the grounds and 
buildings. 

The “ Phillips Brooks House Asso- 
ciation” has been organized to unify 
certain parts of the work carried on 
by the five already existing religious 
and philanthropic societies in the Uni- 
versity. 

At the 40th annual meeting of the 
Mass. Dental Society held in Boston, 
June 1 and 2, 1904, the following 
Harvard men were elected: 2d vice- 
pres., M. C. Smith, d ’98, Lynn; treas., 
reélected, J. T. Paul, d ’91, Boston; 
sec., C. W. Rodgers, d ’00, Dor- 
chester ; editor, J. W. Estabrooks, 
d ’00, Boston. 

At the ®. B. K. exercises of Tufts 
College, F. B. Sanborn, ’55, delivered 
the oration, and N. H. Dole, ’74, the 
poem. 

Circular No. 79 of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory describes 76 new variabie 
stars, of which 19 are in Orion and 
Carina and 57 in the region of the 
Small Magellanic Cloud. Circular 
No. 80 gives 6 more variables, and 
No. 81 contains notes by Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, s ’65, on variable stars of 
long period. 

Botanists of the Gray and Crypto- 
gamic Herbaria and of the Botanical 
Museum of Harvard University have 
issued a pamphlet in French, English, 
and German containing “ Amendments 
to the Paris Code of Botanical No- 
menclature,” which are to be pre- 
sented at the Vienna Congress in 
1905. 


The Porto Ricans at Harvard. 
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THE PORTO RICANS AT 
HARVARD. 

For the third time since the war 
with Spain, Harvard opened her doors 
this summer to a company of teachers 
from the public schools of one of our 
new island possessions. On July 2, 
353 men and women from Porto Rico, 
including chaperones, interpreters, and 
afew American and Porto Rican ad- 
ministrative officers in the service of 
the insular Department of Education, 
arrived at the Charlestown Navy Yard 
on board the United States Army 
Transport Kilpatrick, and were con- 
veyed to Cambridge, where they were 
assigned to private lodgings already 
leased by the University for their oc- 
cupation — the 156 women in one sec- 
tion to the north of the College Yard, 
and the 197 men in another section, for 
the most part on or near Mt. Auburn 
St. A smaller party of about 150 
Porto Rican teachers were taken to 
New York on the Transport Sumner 
for a session at Ithaca in charge of 
Cornell University. 

The expedition had been brought 
about by the initiative of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for Porto Rico, 
Dr. S. McC. Lindsay, who, having 
been convinced of the good results of 
the Cuban expeditions to Cambridge 
in 1900 and 1901, proposed early last 
winter that a similar service be done 
to the teachers of Porto Rico. The 
Corporation acceded to this proposi- 
tion, with the understanding that the 
expenses and the general financial re- 
sponsibility for the expedition would 
be assumed by the Porto Rican De- 
partment of Education. Transporta- 
tion from San Juan to the United 
States and back was furnished by the 
War Department, by special authority 
of Congress; and each teacher contri- 
buted one month’s pay toward the cost 
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of the expedition. The remainder of 
the cost, amounting to about $35,000, 
was to be met by private subscription, 
finance committees having been organ- 
ized for this purpose in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. The Uni- 
versity undertook to make the ar- 
rangements for lodging and board, to 
engage the teachers and lecturers, and 
to supervise the instruction. Board 
was provided at the Summer School 
restaurant in Randall Hall. 

Learning English was made the 
main business of the School on the 
clear conviction of those in charge 
that, for the hours of each day de- 
voted to work indoors, the visitors 
could make no better use of their short 
visit to a strange country than learning 
the language of that country. During 


the first half of the session two three- 
quarter-hour , periods each morning 
and a voluntary hour-and-a-half each 
afternoon were given to English, the 
pupils being divided for this purpose 
into three grades — Elementary, In- 


termediate, and Advanced — according 
to their previous acquisitions in Eng- 
lish. The grades were subdivided into 
classes averaging about 30 each, 5 for 
the women and 7 for the men; and 12 
English teachers, 5 women and 7 men, 
were employed. During the last half 
of the session the morning work was 
slightly increased, and the voluntary 
work in the afternoon was replaced by 
occasional excursions for each class, 
couducted by the teacher. Nine 
courses of lectures were provided for 
during the session, one lecture being 
assigned to each morning. The sub- 
jects and lecturers announced were as 
follows: Cuba and South America, 
Mr. F. M. Noa; Mexico, Rev. P. H. 
Goldsmith; Manila and the Achieve- 
ments of Spain in the Philippines, Mr. 
A. L. Pitcher; American History, 
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Prof. William MacDonald; Hygiene, 
Dr. E. A. Darling; The American 
Revolution, Mr. W. W. Ellsworth; 
The American Educational System, 
Supt. G. I. Aldrich; Geography of 
North America, Mr. P. S. Smith; The 
Southern States, Rev. P. H. Gold- 
smith. Most of the lectures were il- 
lustrated by the stereopticon. Oppor- 
tunities to inspect the various scientific 
laboratories of the University as well 
as the public museums were provided 
on stated days. 

Three Saturdays were devoted to a 
round of electric car excursions to 
Concord and Lexington, Blue Hill, 
and Norumbega Park, the Schoel 
being divided into three groups, which 
took the three excursions in rotation. 
Similarly, the Cambridge public schools, 
the offices of The Youth’s Companion, 
the Boston Art Museum and Public 
Library, and the Cambridge printing- 
houses were visited on three Wednes- 
days. ‘In addition to these excur- 
sions, there were visits to the Boston 
vacation schools, a visit to a Brock- 
ton shoe factory for the men, and a 
visit to Wellesley for the women. 
A visit to a model country estate 
and farm, for the men students, was 
also planned. The expenses of the 
Wednesday and Saturday excursions 
were met in part by the teachers 
themselves, tickets being sold at prices 
below cost. On Tuesday evenings 
the Hemenway Gymnasium was 
placed at the disposal of the Porto 
Ricans and their friends for informal 
dances. 

The session was cut short by one 
week to admit of a visit to Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and New York; and 
Aug. 9 was set for the embarkation 
from Boston of both the Cambridge 
and the Ithaca parties. 

J. D. Greene, ’96. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


HARVARD ARCHITECTURE. 


From the time when little Holden 
Chapel was built —a relic of George 
the Second’s time—to the date of 
Appleton Chapel, there was no archi- 
tecture at Harvard College worthy of 
the name; and yet we like Harvard 
Hall and the old unpretending dor- 
mitories about it, not only from plea- 
sant associations, but because they are 
plain and unpretending, — like Words- 
worth’s poetry. Appleton Chapel was 
the commencement of the new era, — 
and a not unworthy beginning. It is 
not quite so elegant externally as Ar- 
lington Street Church, and the inte- 
rior might have been finished to bet- 
ter advantage; but its proportions are 
good, its color is good, and it could 
not have been situated more favor- 
ably than it is. In fact most of the 
older buildings in the College Yard 
have been placed so judiciously that 
it would be difficult to decide how 
their positions might be improved. 

Thayer Hall was constructed on 
business principles, — the largest num- 
ber of rooms in the shortest time at 
the smallest cost; and it is what might 
have been expected. It serves as a 
connecting link between the past and 
the present, but it should not have been 
located in front of the Chapel. Weld 
and Matthews are both admirable, 
each in its own style, and if the testi- 
mony of the undergraduates has value, 
their internal arrangements are very 
close to perfection. Fortunate is the 
young man who has a room in either 
of them. Beck Hall is a plainer and 
less ambitious work, but very well 
adapted to its situation. 

It would seem as if an opportunity 
was missed at the time the new li- 
brary was built. The old library was 


a weakly pretentious, imitative af- 
fair; and with a due regard for appear- 
ances it ought to have been taken 
down; but it was wanted for a read- 
ing-room, and accordingly the new 
library was attached to it in hammer- 
head fashion. 

Every important building of the 
first class becomes a historical land- 
mark. At the time Memorial Hall 
was designed Ruskin’s long and elo- 
quent advocacy of Gothic forms in ar- 
chitecture had resulted in a Gothic 
vogue. Hotel Boylston (the most beau- 
tiful building in Boston), a number of 
fine churches, and Memorial Hall, were 
among the consequences of this. It 
was a difficult problem for an archi- 
tect to solve, — to unite‘a small theatre 
to a large dining-hall; and if it might 
have been solved to better advantage, 
it might also have been worse. The 
exterior has a dry, economic appear- 
ance, but the one real defect in the 
building is the upper trapezoidal sec- 
tion of the tower. There was no occa- 
sion for such a high tower in Cam- 
bridge, and Memorial Hall would have 
looked better without it. The recent 
addition of an enormous clock, the 
striking of which is a continual bane 
to the weary sleeper, is no improvement 
to this portion of the edifice. How- 
ever, the value of a building is not to 
be determined by its exterior alone. 
The Memorial Hall itself, with its 
marble tablets in honor of Harvard 
heroes, is in all respects worthy of the 
purpose to which it is dedicated; and 
Sanders Theatre, although it might be 
more richly ornamented, leaves little 
to be desired, — unless it be the re- 
moval of the heavy, ungainly statue 
of Pres. Quincy. I confess that I have 
never entered the dining-hall without 
being impressed with its breadth and 
dignity of design. The west end of 
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the building at least is beautiful; and 
the statue of John Harvard is worthy 
of its situation. 

Mr. Norton is right enough in his 
strictures on the Fogg Museum, and 
the new buildings on Quincy St. If 
there is an architectural form which 
should always be avoided, it is the 
square (or the oblong, which is a double 
square), for it destroys all sense of 
proportion. The Ionic pilasters of the 
‘ogg Museum are bad enough leaving 
aside the square ornamentation and 
proportions of the two ends. The 
practice of using cheap brick instead 
of faced brick is a fashionable “ fad,” 
like the fashion of docking horses’ tails. 
The new gates to the College Yard 
are not too numerous for practical 
purposes, but they are too heavy and 
pretentious. There should have been 
one large gate on each side, and the 
others should have been made smaller 
and less conspicuous. 

One could not wish the Hemenway 
Gymnasium to be different from what 
it is; and the facade of the Law School 
is magnificent, — probably the noblest 
building in Cambridge, and well worthy 
of its best graduates — of Story, Cur- 
tis, and Sumner. 

F. P. Stearns, ’67. 


COLLEGE AND PRIVATE DORMITORIES. 


In the June number of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine there was an ar- 
ticle by A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77, 
on ‘Dormitories and College Life,” 
and “ The Deficit ; How to Meet It,” 
by Milton Reed, 68. It does not re- 
quire a brilliant imagination to see a 
possible connection between the two 
subjects. 

It seems peculiar, to say the least, 
that the College should allow its best 
paying class of students to be housed 
at a large profit by outside investors, 
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while it has invested its funds in pro- 
perty elsewhere, or in securities at 
low rates, and where the increase in 
values have been much less than those 
inevitably brought about in the neigh- 
borhood of Harvard Square by the 
regular and normal growth of the 
University. 

It is not so very long ago that rooms 
in the Yard were more sought for than 
any other rooms in Cambridge, and 
commanded very large premiums. In 
some instances bonuses were paid as 
high as $750 for the allotment of a 
room in Holworthy, or $450 for the 
privilege of a room in Weld. 

Had the College pursued the course 
of providing the accommodations that 
the students desired, and met the de- 
mand which the payment of such pre- 
miums indicated, they would be now 
housing their own students of all 
classes, and receive the very consider- 
able profits made by the owners of 
such buildings as Claverly and Ran- 
dolph and Westmorly, — but the pol- 
icy of the College has been quite the 
contrary. It has not seen fit to build 
new dormitories as an investment, or 
to alter its old buildings to meet mod- 
ern conditions, but has managed its 
dormitory property on a narrow and 
parsimonious system, which has be- 
come almost obsolete in the manage- 
ment of tenements elsewhere. 

From a real estate standpoint the 
College has a unique opportunity for 
investment and profit,—and if Mr, 
Lowell is right, it has an equally great 
opportunity on the social side. 

It would seem to be better judgment 
to begin by adapting its older buildings 
to modern needs, and acquiring some 
of the buildings already in existence, 
rather than to increase the number of 
buildings by putting up new ones. 
Augustus P. Loring, ’78. 
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HARVARD, THE NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

That the University, as evolved at 
Harvard, is typically American, in the 
sense that it gives free play to those 
ideals which the best Americans cher- 
ish, needs no demonstration. The 
deepest American craving is for lib- 
erty. The strongest American belief, 
the corner-stone of democracy, is the 
worth of the individual man. To lead 
individual men in the paths of perfec- 
tion is, in truth, the aim of democracy, 
as it should be of every kind of educa- 
tion and of all religions. To substitute 
tolerance for bigotry, free speech and 
free judgment for a censored conform- 
ity, devotion to the spirit for devotion 
to a sect, and loyalty to justice for 
loyalty to a party — these are the im- 
plications bound up in the ideal Ameri- 
eanism, however far its actual mani- 
festations may fall short. It is because 
Harvard has been the first to embody 
these in rising to the university plane 
that she has become the typical Amer- 
ican university. Money could not do 
this ; neither could a splendid tradi- 
tion; only a clear divination that Lib- 
erty and Truth are indivisible essentials 
of Americanism, and a firm resolve to 
realize them in such ways as fit a uni- 
versity, could bring this to pass. 

If any one doubts, let him remember 
that during the first half of the 19th 
century Yale regularly outnumbered 
Harvard. In 1825, Yale had 470 stu- 
dents and Harvard only 407; in 1839, 
Yale had 608 and Harvard 442; but, 
six years later, Harvard had risen to 
600, and Yale had only 588; and from 
that time, although Yale for a while 
dogged Harvard’s heels, she steadily 
fell behind and now ranks only seventh 
or eighth in attendance and resources. 
The reason is obvious. Harvard was 
willing to sacrifice everything for lib- 
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erty, whether of worship, instruction, 
or choice of studies; whereas Yale 
clung to sectarianism in religion and 
to conservatism in education. Yale 
stood by her ideals valiantly; but in 
the long run these are not the ideals 
of the American people, and of late 
years, under the guidance of a modern 
leader, Yale has been getting rid of 
them as expeditiously and as quietly 
as possible. — From an article on Pres. 
Eliot, in the July World’s Work. 


VARIA. 


G The late G. P. Collins and Col. 
Clinton A. Cilley were members of the 
Class of 1859 at Harvard. They did 
not see nor hear of each other after 
graduation until 1865, when Mr. Col- 
lins applied at the army headquarters 
of the Department of North Carolina 
(Raleigh) to an officer in charge of a 
camp of U. S. soldiers near Mr. Collins’s 
residence for an order to restore some 
of the volumes from his private library 
which had been carried off by bum- 
mers. In the absence of Gen. Ruger, 
Col. Cilley was in charge. After asking 
the necessary questions concerning the 
removal of the books, Col. Cilley wrote 
a most forcible order to have the camp 
inspected and all the books restored at 
once. He said, “Collins, you do not 
remember me, but I knew you the mo- 
ment you entered the door. I am glad 
to be of service to you. If this order 
does not fetch the books, it will be be- 
cause the rascals have shipped them.” 
Mr. Collins never forgot this incident, 
and the kind feeling was mutual. 

4 Two stories of Dr. H. W. Bellows, 
32: On one occasion a Dr. Price, an 
English university professor, said to 
Dr. Bellows : “I believe you have here 
in Boston a rather singular sort of 


church — King’s Chapel, I believe you 
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call it. And it is there they have, I 
am told, the English liturgy, er— a 
s—sort of watered, you know. Is 
that so?” “ Rather, ‘ washed,’ if you 
please,” Dr. Bellows answered. 

At a Convention Dr. Bellows and 
this same Dr. Price came together 
again. 

“T would ask you, Dr. Bellows,” Dr. 
Price asked, “ regarding what may be 
the Unitarian belief concerning hea- 
ven.” Dr. Bellows answered: ‘‘ Hea- 
ven, sir, is a grand and glorious realm, 
with all the glories the eye can see 
and the mind desire, and, sir, without 
money and without Price, sir.” Where- 
upon the incident was regarded as 
closed. — Boston Herald. 

| In 1886, at Harvard’s 250th anni- 
versary, the heads of all the American 
universities except one were invited to 
the celebration. That university was 
represented, not by its head, X, but 
by a distinguished physician. Why 


the exception? Because X had led a 
notoriously immoral life, and, although 


his trustees condoned him and tried 
to hush the scandal up, Mr. Eliot re- 
fused to invite him to Harvard’s jubi- 
lee, much less to honor him with a 
Harvard degree. That decision, taken 
quietly, and known, perhaps, to not 
half a dozen persons at the time, re- 
quired a very rare courage; and it re- 
bukes the bronze monuments and paid 
eulogies with which the corrupt com- 
munity in which X flourished has 
commemorated him. — World’s Work 
for July. 


“MOTHER OF MEN: ” CLASS POEM. 


Mother of men and of men’s deep dreams, 

Whose eyes are tender with smiles and 
tears, 

Watching the flow of 
streams, — 

The foamless streams of the flowing years: 


the 


twining 
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To thee we bring as we depart 
The love of the silent, earnest heart. 


It is not for us like a bard that sings 
Some pleasant song to give thee praise. 
Thy glory is woven of sterner things, 

Of straining nights and relentless days 
Wherein our fathers, strong with fate, 
Worked in the dark to make thee great. 


Thy song is sung by men whose hands 

Have wrought thee glory with painful 
toil ; 

Who have changed the face of the earth’s 
wide lands, 

Who have cleared the forest and stirred 
the soil, 

And lit a light where was none before, 

And brought new dreams from an un- 
known shore. 


They have wrought with the strength of 
their eager blood 

Past the old confines to the things beyond. 

They have moved in a greater brother- 
hood 

Than even that of thy well-loved bond. 

And the names of the deathless mighty 
dead 

Are heard wherever thy name is said. 


We, too, are of thee as they were of thee, 

We feel thy touch which none can name, 

Whose strength is round the hearts that 
love thee, 

And leaves no one of them the same ; 

Which brings the spark of a lasting fire 

And lights the eye with a high desire. 


For here within thy quiet halls 

Is space where boys can dream the long, 

Far dreams that work some miracles 

To make them men, clear-eyed and 
strong, 

With pulses beating to go forth 

Into the world and try their worth. 


Shall we bring songs, then, and pleasant 
flowers, 

We of the day that has just begun ? 

Nay, rather wait for the far-off hours 

When space of labor shall be done ; 

And as we turn, we will hail thee then, 

Mother of men’s dreams, Mother of men. 
Arthur D. Ficke, ’04. 
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{| Lampy’s Wit. — Advice to persons 
going to sea: Bolt your food down. — 
Freshman (paying his first term bill) 
to Bursar. “ Please sir, Mother wants 
to know whether you give green trad- 
ing stamps.” 

§ Ata recent reunion of the Class 
of 186- the story was told of one of its 
members who was summoned before 
Pres. Felton, who said: “ Mr. X, there 
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for which you were responsible. The 
penalty is expulsion.” “But, Mr. 
President,” replied the accused stu- 
dent, “I was in Boston last night, and 
had nothing to do with the fire,” and 
he went on to prove an alibi. When 
he had done, Pres. Felton said, “ Very 
good, Mr. X, but Prof. Bowen reports 
that he saw you at the fire. You un- 
derstand my predicament.” 





was a bonfire in the Yard last night, 





CORRECTIONS. ; 


Vol. XII, No. 48, p. 700, col. 1. Cancel marriage notice of C. L. Bremer, 96. 
p- 705, col. 2,1.1. For Arthur read Austin H. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz: 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers ; 4 for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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